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PREFACE. 



Weak and delicate minds may pei*- 
haps be alarmed by the title of thi^ 
work. The word ". Solitude** may 
poflibly engender melancholy ideas. 
But they have only to read a few pages 
to be undeceived. The author is not 
one of thofe extravagant mifanthropifts, 
who expeft that men, formed by nature 
for the enjoyments of fociety, and im- 
pelled continually towards it by a mul- 
titude of powerful and invincible pro- 
pcniities, ihould feek refuge in forefls 
and inhabit the dreary caye or lonely 
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VI PREFACE. 

cell : he is a friend to the fpecies, a 
rational philofopher, and a virtuous ci- 
tizen^ \yho, encouraged by the efteem 
of his Sovercign> endeavours to enlight- 
en the minds of his felloAV-creatiures 
upon a fubjeft of infinite importance to 
them^ the attainment of true felicity. 

No writer appears more completely 
convinced than M. Zimmerman that 
man is born for fociety, or feels its du- 
ties with more refined fenfibility. 

It is the nature of human lft)ciety an4 
Its cofreipondent duties which he here 
undertakes to examine. The import 
tant charafters of Father, Hufband, 
Son,, and Citizen, impofe on bSan & 
variety of obligations, which are always 
dear to virtuous minds, and cftabliAt 
Ijetween hito, his couiiftry, his family^ 
and his friends, relations too neccffkty 
and attradiive tc^ be difirgarded. 

, « What 



'.< Wh^t wonder therefore, fii?ce tb' eode^riog-tles 

** Qf paflion link thp univerfal kind 

** Qf man fo clofe, what wonder if to fearch 

** This common nature through the various change 

^ Of fex, and age, and fctftune, and the frame 

** Of .each pioculi^r, draw the buf^ rajnd 

^f With ]inf efiftcd charms ? The fpacious Weft, 

>* And all the teeming regions of the South, 

** Hold not a quarry, to the curious flight 

^ Qf knowledge, half fo tempting or fo fair, 

'* As Mao to Man/' 

Buj it is not ^mi4£t tumultuous joyis 
mi Qoify pleafure^^ 'm the cl^ii^cr^ o^ 
em^itioo^ or tjic iUufioijp pf fclf-lovc, 
in tjbe in^\)lgtjxcc of feelings o;: the gr^.- 
tificatioa of define, that njieji wiuft ex- 

pe<9: to fc^ the ch^m$ of tho^ mi^ttijaJ 
tics Yrhich link thero fo firmly to for 
ciety* It is not in fucb enjoyncients that 
men can feel the digpky of thofe du- 
'ties, tbe perfornoumce of whidi nature 
lias rendered produdiye of {o many 
pleafiires^ or hope to tafte that true fe- 
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licity which rclults from an inde|)eh-^* 
dent mind and a contented heart : a 
felicity feldom fought after, only bc- 
caufe it is fo little known, but whick 
every individual itiay find within his 
own bofom. Who, alas ! docs not 
conftantly experience the neceitity of 
entering into that facred aiylum to 
fearch for confblation imder the real or 
imaginary misfortunes of life, or to al- 
leviate indeed more frequently the fa^ 
tigue of its painful pleafiires ? Yes all 
men, froni the mercenary trader^ who 
finks under the anxiety of his daily 
tafk, to the proud fl:dtefman> intoxicat- 
ed by the incenfe of popular applaule, 
experience the defire of terminating 
their Arduous career. Every bofom feels 
an anxiety for repofe, and fondly wilhes 
to flieal from the vortex of a bufy and 
perturbed life to enjoy the trtoquillity 
of Solitude. 

•* Hackney'd 
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'< HdtkiDsy'd in bufinefs, wearied at that oar 

** Which thoufandsy once chain'd fafl: to, quit no 

more, 
** But which when life at ebb runs weak and low, 
•* All wi(h or feem to wifli they Could forego, 
*^ The llatefman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 
*f Pants for the refuge of a oeaceful (hade ; 
** Where, all his long anxieties forgot 
*^ Amidft the charms of a fequefter'd fpot, 
** Or recollefted only to gild o*er 
** And add a fmile to what was fweet before, 
*^ He may poflefs the joys he thinks he fees, 
** Lay his old age upon the lap of eafe, 
'* Improve the remnant of his wafted (pan, 
" And, having liv'd a trifier^ die A man.'' 

It is under the peaceful fhades of 
Solitude that the mind regenerates 
and acquires frefh force; it is there 
alone that the happy can enjoy the ful- 
nefs of felicity, or the miierable forget 
their woe ; it is there that the bofbm 
of fenfibility experiences its mofl deli- 
cious emotions ; it is there that creative 
Genius frees itfelffrom the thraldom 
of Ibciety, and iiirrenders itfelf to the 
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impetuous rays of an ardent imagina- 
tion. To this dcfircd goal all our ideas 
and defires perpetually tend. " There 
is/' fays Dr. Johnson^ " fcarcely 
any writer who has not celebrated 
the happinefs pf rural privacy, and 
delighted himfelf and hi? readers 
" with the melody of birds, the whifr 
" per of groves, and the murmurs of 
" rivulets ; nor any man eminent for 
extent of capacity, or greatnefs of 
exploits, that has not left behind him. 
** fbme memorials of lonely wifdom 
*' and filent dignity." 

Th^ original Work; from which thp 
foUpwing pages arg feleded, confifb of 
four large volumes, which have ^quir- 
^4 the i^niv^rf^l approhatioia of thjC 
G^rm^a EajjHre, ja^d obtained th«' fi^f- 
fr^ges of AN Emprp5S fC^lebr^ed for 
tjlw fuperior hrilU^ticy of h^ naiiid, attd 
wjip tias iignifi^d lo^t approbation }fi 
tfe^ «K)ft flatterii^ jnanner. 

> On 



PREFACE. XI 

On the !z6th of January, 1785^ a 
Courier, difpatched by the Ruffian En- 
voy at Hamburgh, prefented M. Zim- 
merman with a fmall caiket, in the 
name of Her Majefly the Empress 
OF Russia. The caiket contained a 
ring fct found with diamonds of an ex- 
traordinary fize and luftre ; and a gold 
medal, bearing on one fide the portrait 
of the Emprels, and on the other the 
date of the happy reformation of the 
Ruffian Empire. This prefent the 
Emprefs accompanied with a letter, 
written in her own hand, containing 
thefe remarkable words: — '* To M. 
" Zimmerman, Counfellor of State 
*' and Phyfician to his Britannic Ma- 
" jefty, to thank him for the excellent 
" precepts he has given to mankind in 
" his Trcatife upon Solitude.'* 



THE LIFE 

OF 

ZIMMERMAN. 



John George Zimmerman^ the author 
of the following treatife on Solitude, which 
we now prelent to The Public in a more 
correft and Iplendld form^ was born^ on the 
eighth day of December lyaSj at Brugg> 
a fmali town fituated on the borders of the 
river Aar^ near the caftles of Windich and 
Altemberg^ in die canton of Bernb^ about 
ieventeen miles to the nQrth-weft of the city 

of Zurich in Swisssi^LANPt 

« 

His father John Zimmerman^ whole 
anceftors had^ for a feries of years^ deferved-' 
)y obtiMncd the applaufe and admirarion of 

their 
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their fellow citizens^ by their perfonal me- 
rits and patriotic exertions for the interefts 
of the Republic, was eminently diftinguilhed 
as an able and eloquent member of the Pro- 
vincial Council. His mother^ who was 
equally refpeded and beloved for her good 
fenfci eafy manners^ and modeft virtuesj was 
the daughter of the celebrated Pachb, who 
refided at a beautiful villa near Morges in 
the fame canton, «ad whofe extraordinary 
learning and great abilities had contributed 
to advance him to a feat in the parliament 
of Paris. 

The father of ZiMMfRMAN, anxious for 
the future eminence of his fon as a fcholar^ 
undertook the arduous tafk of fupcrint3cnding 
his education, and, by the afliftance of the 
ablell: preceptors that could be procured^ 
inftrufted him in the rudiments of all the 
ufeful and ornamental fciences until he had 
attained the age of fourteen years, when he 
fcnt him to the Univerfity of Berne, where, 
under Kirchberger, the * Hiftorian, and 
profeffor of Rlvetoric, and Altman, the ce- 
lebrated 
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Icbratcd Greek profeffor, he fludied^ for 
three years. Philology and the BeBes Lettres^ 
with unremitting afliduity and attention* 
Scarcely, however, had he entered on his 
courfe df ftudy when his induftry was for a 
while interrupted by the fudden death of his 
afitdionate father $ a misfortune which be*- 
reaved him of his ableft inftrudor, and tore 
his heart with the fevereft affli&ion ; but as 
time fbftened his filial forrows, he renewed his 
ftudies with uoceafing di%ence and ardour. 

Thi various and frequehtly complicated 
fyftems of Philofophy which have been from 
time to time introduced into the world, ex* 
cited his curiolity and Simulated his induftry; 
and, to render himfelf a perfeft mafter of this ^ 
extenlive branch of learning, he placed him- 
felf under the tuition of Brunner, one of 

the mod zealous diiciples of the Baron d^ 
WoL F 5 but the profeflTor, unfi>rtunately, was 
only fkiUed in the metaphyfical dodrines of 
his great matters and, inftead of leadir^ the 
itiind of his pupil into the broad and flowery 
paths of real ethics, he bewildered him in 

the 
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the dark and thorny mazes of vain and ufe** 
lefs learning, until M. TriboleTj and J. 
Staffer^ two miniftefs of the gofpelj equal- 
ly renowned f9r exalted piety, ardent genius, 
and extenfive knowledge, happily extricated 
him from this dai^erous labyrinth, and 
K taught him, as he frequendy afterwards ac- 
knowledged with the warmeft gratitude, the 
found dodrines of true philofophy. 

■* 

Having paffed nearly five years at the 
Univerfity, he began to think of applying 
the (lores of information he had acquired to 
the purpolcs of aftive life, and, wirfi a view 
of confulting his mother rcfpefting the pro- 
feflSon he fhould choole, he viGted, to- 
wards thie end of the year 1746, his maternal 
relations at Morges, where fhe then refided; 
but, alas ! the kind aflillance which he fond- 
ly hoped to derive upon this important fub* 
jeft from her judgment and opinion, death 
had rendered it impolfible for him to obtain. 
Diftrefling however as this unexpefted event 
was at fuch a junAure, it aSbrded him the 
advantage of folbwing more freely^ his owji 

unbiafled 



liilbltfflred inclination i a circumftan^ Which 
fe gttierally conceived to contribute to fuc« 
<iefif i and, after mentioning the fubjedt curf<H 
lily to a few relations, he itnmediately re-* 
Iblved to follow the pradice of Phyfic. Tht 
tttfaordinary fame of Haller, who had re<^ 
ceidtly beeii promoted by king George the 
Second to a profcfforlhip in die Univer- 
ttf of GotTiNGEJr, rcfounded at this tim^ 
tftfodghont Europe, and Zimmerman dt* 
tttttAmd to profecute his ftudies in phyfic^ 
under the aufpices of this gre^t and ctit^ 
bnted maften He was admitted into the 
Univerfity on the lath September 17471 
dnd obtained his degree on the 14th Auguft 
175 1. The promifing genius of the young 
J)upil induced the profeffor to receive him 
wifli every token of eftcem ; he ordered aii 
iiparttnent to be provided for him under his 
©^9(n^ roof, afljftcd him by his advice, fuper-* 
uitiMded his ftudies, and beliaved to hiiti 
fiiroughout his future fife as a parent^ 4 
l^ecdptor, a patron, and a friend. Zmn^ 
Caloant, atid fevend other eminent me^j 
iMkVtt tbts tsmeftudyktgiuider Hall er ; the 

b cj^gmplc 
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jcxainplc of the teacher irtfpired ' hisT ptipil* 

with the fpirit of indoftrious exertion, an4 

t>7 their indefatigable induftry, and mu^ 

tual endeavours to profecute and perfedt 

his difcoveries> they not only forwarded the 

progrefs of medical fcience, but placed the 

philofophy of the human body on a more 

fure and an almoft entirely new bafis. The 

genius of Zimmerman, however, was too 

powerful and expanfive to be confined'ex- 

clufively to the ftudy of medicine: the frame 

and temper of the human mind, natural phi- 

lolbphy, and particularly mathematics^ en« 

gaged a confiderable portion of his attention, 

and, by the afliftance of M. Segner, re- 

warded his toils with^ a large fund of valuable 

information. Politics alfo, bothas they relate 

to the municipal government of nations, and 

$is they embrace that more important fubjeft 

which has of late years been fo well known 

jn Europe under the denomination oiStatif^ 

fics, did not efcape his inveftigation. To 

relax his mind from thcfe feverer ftudie* h(? 

cultivated a coniplete knowledge of. the 

Englifli language, and became fo great a 

c proficient 
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jproficicnt In the polite and elegant literature 
bf this country, that the Britifh Poets, par- 
ticularly Shakespear, Pop£, and Thom- 
son, were as familiar to him as his favou- 
rite authors Homer and Virgil, Every 
moqient, in Ihort, of the four years he paffed 
at GoTTiNGEM was employed in the ufeful 
and ornamental improvement of his capa- 
cious mind, which appears to have been fti- 
mulatdd by a fecret prefagc of his future 
greatnefs, &r in a Letter written during this 
period, to his friend Dr. Tissot of Berne^ 
he feys, " I pals every hour of my life here 
*« like a man who is determined not to be 
•* forgot by pofterity i" and even fo early as 
the year 175 1, he produced a work in which 
he difcovered the dawnings of that extraor- 
dinary genius which afterwards fpread abroad 
with fo much effulgence *• But the ardour 
of his mind impofed upon his corporeal 
frame a talk too laborious to be continually 

* Dijfertxaio "P^fiohgtca de irritahiUiate quam public^ 
ieferuUt^ JoH. Georgius ZiMMKRMA.Nr. Gaeti. 4^. 

J751. ' . ' 
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fuftained^ and at kngth his unceaiing a(B« 
duities and dofe applicauon afFeded hi| 
healthy and produced many alarming fymp* 
toms of chat grievous malady the Hypcbon^ 

'' For knowledge is as food, and needs no left 
^ Her temperance over appetite to know> 
*' In meafure what the mind may well contaiof 
^ Opprefles elfe with furfeit, and foon tama 
'* Wifdom to folly, as nouriibment to vind/* 

To divert his mind, and difBpate tho 
baneful eflTefb of this difi^rder^ he quitted 
the Univerficy, and travelled for a fewmon^ 
through HaLLAND> where he formed an ao 
<{us^mance with the celebrated Gauiiu^ 
jind afterwards vifited Paris^ where lus great 
abilities as a fcholar> and a phyQcian^ fooot 
rendered hinq^ a confpicuous charai5ler. The 
tmuiements of Paris, however, a^d per* 
haps the envy which his fuperior merits raifed 
;igainfl him ia the minds of certain pro^ 
fefllonal competitors^ made his refidence in 
this vitiated ^nd tumultuoiis. mctropoUs. irk- 
ibme and dy^r eeable tp birn^ and towards the 
dofe of the year 1752 he returned to BEp^ifSi 

where 
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Inhere he enjoyed the double fatb&ftbn of 
icquiring a confiderabk degree of pi^adice^ 
and €>f being receiTed by all his former friendi 
with open arms and unfeigned cordiality^ 
During the early part of his refidence at 
Berne, he publilfaed many excellent eflayii 
on yarious iiibge£bs in the Helvetic Jour-^ 
VAt i particularly a work on the talents aiid 
erudition of Haller. This grateful tri-* 
bute to the juft merits of hts friend and be* 
ncf^iStor, he afterwards mlarged into a. com* 
pkte Hiftory of his life and writings, as ^ 
ichoiar, a philoibpher, a phyfician, and a 
man: it was pnbliihed in 1755, at Z^^ 
Ri^Hj in one large votume o^vo, and re- 
ceived, as in the opinion of Tissot it higMf 
deferred, wifih unc^tmnoft leftimonies c^ap^ 
plaufe. 

The heakh of Haller, which had fuf-* 
fcred gwady by the feverity of ftudy, fecm- 
ed CO decline in proportion as his kmc in* 
Creaied ; and, obtaining permilfion to leave 
GoTTiNORN, he repaired to Berne to vifit 
Jifs friends, and ta try, by the advice and 

b 3 afliftance 
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afliftance of Zimmerman J to reftorei if pof^ 
fible, his decayed conftitution. The bene^ 
fits he experienced in a ftiort time were fo 
great, that he determined to relinqui(h his 
profeflbrfhip, iand to pafs the remainder of 
his days, amidfl: the carefles of his friends, 
and the comforts of his family, in this city. 
He accordingly requefled Zimmerman to 
fettle his affairs at the Univerfity, and to 
accompany Madame Haller and her 
houfehold to the new abode which had been 
previoufly provided at Berne for their re- 
ception. This embafiy he performed with 
a pleafure flowing not only from the hap- 
pinels he anticipated from the company and 
converfation of this agreeal^e and friendly 
family, but from a caxife which was perhaps 
ftill more interefting to his heart. In the family 
of Haller lived a young lady, nearly related 
to him, whofe maiden name was Meley, and 
whpfe huiband M. Stek had been feme time 
dead. This lady, befides a found and highly 
cultivated underilanding,a refined tafte, a quick 
and lively fancy, and a very brilliant imagi- 
nation, pofleffcd, what i& perhaps fuperior 

even 
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tvtn to thefe endowments, thbfe polite and 
deganc manners, that amiable mildnefs and 
fcrenity of temper, and that winning foftnefs 
of voice which render the fex fo irrefiftibly 
charming, and inflire the happinefs of a huf- 
band. Zimmerman, whole devotion to 
ftudy had not extinguiftied the tender fen- 
iibilities of his heart, became deeply ena* 
moured with her charms. He offered her 
his hand in marriage ; and, after pafling fbme 
time in the gentle affiduities of love, they 
were united at the altar in the bands of mu« 
tualaffeftion. During the fhort time Hea vert 
permitted her to blefs his arms, he expe- 
rienced in her fondnefs a foft refuge front 
Worldly cares, and a fecure afylum to his af^ 
^£kions« 

' Soon after .his union with this amiable 
woman, the fituation of Phyfidah to the 
town of Bruoo became vacant, which he 
was invited by the inhabitants to fill The 
regular falary annexed to this appointment 
was extremely fmall, confidering the extent 
and population of the towns but there 

b 4 i$ 
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f$ fomethiog pamcularly fsUcio^tbg 19 • 
^ndmcntal mind in the place of e^lf id** 
fiuicy^ and when Zimmerman confidered dw 
number of relations and friends by whom ho 
would be furroundedj he relinqut(hed all the 
pleafures and advantages he enjoyed at 
B£iiN£> and returned to the plaee of his na-» 
tivity> with a view to fettle himfelf there for 
life. The praftice which he immediately 
HCquired throughout the town and furreund-^ 
ing country was^ like that of his friend Dr» 
HoTU of Rkbt€rJwylyoivf\io{c amiable cha^ 
fa&er and delightful fituation he has drawn 
b pleallng a pi&ure in the f(41owing efiayii 
more extenfive than profitable *• His cime» 
howeyerj was not fo entirely engrofl{x) hf 
the duties of his profefllon as to prevent him 
from indulging his mind, always eager to ac* 
quire ne^ information in the puffuits of lite- 
rature s and he read almoft every work of 
fcputcd merit, whether of Phyfic, Morals^ 
PhUofophy, Belles Lcttres, Hiftory, Voy- 
iges» or even Novels and Romances, which 

t 8otttude> p. 145» 
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tkt iwrious prefles of Europe i&om time to 
8me produced. The Novels and Romances 
ef ^glatKl> in particular> afforded him great 
deUgb(. The thoughts and opinions which 
occurred to him during this courfe of read** 
ing» he frequently committed to wridiiig to 
the form of £flays> and ioferted many of 
them in a periodical paper called Thi Mo* 
NiTOB^j which was thea publiflied by the 
Phik4pgi(^ Society at ZmiiCH. 

, In the courfe of time^ Zium^^mah add<» 
ed to the cl^ra&er of bii/bmd the pkafing 
relation of father^ and enjoyed^ io the birth 
of n (0n» and afterwaid$ of a daughter^ nU 
(hat could fill the boibm of the fondcft parent 
with joy i healthj competencyj and domeftic 
comfort* The company of his wife*s mother 
alio, a womaii of extraordkiary lifiderd^-* 
ii^ aDd fiogular endowmentSy and who 
feruled a part of hi& hpufeholdt conoibuted 
not a Ikde to increafe his felicity^ 

SvT p«rfe£t felicity is not the lot of man i 
^x)^ Z;uAM6RMAii> thoi^h furrowded by 

4 eveiy 
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every enjoyment which is ufually conceived to 
beftowhappinefs,fufFereda fccrctuneafmefs to 
prey upon his mind. The amufcmcnts which 
Brugg afforded were extremely confined^ 
and he frequendy fighed for the enjoyment 
of that general fociety, in which he had 
found fo much fati$fa£tion and delight, at 
BfiRNE, at GoTTiNGEN, and at Paris. It is 
true that he had many amiable friends at 
BrugGj but they had all their own concerns 
to attend to> and had little time to devote to 
the company of any individual. A man of 
letters requires a public library and periodi- 
cal pubfications to refort to^ new acquaint- 
ances to converie with^ profeflional aflbciates 
to whom he can communicate his various 
difcoveries: all of which Zimmerman was iti 
a great meafure deprived of atBRuoo j and 
thewantoftheferefources made fuch a deep 
impreSion on his mind, that he fell into a ftate 
ofnervous languor, or rather into, a peevifh 
dcjcftion of fpirits, and, neglefting all public 
fociety, devoted himfelf almoft entirely to a 
retired and fedentary life. His family was 
almoft the only company he converfcd with x 
v V 7 ftudy 
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ffudy and compofition the fole atnuiement 
of his leifure hours ; and a correfpondencc 
with a few diftant friends, particularly Dn 
TissOT, Profeflbr Bonnett, Dr. Macard, 
Dr- Lettsom, and the celebrated Mr. De- 
Luc, her Majefty's Librarian at Windfor, 
his only relief againft the melancholy aiid 
vexation that opprefled his mind. There is 
an art in being happy, which every man who 
enjoys health, leifure, and competency, may 
m all places attain, omne/olum eft f atria fortis % 
but every perfon is not poffefled of it^ and 
there are indeed men of very extraordinary 
talents and great abilities, who are fbmettmei 
fo weak, or rather fo fbolifh, as to deipife it. 
It is eafy to image the happinefs of particular 
conditions until we can be content with no 
other ; but there is no condition whatever^ 
under which a certain degree of happinefi 
may not be attained by thofe who are inclined 
to be happy. 

The great 'Hal];.er conceived it to be of 
as much importance to happinefs to gain 
the efteem as the admiration of mankind, 

and 
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and ZiMMBRMAN m^ht upon thb iubjefl 
have fcXixywed, with infinitie advantage, the 
example of his iUuftrious friend^ who bjF 
condeicending to indulgie che innocent hu* 
mow and frailoes of thofe arotmd him> renh 
dered hnnlelf beloved by all who knew him^ 
and bj this mcans^ while he promoted tbtf 
hapfnnefs of others, infured ht» own. '^ But 
^ a man of letters/^ as Dr. Johhson otn 
&rve$> *' for the moft part fpends in the pri- 
** vacies of ftudy diat feaibn of life in wl^cb 
^ die manners are to be foftened into eafe, 
^* and pdilbed into elegance, and when he 
h^ gained knowledge enough tp be re« 
fpcded, has negteded the minuter ads by 
^ which he might have pkaftd"^ ZtuiAiiK^ 
MA Hi if«ked, frequently Uamed himfetf for 
indulg^ this faturnine difpofition^ and waa 
far from confidering redrement as a duty i 
but he feldam had courage enot^ to re- 
nounce the pleafures it beftowed on htm^ 
and it was by refleding deeply on its efiefb, 
that he was enabled fo ^i^y t» appreciate 
its advantage* 

Thi 






T«« 1^^ ^ SoKtudc, which this'A^ofi- 
tiQfi b ftroflgfy engpodefed b his miody mu 
not however ftiffercd to interrupe^ i» any dc* 
gree>the regular difcharge of his profeffioMi 
Ajoks ; all appearance of depreffion vanifted 
die moment he approached the bed of felt* 
n^^ and he feldom vifited a patient whMi 
be did luK afterwards find a ^ ' 



Un{>sr diefe circumftances, this excel** 
lent and aUe man pafled fawrteea yean 
ef an uneafy Ufe> hut neither hia incoeaf* 
4ng practice, the fuccels oi his Stcrary pw> 
fiiits^a^tbe exhortations of hia friends^ nor 

the 

* Th? following » t cofted lift of hU wiitiogi in 
ibcac^^ m which they appear to have been p«bU(hofL 

1, Diflkrtatio Inaugoralfa de Irritabilitate, 4to. 

Goltingen, 1751. 
3. The Lift of Profeibr Ha&&i«> fW* 2huidh, 

9. Thoa^tr « the BarAquahe which ww fcU w 
the Qth December, 1755, in Swificiiand, 4to. 

1756* 
4^ Tbfit Snbv^aa of liiboa^ a Pceni^ 4to. 1750. 

5. Meditations on Solitiide^ 8¥o. 1756« 
S, Bflay on National PrUe,. aw. Ziaridi* i76** 

7« Treatift 
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the endeavours of his family, were ablf ta 
tetnove the melancholy and difconteot that 
preyed continually on his mind. The thea-** 
tre on which he aded feemed too confined 
for the exercife of his great and extraordinary 
talents s and his friends conceiving that hii 
mind might be reftorcd to its former tone, 
by changing the fcene and enlarging hi^ 
iphere of aftion, endeavoured to procure 
him proolotion. After fome fruidefs efforts 
to pleafe him, he was in the beginning of 
April 1768 appointed, by the intcrcft of 
Dr. TissoT, and Baron HocKSTExxENi 

• 7. Treatifc on Experience in Phy fie, evo.Zuricli, 
1764. 
8. Treatife on the Dyfentcry, 8vo. Zurich, 1767^ 
g. Effay on Solitude, 4to. 1773. 

10. EfTay on Lavater's Phy fiognomy. Hanover, 1 77Bi 

11. Eilays, confiltiog pf agreeable and inflru6tiye 

tales, 8vo. 1779» 
^ 13v Converfationa with the King of Prufiia. 

13. Treatife on Frederick the Great, 178Q. 

14. Seleft Views of the Life, Reign^ and Chara6l^ of 

Frederick the Great. 

15. A variety of Works publifhed in the Helvetic 

Journal, and in the Joumafls of thc'Ph"yfi*lo- 
gical Society at Zurich. v. 

16. A Work on Zoology. - , i ^ 

'-» X to 



to the pod of principal Phyfician to the King 
of Great Britain, at Hanover, and hede^^ 
parted from Brugg, to take pofleflion of his 
new office, on the 4th of July, in the faoK 
year. But the hopes with which his friends 
had fondly flattered themfdves upon this 
fubjedt were, alas! in a fhort time for^ 
FowfuUy difappointed. The carriage in 
which he and his family were conveyed to 
their new refidence was overturned juft as it 
was entering the gates of Hanover, and his 
wife*s mother received a compound frafture 
in her leg. In three days after his arrival 
death deprived him of a valuable friend, one 
of the Lords of the Regency, who had long 
entertained for him a fincere afFefkion, and 
moft cordial efteem. His colleague, jealous 
of his fuperior merit and increafing famey 
contrived to vex and thwart him in the diC- 
charge of his official duties. A local dil^ 
order, under which he had laboured for 
many years, and which was frequently at- 
tended with excruciating pain, grew worfe : 
and, to add flill more to his misfortunes, the 
health of Madame Zimmerman, which al- 
: . ways 
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ways very confiderably influenced hb dwi^ 
vifiUjr declined. Happily^ amidft this yarie^ 
of vexations^ his extraordinary merit forced 
htm into very great and extenfive pradicCt 
which» together with the company and cor* 
refpondence he regularly maintained with 
his friendsy engroffed his time, and prevented 
the recoUeftion of his cares from preying on 
his mind. Scarcely^ however, had he re^ 
covered his health and ^irits, when he was 
again pkinged into the deepeft afflidion by 
the bfs of his amiable wife, who, after many 
years of lingering fuflerance, and pious re- 
(ignation, e^red in his arms> on the 23d of 
June 1770 a an event which he has defcribed 
in the following work * with eloquent tea* 
dernefs and fenfibility. The deep and po^ 
nant forrow he fck on this misfortune^ in* 
creaied the local complaint under which he 
laboured to fo dreadfol a d^ee> that he wAa 
obliged, on the eleventh of June 177 1, to re- 
pair to Berlin, and place himfelf under the 
care of M. Mickel, a celebrated fiiigeoiv 
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for die purpofe qf undergoing an operation^ 
It was performed with great fkiU^ and he 
received fuch perfeft relief as to be able tq 
enjoy fociety always with vivacity, and fre- 
quently with eafe. This period, indeed, feems 
to have been the happieft of his life i he had 
the inexpreflible gratification of finding him- 
fclf relieved from a long and cruel complaints 
of enjoying the charms of a mofl agreeable 
private fociety 5 of being univcrfally received 
with the greateft attention j and of becoming 
acquainted with many eminent literary cha- 
radters in Germany. His reception on his 
return to Hanover was equally pleafing, and 
he flattered himfelf that he Ihould at laft 
enjoy a permanent flate of health. But he 
feemed, alas ! deflined to experience a con- 
ftant vicifTitude of pleafure and of pain ; for 
in a (hort time after his return he expe- 
rienced another fource of inquietude in the 
death of his wife's mother, who, except his 
fon and daughter, whofe education llie had 
undertaken to fuperintend, was the only 
companion.of his domeftic hours. His chil- 
dren too, thofe common comforts to a pa- 

c rent 
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rent under afflidion, were to him additional 
caules of the keeneft anguifh and the deep^ 
eft diftrels. His daughter had^ fiiom her 
earlieft infancyj difcovercd fymptonos of con« 
fumptton, lb ftrong and inveterate as to defy 
all the powers of medicine. During their 
refidence in Swissbrland> a young man^ 
*^ as handfbme in his perfbn as he was amia- 
*^ ble in the qualities of his mind/'hadj after 
a long intimacy^ conceived a violent attach* 
ment for her j he was ** the obje£t of her 
•* firft, of her only aflfeftion," and it was 
mutually agreed by their parents to unite 
them> in proper time, in the bands of ma- 
trimony; but, foon after her removal to 
Han OYER, it feems that, for ibme caufe 
which does not clearly appear, he put a pe- 
riod to his exiflence. This dreadful event 
gave a violent fhock to her feeble con* 
ititution, and threw her into a languifh* 
ing complaint, which at length ended in 
a haemorrhage of the lungs> and in the 
fummer of 1781 dcftroyed her life. The 
charader of this amiable girl, and the feel* 
ings of her afflifted father on this melan- 
choly 



i 



choly evenCj his own pen has rerf afit£ting<* 
\y defcribed in the following work ^. 

BaT the ftate and condidon of his foa 
was ftill more diftrefling to his feelingSj thaa 
even the death of his beloved daughter* 
This unhappy youth> ^o^ while he was at 
die Univerfity, difcovered the fined fancy 
and the foundeft underftanding, either from a 
malignant and mveterate fpecies of fcrophula 
with which he had been periodically tortured 
from his earlieft infancy, or from too clofe 
an applicadon to ftudy, kil very early in life 
into a (late of bodily infirmity and mental 
languor^ which terminated, in the month of 
December 17771 in a total derangement of 
his &cukies, and he has now condnued, tn 
fpite of every endeavour to rdlore him, 4 
peiieft idiot for more than twenty years. 

The domeftic comforts of Zimmerman 
were nowalmoftendrelydeftroyedi he had no 
one, except Madame de Dering, the fifter 
of M.Stxub£» Secretary of State, with whom 

* Page 257. 
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he could '^ hold communion fwcct and 
" large ;" and fhe, to complete his mifciy, 
was obliged foon afterwards to leave Hano- 
ver, and attend her hufband to a diftanc 
part of Germ A NY, where he had lately been 
appointed to a new employment. The un- 
happy and comfordefs fituation of Zimmer- 
man, with whom (he had lived on terms of 
the pureil friendfhip during his refidence at 
Hanover, made a deep imprefiion on her 
mind, and called forth all the tendereft feel- 
ings of her heart. Wifely conceiving that 
the only chance of preventing him from, 
falling a vi&im to his afBidions, was by 
uniting him once more in matrimony, 
with fome objeft worthy of his choice, 
fhe carefully examined the character and 
difpoficion of her female friends, and at 
length fixed upon thedaughter of M.Berger, 
the King's Phyfician at Lunenbourg^ and 
niece to Baron de Berger, as apetfoilin 
every refpe<5i: qualified to make him happy* 
Madame de Dering managed the intro-- 
dudion with great delicacy and addrefs; and 
had the pleafure to obferve foon afterwards, 
that the fcntimcnts of the parties corrcfpond- 

cd 
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cd pcrfeAly with her own. A friendlhipt 
founded on a reciprocity of tafte and diC* 
pofition^ ripened, very quickly, into the ten- 
dereft afFcftionj and they were united to 
each other in marriage about the beginning 
of Oflober lySs. Zimmerman was near- 
ly thirty years older than his bride; but 
genius and good fenfe are always young; 
and the Iimilarity of their charafters oblite- 
rated all recoUeftion of difparity of age. She 
was well acquainted with the Englifh lan- 
guage; fpoke Italian with great elegance 
and correftncfs; revifcd his compofitions 
with critical tafte and found judgment; and 
continued to the laft moment of her life his 
tutelar deity, a pleafing companion of his 
profperity, and his fupport and confolarion 
in adverfity. He went with her into com- 
pany ; had frequent parties at his own houfc; 
and enjoyed an agreeable fociety, which rc- 
ftored him occafionally to his former gaiety 
and good humour. 

It was at this period that he compofed his 
great and favourite work on Solitude, thirty 

c 3 years 
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years ^fter the publication of his firfl EUay^ 
dn the fubjeft. It confifts of four volumes 
in quarto ; the two firft of which were pub« 
li(hed in 1784$ and the remaining volumes 
in 1786, ^^ A work,*' fays Tissot, « which 
^ will always be read with as much profit as 
^' pleafure, as it contains the moft fublime 
«' conceptions, the greateft iagacity of obfer- 
'^ vation, an extreme propriety of application, 
*' much ability in the choice of e^^mples, and 
^' (what I cannot commend too highly, be- 
^* caufe I can fay nothing that does him ib 
<* much honour, nor give him any praife 
" that would be more gratifying to his own 
^^ heart) a conftant anxiety for the intc- 
^' rcfts of Religion, with the facred and 
^^ fblemn truths of which his mind was moft 
** devoutly imprefled. But the friendlhip I 
'' entertained for this excellent man does not 
« fb far blind me as to prevent me from ob- 
<< ferving, that he has not always held the 
^^ balance between the advantages of fbciety 
^ and thofe of Solitude, with a fteady and 
^' impartial hand. More inclined himielf to 
^' kad a life of Solitude, than to enjoy the 

^^ ufual 
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*^ ufual pkaTures of ibciety, his difpofidon 
** vifibly predominates in many parts of the 
«^ work, and frequently exhibits the feeble 
** condidon of his nerves and the hypochdn- 
« driacal peevilhnefi of his temper. There 
«* was however a (hiking diffcrenee between 
<' his manners and his wridngs. He was 
<^ always in converfadon^ gende> polite, and 
^ complaifant, incapable of ever laying an of* 
*^ fenfive word ; but the moment the pen was 
^ in his hand he k^ his urbanity and be-^ 
^' came fadrical. In public the rules of 
*^ good breeding and the gendenefs of hb 
•* charafter reftrained him i but when rc- 
^^ dred to his de(k, his natural energy, his 
^* love of virtue, and his hatred of whatever 
*' was ridiculous, carried him away, and he 
•* was no longer maftcr of himfelf. The 
^* miklnefs of his temper was conftant and 
•' undifturbcd in fociety, but he feized the 
" charafteriftics of mankind with the 
^' greateft eafc and prompdtude : their fol- 
*^ lies, their foibles, and their incongrinties 
'^ ftruck him at firft fight, and when hi 

c 4 *• reared 
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*' retired to his clofct he painted them in 
" the livelieft colours.'* 

During his refidence at Berlin, in 1771, 
he had been invited to Potzdam by the king 
of Pniflia, and had frequent conferences 
with his majefty refpefting the ftate of his 
health. The particulars of thefe confer- 
ences he communicated by letter to 2 
friend, who, anxious to promulgate the ho- 
nour Zimmerman had received, fhewed 
it very injudicioufly to feveral perfons, from 
whofe communications it was, without the 
author's confent, at length publiftied, but in 
fo falfe and mutilated a ftate that he was in- 
duced to print a genuine copy of it in his 
own name. The king, while he was review- 
ing his troops in Silesia in the autumn of 
the year 1785, caught a fevere cold which 
fetded on his lungs, and in the courfe of 
nine months brought on fymptoms of an 
approaching dropfy. Zimmerman, by two 
very flattering letters of the fixth and fix- 
teenth of June 1786, was folicited by his 
majefty to attend him, and he arrived at 

Potzdam 
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PoTZDAM on the twenty-^third of the fame 
month i but he immediately difcovered that 
his royal patient had litde hopes of recovery, 
and, after trying the eiFeft of fuch medicines 
as he thought mod likely to afford relief^ 
he returned to Hanover on the nth of 
July following *, where he publilhed a very 
pardcidar and interefting accountof his jour- 
ney and of the various converiations he had 
had with the king. He had indeed from 
his youth attended to the hiftory of the king 
of Pruflia with that intereft with which the 
man of genius follows the career of a great 
charader, and entertained a high admiration 
of the talents and a firm attachment to the per^ 
fon of this hero. But it was not Fredericic 
alone who difcovered his abilities. When, in 
the year 1788, the melancholy flate of the 
king of England's health alarmed the aflFec-* 
tion of his fubjects, and produced an anxiety 
throughout Europe for his recovery, the go- 
vernment of Hanover diipatched Zimmer- 

* The king onlyfurvived the departure of his phy- 
£cian five weeks 5 he died on the nth of Auguft 
1786. 

MAN 
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MAN to Holland J that he might be nearer 
London in cafe his prefence there became 
ncceflary, and he continued at the Haoub 
until all danger was over. The invita* 
don of the difccrning Frederick, and the 
Jeledion of the Hanoverian miniftcr, who had 
for twenty years witnefled his abilities, af- 
forded new and flattering teftimionies of his 
medical fkiU, and afforded him that highly 
pkafing gratification which accompanies a 
confcioufnefs of the public efteem. Beloved 
by his particular friends, enjoying the con- 
fidence of three moft potent fovereigns, pof^ 
fefling the voluntary approbation of the pub* 
lie, an ample fortune, and all the comforts 
of domeftic life, his fituation feemed to 
afford him once more th^ profpeA of re- 
turning happinefs. But we muft not efti- 
mate the proljpefts of felicity by the com-- 
plexion of exterior circumftances. Difeafe 
freqoendy racked his body with excruciating 
anguiih, and his mind, enervated perhaps by 
the blandifhments of profperity, occafionally 
recoiled upon itfclf, and plunged him into 
languor and defpondency. A new fcries of 

vexadons. 
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veutions> zVo, proceeding from two differ^ 
ent caufes^ fprung up at this period^ and 
condnued to poifon all the fources of bis 
happinels during the remainder of his life. 

Zimmerman feems to have either for*^ 
got or defpiled the danger which always ac- 
companies the tafk of writing the hiftory of 
monarchs during the lives of their contempo-^ 
rariess but he admired diecharafterofthe 
Kino or Prussia with enthufiaflic ardour^ 
and even fo &r from viewing it in the light 
in which it was placed by a work writteil 
by Mir ABE Au, and publiflied in 17889 in-» 
tided ** Tbe Pruffian Monarchy y' that he 
boldly entered the lifts in favour of hit 
royal friend9 and publiflied firft a pamphlet 
intitled ^' A Defence of Frederick the 
Gr£at> againft the Covnr db Mir abb au,** 
and afcerwardsj in the year 1790^ a work in 
three volumes, odlavo, indded ^^ SeleS Views 
if the Ufe^ CharaHery and Reign of Frb«« 
derick the Great, King of Frufjia!* 
Theie works, befides many ftrong polirical 
obleryations and anecdotes of particular cha- 

rafters. 
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ra<5ters> contained many very fevere anU 
madvernons on the irreligion which prevail- 
ed at B£RLiN> and drew down on the head 
of their author all the rancour of private ani- 
mofity and party fpirit. Truth however was 
in general on his fide^ and he ought to have 
treated the malevolent cenfures and illiberal 
attacks of his opponents with the cold and 
filent contempt they deferved ; but men of 
irritable nerves arc apt to be deeply affeftcd 
by trifles, and the virulence with which he 
was purfued on this occafion gave him much 
vexation. 

This, fecond caufe of his chagrin, at this 
period, arofe from his ftrong attachment to 
the caufe of religion, the interefts of human 
nature, and the danger to which he faw all 
focial order was imminendy expoied. It was 
the anxiety and mordfication he experienced 
upon this occafion that gave the fatal blow 
to his declining health, and at length de- 
prived him prematurely of his exiftcnce ; for 
every thing that related to the happinefs not 
merely of individuals, but of mankind in 

general. 
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general, was extremely dear to him, arid he 
might well exclaim. 

Homo fuiDy nihil humani i me alienum puto. 

Morality and politics, or thofc principles 
on which the happinefs of private life and the 
fecurity of public order fo eflcntially depend, 
had ever been fubjeds^of his attention. The 
political productions of MoNTEsctyisu and 
Rousseau, efpecially thofe two celebrated 
works, ^e Spirit of Laws and the Social 
Contrary he had deeply lludied, and his writ- 
ings in genera], but more particularly his 
works on National Pride and Solitude, 
demonftrate his conftant anxiety for the pub-* 
lie welfare. The celebrity of Rousseau, 
and the prevailing propenfity to follow his 
political tenets, caufed him to regret the 
many erroneous pofitions contained in 72^< 
Social ContraSty and induced him to refute 
thofe parts of it in which the author endea- 
vours to fap the foundation of all religious 
principles. In compofing his Effay on So- 
litude, he was led to inquire into the rife, 
the progrcfs, and the principles, of different 

religious 
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i^Iigious feds, and to eftiinate their probable 
influence and efiefts upon governnnents i 
and he became firmly perfuaded, to ufe the 
expreflion of Tissot, that they are ** the 
«* cuckow's eggs, which can never be per- 
* mitted to be hatched without endangering 
^ the public tranquiBity/' A new and extra- 
<>rdinary ibciety had fprung up under his 
own obiervation, which engaged his whole 
attention, and which well merited that of 
the civilized world, fince it is now clear that 
the great objedt of it was no lefs than to 
abolifh all religion, to fubvert focial order, 
and to dcftroy, thereby, the happinefe of 
mankind. This confederacy, which was de* 
nominated ** The Secret Society of the Blu-^ 
minated^^ had become extremely formidable 
in Germany, and Zimmerman, weU ac- 
quainted with the pernicious tendency of its 
principles, earneftly endeavoured to op- 
pofe them, by interefting thofe whom it 
moftly concerned to prevent their elFefts. 
The pretence of its members was the hap^ 
finefs of the people, and, fuppofing this happi- 
nefs to be incompatible with every ipecies 
^ of 
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of religion ami civil eftablifhment at prefent 
^xifting, they cried with one voice, ^* Lit 
us deftroy them ally and ra%i their very f mm- 
dations.*^ It included, in ibort, among its dark 
dcfigns, the whole of the dodrine which 
the Jacobins of Paris have fince fb fatally 
put in praftice ; and it has been proved by 
the moft irrefragable documents * that they 
not only maintained an intimate correfpon* 
dence together long before the revolution, 
but that the deftruftion of the Chriftian re- 
ligion and the fubverfion of every throne, 
and of all governments, was, ever fince the 
year 1776, the fccret aim and fole objcdt of 
thefe orders. They adopted, in ihort, that 
execrable obfervation known and celebrated 
in France, and generally attributed to Di- 
derot, '* Mankind will never be perfeSly 
*' happy and free t until the laft of kings JhaU 
" be ftrangled with the bowels of the laft of 
^^priefts.*' The focicty of the Illuminated 
was compofed of five diflinA clafies of 

^ * See Memoirs for the PleDipotentiaries ailembled 
-ftt SoissoNs^in which is demonHrated how prejodidal 
tbe ibciety of Jesuits is to church and ftate. 

members^ 
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members, who were founded, prepared, and 
raifed ftep by ftep, as they difcovcred them- 
felvcs wordiy to be trufted widi its mif- 
chievous myftcrics. This mode of intro- 
du<5tion, fo confonant to the nature of the 
affcmbly, was firft fuggefted, in the year 
1782, by Baron de Knigge, and, by the 
infinuating manners and captivating lan- 
guage which the principal managers well 
knew how to ufe, the number of affiliated 
members increafcd from day to day. Many 
honeft men had grieved in filence on per- 
ceiving the evils which were likely to rcfult 
from the baleful do6trines propagated, with 
equal art and induftry, by this dangerous 
combination : but Zimmerman was the firfl: 
who had the courage to unveil the danger- 
ous principles of thefe new philofophers, 
and to exhibit to the eyes of the German 
princes the rifle they ran in neglefting to 
oppofe the progrcfs of fo formidable a 
league. He convinced many of them, and 
particularly the emperor Leopold the Se- 
cond, that the views of thefe Illuminated 
confpirators were the dcftruftion of Chrifr 

tianicyi 



Itiamt^j smd the fubverfion of all regular go- 
vernment^ and that many courtiers, miniftcri, 
JQdges, officers in the army, prelates of die 
Rboiah churchi an immenfe number of in- 
fcrbr ecclefiafticS) and even fbme of the fo^ 
vereign princes of Germany, were not only 
tainted by the new do Arines, but a6Hve 
fnembers * of the fociety. Thcfe exertions^ 
while they cmitributed to leflert the danger 
which threatened his adopted country, greatly 
impaired his health/ Deeply imprcflcd how- 
ever with the importance of his caufe> he 
tn*c!(fecuced his labours with unremitdng at- 
tendon^ and devoted the hours of repoie^ 
both early in the morning and late in the 
evening, to this arduous taflk. He ftcms 
indeed to have been urged by fomcthing likt 
perfonal conflderation \ for, in a letter which 
he wrote to his friend Dr. Tissot, on the 
4th of Oftober ^794, he fays, " I may 
" yet, before the year expires, become a 
*' poor, diftreffed emigrant, forced to leave 
** his houfe with the dear partner of Ms 
*^ cares, without knowing where to hidfc 
'* hi! head, or find a bed on which to die t^ 

d and 
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and certainly the invafion of the eledorate, 
the facking of Hamover, and the necef&tr 
of abandoning it, were at that time much to 
be feared; for negociation alone faved a 
country which its arms were incapable of 
defending. Thefe fcntiments announce the 
deep dcpreflion of his mind, and evince the 
lofs of that firm tone and vigorous exertion • 
which was neceffary to fupport his laft en*- 
deavours to repel the impending calamity. 
His fpirits, indeed, had received a (hock from 
which they were unable to recover, even when 
the danger was removed. In the month of 
November 1794, he was obliged to have rc- 
courfe to ftrong opiates to procure even a 
fliort repofci his appetite decreafedj his 
ftrength failed him ; and he became fo weak 
and emaciated, that in January 1795, ^^^ ^^ 
was induced to viGt a few particular* patients 
in his carriage, it was painful to him to 
write a prefcription, and he frequently faint- 
ed while afccnding to the room. Thefe 
lymptoms were followed by a dizzinefs in his 
head, which obliged him to relinquiih all 
bufinefs. At length the axis of his brain 

gavjp 
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gave ^ way» and reduced him to fuch a ftate 
of mental imbecility, that he was haunted 
continually by an idea that the enemy was 
plundering his houfe, and that he and his &«- 
mily were reduced to a ftate of mifbry and 
want. His medical friends, particularly Dr« 
WiCHMANt by whom he was conftantly at- 
tended, contributed their advice and aifift^ 
ance to reftore him to health, and conceiv- 
ing that a journey and change of air were 
the beft remedies that could be appUed, they 
fent him to Eufin in the Duchy of liolftein^ 
where he continued three months, and, about 
the month of June 1795, returned to Hano- 
ver greatly recovered. But the fatal dart had 
infixed itfclf too deeply to be entirelyremoved j 
he foon afterwards relapfed into his former im- 
becility, and barely exilled in lingering fufier- 
ance for many months, refufing to take any 
medicines, and fcarcely any food j condnually 
haraffed and diftreflcd by the cruel illufion 
of poverty, which* again haunted his imagi- 
nation. At certain intervals his mind feem- 
cd to recover only for the purpofc of ren- 
dering him fcn0blc of his approaching dif- 

folution> 
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fdution, for he frequently faid to his phyfi> 
cians, *' My death I petcave wili be flow and 
fdmfttl" and about fourteen hours before he 
died he exclaimed, *' Leave me to w^Jelf^ I 
am dyings" At length his emaciated body 
afid exhaufted mind funk beneath the burden 
of mortality, and he expired without a groan 
on the 7th of Ot^ober 1795. 
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SOLITUDE; 

OR, 

THE INFLUENCE OF OCCASIONAL RETIREMENT 
UPON THE MIND AND THE HEART. 



CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

INTRODUCTiON. 

gOLITUDE is that intellearial ftate in which 
the mind voluntarily furrenders itfeJf to its own 
refleftions. The philofopher, therefore, who with- 
draws his attention from every external object tq 
the contemplation of his own ideas, is not lefs fo- 
litary than he who abandons fociety, and reiigns 
himfelf entirely to the calm enjoyments of lonely 
life. 

The word " Solitude" does not neceflarily im- 
port a total retreat from the worM and its con-' 
cems : the dome of domeftic focietv, a rural vil- 
lage, or the library of a learned friend, may re- 
fpedlively become the feat of Solitude, as well as 

B the 
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the filent (hade of fome fequeftered fpot, faf re- 
moved from all conne^on with mankind. 

A PERSON may be frequently folitary without 
being alone *. The haughty Baron, proud of his 
illuftriousdefcent, is folitary unlefs he isfurrounded 
by his equals : a profound reafoner is folitary at the 
tables of the witty and the gay. The mind may 
be as abflra£led amidft a numerous afiembly, as 
much withdrawn from every furroonding obje£^, as 
retired and concentrated in itfelf, as folitary, in 
fhort, as a monk in his cloifter, or a hermit in his 
cave. Solitude indeed may exift amidft the tu- 
multuous intercourfe of an agitated city, as well 
as in the peaceful fhades of rural retirement ; at 
London and at Paris, as well as on the plains of 
Thebes and the deferts of Nitria f. 

The 

* And alfo, according to the well known line, << Nimquam minus 
"/olus quimfoius" never lefs alone than when alone. 

f << The Solitude,*' (ays Montaigne, << which I am fond of 
myfelf and recommend to others, is that which ena]i>]es me to with- 
draw my afiPe^iions and thoughts into myfelf, fo as to retrain and 
check my delires and cares without impeding my proceedings. To 
lay the truth, local Solitude rather expands and kx% me at large.: 
I the more willinglf embark in the a&irs of ftate and in the bufinefs 
•f the world when I am alone. At the Lou v re, and in the crowd of 
the Court, I keep within my own fphere : the throng makes me retire 
to myfelf; and 1 never entertain myfelf fo wantonly, fo licentioufly, 
and fo fingukurly, as ir places of refped and ceremonious prudence. I 

am 
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' The mind, when withdrawn from external ob- 
jedsy adopts, freely and exteniively, the dictates 
of its own ideas, and implicitly follows the tafte, 
the temperament, the inclination, and the genius, 
of its pofleilbr. Sauntering through the cloifters 
of the Magdalen Convent at HiD£LSH£iM, I could 
not obferve without a fmile an aviary of Canary 
birds, which had been bred in the cell of a female 
devotee. A gentleman of Brabant lived five and 
twenty years without ever going out of his houfe» 
entertaining himfelf during that long period with 
forming a magnificent cabinet of piSures and 
paintings. Even unfortunate captives, who are 
doomed to perpetual imprifonment, may foften the 
rigours of their fate by refigning themfelves, as far 
as their fituation will permit, to the ruling paflion 
of theii fouls. Michael Ducret, the Swifs 
philofopher, while he was confined in the caftle 
of Aarburg, in the canton of Berne in Swis- 
serland, meafured the height of the Alps ; and 
while the mind of Baron Trenck, during his 



am conftituttoiially no enemy to the buftle of a Court. I have fpeat 
part of my life, and am capable of behaving cheerfully, in great com- 
panies, provided it be now and then, and at my own time : but there 
is an effeminacy of manners, a puerility of judgment prevailing there 
that attaches me by force to Solitude." — MoAt. Eif* ^% 3. Ch. 3. 
And in another Ellay he obferves, <' True Solitude is fuch as may be 
enjoyed even in populous cities and the Courts of Kings, though more 
commodioufly apart.^ B. i. C. 38. 
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imprifonment at Macoebourg, was, with incef* 
iant anxiety, fabricating projedls to effe£^ his ef- 
cape. General Walrave, the companion of his 
captivity, contentedly paiTed his time in feeding 
chickens *• 

The human mind, in proportion as it is deprived 
of external refources, feduloufly labours to find 
within itfelf the means of happinefs, learns to rely 
with confidence on its own exertions, and gains, 
with greater certainty, the power of being happy. 

A WORK, therefore, on the fubjeiJ: of Solitude, 
appeared to me likely to facilitate man in his fearch 
after true felicity. 

Unworthy, however, as the diffip^tion and 
pleafures of the world appear to me to be of the 
avidity with which they are purfued, I equally dif* 
approve of the extravagant fyftem which inculcates 
a total derellftion of fociety ; which will be found, 
when ferioufly examined, to be equally romantic 
and impra6iicable. To be able to live indepen-* 
dently of all affiftance except from our own powers, 
is, I acknowledge, a noble effort of the human 



♦ To thefe infbnces we may add that of the celebrated Voltaire, 
who while confined in the Baftille, without any hope of emancipation, 
compofed bis poem of The Henri a de. 

I mind ; 
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nind ; but it is equally great and dignified to learti 
the art of enjoying the comforts of fociety with 
happinefs to ourfelves, and with utility to others. 

While, therefore, I exhort my readers to liften 
to the advantages of occajional retirement^ I warn 
them againfl; that dangerous excefs into which fome 
of the difciples of this philoTophy have fallen ; an 
€xcefs equally repugnant to reason and reli* 
ciON*. — May I happily fteer through all the 
dangers with which my fubjedl is furrounded; 
facrifice nothing to prejudice ; ofibr no violation 
to truth ; and gain the approbation of the judicious 
and refle£ting I If afSi£lion fhall feel one ray of 
comfort, or melancholy, releafed from a portion of 
its horrors, raife its down-caft head : if I fhall con- 
vince the lover of rural life, that all the finer fprings 
of pleafure dry up and decay in the intenfe joys of 
crowded cities ; and that the warmeft emotions of 
the heart become there cold and torpid : if I fhall 
evince the fuperior pleafures of the country ; how 
many refources rural life affords againfl the lan« 
guors of indolence ; what purity of fentiment, 
what peaceful repofe, what exalted happinefs, is 



• ** A total retreat from tfec world/* lays a learned Divine, <* is fo 
&r 61pm being, as the Roman Catholic church hold*j, the perfeAion of 
RF.LioioN, that, fome particular cafes excepted, it is naothcr than the 
^bufe of it." Blair, Sermon IX. 
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infplred by verdant meads, and the view of livety 
flocks quitting their rich paftures to feek, with the 
declining fun, their evening folds ; how highly the 
romantic fceneryof awild and flriking country, in- 
terfpcrfed with cottages, the habitations of a happy, 
free, contented, race of men, elevates the foul ; 
how far more interefting to the heart are the joyful 
occupations of rural induftry, than the dull and 
taftelefs entertainments of a diifipatcd city ; how 
much more eadly, in fhort, the moil excruciating 
forrows are pleafingly fubdued on the fragrant bor^ 
der of a peaceful ftream, than in ^e raidft of thofe 
treacherous delights which occupy the courts of 
kings, all my wifhes will be accomplifhed, and my 
happinefs complete. 

Retirement from the world may prove pecu- 
liarly beneficial at two periods of life : In youth^ 
to acquire the rudiments of ufeful information, to 
lay the foundation of the charadler intended to be 
purfued, and to obtain that train of thought which 
is to guide us through life : In age, to caft a retro- 
fpedlivc view on the courfe we have run ; to reflefl 
on the events we have obfervcd, the viciffitudes we 
have experienced ; to enjoy the flowers we have 
gathered on the way, and to congratulate ourfelvcs 
upon the tempefts we have furvived. Lord Bo- 
LiNGBROKE, in his ^^ Idea of a Patriot King^'\ 
fays, there is not a more profound nor a finer ob- 

IbrvatioA 
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fervation in all Lord Bacon's works than the 
Ibllowing : " We muft choofe betimes fuch wV- 
** tuous obje^s as are proportioned to the means we 
** have ofpurfuing them, and belong particularly 
** to the ftations we are in, and the duties of thofc 
** ftations. We muft determine andjix our minds 
*' in fuch manner upon them, that the purfuit of 
** them may become the bujinefs^ and the attain- 
* * ment of them the end of our whole lives. Thus 
<* we fhall Imitate the great operations of nature, 
** and not the feeble, flow, and imperfe£t operas 
** tions of art. We muft not proceed in forming 
*' the moral clArafler as a ftatuary proceeds in 
** forming a ftatue, who works fometimes on the 
** face, fometimes on one part, and foipetimcs on 
" another ; but we muft proceed, and it is in our 
** power to proceed, as nature does in forming ^ 
" flower, gr any other of her produ£lions; mdi- 
** menta partium omnium Jimul parit etproducit ; ihe 
•* throws out altogether and at once the whole 
" fyftem of every being, and the rudiments of all 
♦* the parts." 

It is, therefore, more efpecially to thofe youth* 
ful minds, who ftill remain fufc^ptible of vir^- 
tuous impreflions, that I here pretend to point 
out the path which leads to true felicity,. 
Pear and— virtuous youths, into whofe hands 
this booK may chance to fall, adopt with af* 

B 4 fedionato 
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fed^ionate zeal the good it contains, and tejeSt all 
that does not touch and penetrate the heart ; and 
if you acknowledge that I have enlightened your 
mind, corre£ted your manners, and tranquillized 
your heart, I (hall congratulate myfelf on the fuc- 
cefs of my defign, and think my labours richly re* 
warded. 

BrLiEVB me, all ye amiable youths from whofe 
minds the artifices and gaieties of the world have 
not yet obliterated the precepts of a virtuous edu- 
cation ; who are not yet infe&ed with its inglo- 
rious vanities ; who, ftill ignorant of the tricks and 
blandiihmcnts of fedu6lion, have preferved the de- 
fjre to perform fome glorious action, and retained 
the power to accompli (h it ; who, in the midft of 
feafting, dancing, and aflemblies, feel an inclina^ 
tion to efcape from their unfatisfaclory delights. 
Solitude will afford you a fafe afylum. Let the 
voice of experience recommend you to cultivate a 
fondnefs for domeflic pleafures, to incite and for- 
tify your fouls to noble deeds, to acquire that cool 
judgment and intrepid fpirit which enables you to 
form corre6t eflimates of the charafkers of mankind 
and of the pleafures of fociety. But to accom- 
plifh this high end you muft turn your eyes from 
thofe trifling and infignificant examples which a 
degenerated race of men affords, and ftudy the il- 
luflrious chara£ters of the ancient Greeks, the 

RoMAKSy 
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Romans, and the modern English. In what 
nation will you find more celebrated inftances of 
human greatnefs ? What people poflTefs more va- 
lour, courage, firmnefs, and knowledge ? Where 
do the arts and fciences fhine with greater fplen- 
dour, or with more ufefal cfFcdl ? But do not de- 
ceive yourfelves by a belief that you will acquim 
the charadker of an Englishman by wearing a 
crojpped head of hair: No, you muft pluck the 
roots of vice from your mind, deftroy the feeds of 
weaknefs in your bofoms, and imitate the great 
examples of heroic virtue which that nation fo 
frequently aflbrds. It i» an ardent love of liberty, 
undaunted courage, deep penetration, elevated fen- 
timent, and well cultivated underftanding, that 
conftitute the British character, and not 
their cropped heads, half boots, and round hats. 
It is virtue alone, and not drefs or titles^ that can 
ennoble or adorn the human chara£ter. Dre(s is 
an obje<5l too minute and trifling wholly to occupy 
a rational mind, and an illuftrious defcent is only 
advantageous as it renders the real merits of its im- 
mediate poflefibr more confpicuous. In tracing 
your genealogies, rank, ye noble youths, thofe only 
among your anceftors who have performed great 
and glorious afiions, whofe fame (hines in the pages 
of their country's hrftory, and whofe admired cha- 
raders foreign nations envy and applaud. Never, 
however, lofe fight of this important truth, that 

no 
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no 9ne can be truly great until he has gained a tnow^ 
ledge ofhimfelf\ a knowledge which can only be 
acquired by occasional retirement. 

May the perufatofthe following pages increafe 
your inclination for a wife and active Solitude, 
juftify your averfion from worldly pleafures, and 
heighten your repugnance to employ vicious 
ifEANS in the attainment even of virtuous 
ENDS ; for no worldly advantages purchafed by 
diihonourable means can be either folid or lafting. 

*' Retired, we tread a fmooth and open way ; 
Thro* briars and brambles in the World we ftrayj 
Stiff oppoiition> aod perplexed debate. 
And thorny care, and rank and flinging hate, 
Choak up our pafTage, our career controul. 
And wound the fined feelings of the Soul. 
O facred Solitude ! divine retreat I 
Choice of the prudent ! envy of the Great \ 
By thy pure ftream, or in tliy waving fhade. 
We court fair Wisdom, that ccleftial maid : 
The genuine offspring of her lov*d embraoe. 
Strangers on earth ! are Innocence and Peace; 
There from the w^j of men laid fafe aihore 
We fnoile to hear the didant tempefl roar 5 
There bled with HEALTH,withbufinefs unperplexed. 
This life we relifh, and infure the next; 
There too the Muses fport nmth fftyrtles crown d, 
IVhile joys untainted beam on all around* 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 



THE INFLUENCE OF SOLITUDE UPON THE MIND* 



T^HE true value of liberty can only be conceived 
by minds that are free. Slaves remain in- 
dolently contented in captivity. Men who have 
been long tofled upon the troubled ocean of life, 
and have learned by fevere experience to entertain 
juft notions of the world and its concerns, to ex- 
amine a^fcry objed: with unclouded and impartial 
eyesy to walk ere£t in the ArlGt and thorny paths of 
virtue, and to find their happinefs in the reflexions 
qf an honeft mind, alone are--*FR££. 

The path of virtue, indeed, is devious, dark^ 
and dreary ; but though it leads the traveller over 
hills of difficulty, it at length brings him into the 
delightful and extenfive plains of permanent hap** 
pinefs and fecure repofe. 

The love of Solitude, when cultivated in the 
morn of life, elevates the mind to a noble indepen- 
dence : but to acquire the advantages which Soli* 
tude is capable of aflEbrding, the mind muft not 

4 ^ 
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be impelled to it by melancholy and difcontent, but 
by a real diftafle to the idle pleafures of the world, 
a rational contempt for the deceitful joys of life, 
and juft apprebeniions of being corrupted and fe* 
duced by its iniinuating and deftrudlive gaieties. 

Many men have acquired and exercifed in Soli- 
tude that tranfcendent greatnefe of mind which 
defies events ; aod, like the majeftic cedar which 
braves the fury of the mod violent temped, have 
refifted, with heroic courage^ the ievereft florms of 
fate. Some few, indeed, have retained m retire- 
ment the weaknefles of human nature, but the 
coodu£): of greater numbers has clearly evinced that 
a man c^good (esiie canpot degenerate eveo in the 
Kkoft dreary feclufion* 

Solitude^ indeed, Xoimetimes readers the mind 
in a flight degree arrogant and conceited ♦, but 
fhefe eSeSts are eafily removed by a judicious in- 
tercourfe with mankind. Mifandiropy, contempt 
of feUy, and pride of fpisit, are, in iiobte minds, 
changed by the maturity of age into dignity of cha* 
radier; and that fear of the opinion of the world 
which awed the weaknefs and inexperience of 

• ** Plato, towards the conclufion of his fourth letter, warns Di on 
to guard againft that aufterityor baughtinefs which is the coinpanl(« 
•S Solitude," *^ nh avdvihta tftifAui, {utouui," 
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ybutbv 19 fuccee<fed by firmbersy and a high difilaia 
of thofe falfe notions by which it was difmayed : 
the obfervations oiice fo dreaded lofe all their (lings ; 
the miiad views objeds not as they are^ but as they 
ought to be; and, feeling a contempt for vice, rifes 
into a noble enthufiafm for virttie, gaining ffom 
the conflid a rational experience and acompaf^ 
fionate feeling which never decay. 

TftEfcience of the heart, indeed, with which 
youth fliould be familiarized as early as poffible, is 
too fi^5^?ntly neglefted. It removes the afperities 
and polifties the rough furfaces of the mind. Thli 
fcience is founded on that noble philofophy which 
regulates the charafkers of men, and operating 
more by love than by rigid precept, corre6b the 
cold di£tates of reafon by the warm feelings of the 
heart ; opens to view the dangers to which they are 
expofed ; animates the dormant faculties of the 
mitid ; and prompts them to the pra6lice of all the 
virtues. 

Dion * was educated in all the turpitude and 
fervility of courts, accuftomed to a life of foftnefs 

and 



^ Dion the fon of Stppdr'tHUs was related to and employed in the 
fervice of Diohysivs ttie elder, the tyrant of Syraeufe. He per* 
fuaded Dionysius to invite Plato, the celebrated -Grecian philofo^ 
pher, to bis court* Dioy lifteniog to his divine precepts became im- 

CQed lately 
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and efieminacyy and, what is ftill warfe^ tainted bf 
oftentation, luxury, and every fpecies of vicious 
pleafure; but no fooner did he liften to the 
divine Plato, and acquire thereby a tafte for that 
fublime Philofophy which inculcates the prance 
of VIRTUE, than his whole foul became deeply 
enamoured of its charms. The fame love of virtue 
with which Plato infpired the mind of Dion, 
may be filently and almoft imperceptibly infufed 
by every tender mother into the mind of her child* 
Philofophy, frooi the lips of a wife and fenfible 
woman, glides quietly, but with ftrong efie£t, into 
the mind through the feelings of the heart. Who 
is not fond of walking even through the mofl 

ndUately inrpired widi the love of virtue^ and by his exemplary good 
conduct rendered himfelf fo extremely popular, that he became odious 
in the eyes of the tyrant, who banifhed him to Greece, where he col- 
le^Eled a numerous force, and xefolved to releafc his country from 
flavery. In this enterprise he confirmed the obfervation of his phi- 
lofophic inftruftor, " that power and fortune muft concur with pru- 
*' dence and juftice to efifeA any thing great itf 9 political capacity." 
He entered the port oiSyracuJe only with two flups, and in three days 
reduced under his power an empire which bad fubfifted for fifty years, 
and which was guarded by 500 ihips of war, and above 100,000 
troops. The tyrant (then Dionysius the younger) fled to Corinthp 
and Dion kept the reins of government in his own hands until he 
was betrayed and murdered by CaUicratet, one of his moft intimate and 
£imiliar friends. *« When I explained,'* fays Plato in his feventh 
letter, <^the principles of philofophy and humanity to Dion, I little 
<< thought I was infenfibly opening the way to the fubverfion of ty« 
^ ranny, and the lilwrcki of mankind." 

rough 
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j^ugh and difficult paths, when conduced by the 
hand of Love ? What fpecies of inftrudion can be 
more fuccefsful than foft lefibns from a female 
tongue, dictated by a mind profound in underfland* 
ing, and elevated in fentiment ; where the heart 
fbek all the aiFe6tion that her precepts infpire ? 
Oh! may every mother, fo' endowed, be blefled' 
vvith a child who delights to liften in private to her 
edifying obfervations ; who, with a book in hi& 
hand, loves to feek among the rocks Ibme fequet- 
iered fpot favourable to ftudy ; who, when walk- 
ing with his dogs and gun, frequently recKnes 
under the friendly fhade of fome majeftic tree, 
and contemplates the great and glorious charafters 
which the pages of Plutarch prefcnt to his view, 
inflead of toiling through the thickets of the fur- 
rovinding woods to fearch for game. 

The wifhes of a mother areaccomplifhed when 
the filence and folitude of the forefts feize and 
animate the mind of her beloved child*; when 
he begins to feel that he has feen fufficiently the 
pleafures of the world ; when he begins to per- 
ceive that there are gi^eater and more valued cha« 

• <* Mirum eji,* fays the youager Pliny, ^^ ut animus agiiai'wit 
*' imfuqut corporis exciMur. yam undiqutfiv^e etfiiitudo ipfirumquf 
*^ iffud^ifntiwOf fuoJ Vfnationi daittry magna cogitatioms incitamenta 

ra£|ers 
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ladlenlSiiA lioblemenfor f(}ttires^» than mlaiile)^ or 
kings; chara<9^Fs who enjoy a more elevated fenfe 
of pleafore than gaming tables and aflemblies are 
ca{K}hle of affisrding ; who feek» at every interval 
ef]eifure> the (hadesof folitude with rapturous de* 
light, whofe minds have been infpired with a love 
of literature and philofophy from their earlieft in- 
fancy ; whofe bofoms have glowed with a love of 
icience through every fubfeq^ent period of their 
lives; and whe, amidft the greateft calamities, 
are capable of banifhing, by a iecret charm, the 
deepeft melancholy and moft profound dejedtion. 

The advantages of Solitude to a mind that feels 
a real difguft at the tireibme intercourfes of (bciety 
are inconceivable. Freed from the worlds the 
veil which obfcurcd the intelledl fuddenly falls, 
the clouds which dimmed the light of reafon difap- 
pear, the painful burthen which opprefied the foul 
is alleviated ; we no longer wreftle with furround- * 
iiig perils ; the apprehcnfion of danger vanifhes ; 
the fenfe of misforttine becomes (bftened ; the dif- 
penfations of Providence no longer excite the mur- 
mur of difcontent ; and we enjoy the delightful 
pleafures of a calm, ferene, and happy mind. Pa- 
tience and redgnation follow and refide with a con* 
tented heart ; every corroding care flies away on: 
the wings of gaiety ; and on every fide agree* 

able 
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Mt and iaterefting fcenes prefent diemfelves to 
oar Tiew : the brilliant fun finking behind the 
lofty mountains, tinging their fnow-crowned tur* 
rets with golden rays ; the feathered choir hafl:en« 
ing to feek within their mofiy cells a foft, a (ilent, 
and fecure rejx^e ; the ihrill crowing of the amo^ 
rous cock; the folemn andilately march of ozea 
returning from their daily toil ; and the graceful 
paces of the ^^nerous fteed. But amidft the vicious 
pleafures of a great metropolis, where fenie 
and truth are conftantly defpifed, and intimity 
and confcience thrown afide as inconvenient and 
<)p|H'effive *, the faireft forms of fancy are ob- 
firured, and the pureft virtues of the heart cor* 
rupted. 



' * In fpeftktng tiuis of the dangers of a Metropolis, the Author caa 
•nly mean to point out the eifeds produced by the had eompamy that 
iofeft it ; for in another part of his work he has given an indance in 
which THE TOWN IS preferable to th« country. " The poet 
Martial/' fays he, '< on his return to Bibilhy the village of his na- 
tivity, in SpMtff after having lived thirty *four years among the moft 
learned and enlightened men of Rome, found it a dreary dciert> a 
frightful folitude I Forced to alTociate with pcrfons who felc no 
picafure in the elegant occupations of literature and the fciences, a pain^ 
iul languor feiaed his mind, and he fighed inc^antly to jevifit the be« 
loved MSTKopoLiSy where he had acquired fuch univerfal fame; 
where his good ienfey his penetratioOy his (jpgacity, were duly ap« 
plau d fri , and immortality promifed to his writingSi by the encomiums 
they received from the younger P1.INT, as pofleffing equal acumen, wit^ 
and eafe : but, on the contrary, in the iiupid village of Bihilis, hia 
£uiie and learning only acquired him envy and contempt." 

C But 
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But the firft and moft inconteftable advantage 
of SoLiTUDB iSy that it accuftoms tlijs mmd to 
think : the imagination becomes more vivid, and 
the memory more faithful, while the fenfes remain 
undiftarbed, and no external objedl agitates the 
fool. Removed far from the tirefome tumults of 
public fociety, where a multitude of heterogene- 
ous objedb dance before our eyes and fill the mind 
with incoherent TK>tions, we learn to fix our at- 
tention to a fingle fubjefl, and to contemplate that 
alone. An author *, whofe works I could read 
with pleafure every hour of my life, fays, " It is 
** the power of attention which in a great meafure 
'* diftinguifhes the wife and the great from the 
*• vulgar and trifling herd of men. The latter 
" are accuftomed to think, or rather to dream, 
" without knowii^ the fubje£l of their thou^ts. 
** In their unconne£ted rovings they purfue no 
** end ; they follow no track. Every thing floats 
" loofe and disjointed on the furface of their minds ; 
'< like leaves fcattered and blown about on the 
** face of the waters," 



• Dr. Blair, the author of the highly celebrated Sermons, and of 

an excellent work, intitled, " Leisures on Rhetoric and Belles Let- 

*' tres/' printed at Londoo, for the firft time, in the year 1783, and 

(Kiifpenlably necellkry to be ftudied by every perfon who wifhes to 

fpeak and write with elegance and propriety. 

The 
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, Th£ haUt of thinking with fteadinefs and at- 
tiention can only be acquired by avoiding the dif- 
tradiion which a multiplicity of obje£b always 
create ; by turning our obfervation from external 
things ; and feeking a (ituation in which our daily 
occupations are not perpetually fhifting their courfe, 
and changing their diredlion. 

Idleness and inattention foon defiroy all 
the advantages of retirement ; for the moft dan- 
gerous paiEons, when the mind is not properly 
employed, rife into fermentation^ and produce a 
variety of eccentric ideas and irregular defires. 
It is necefiEiry, alfo, to elevate our thoughts above 
the mean confideration of fenfual objefts : the un- 
incumbered mind then recalls all that it has read ; 
all that has pleafed the eye, or delighted the ear; and 
refiedling on every idea which either obfervation, 
experience, or difcourfe, has produced, gains new 
information by every refle£tion ; and conveys the 
pureft pleafures to the foul. The intelle£t con- 
templates all the former fcenes of life ; views by 
anticipation thofe that are yet to come ; and blends 
all ideas of paft and future in the a£tual enjoyment 
-of the prefent moment. To keep, however, the 
mental powers in proper tone, it is neceflary to di- 
re£l: our attention invariably towards fome noble and 
interefting ftudy. 

It may perhaps excite a fmile when I aflert, 

C 2 that 
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that Sdkude is the only fchool in which the ch^- 
radeis of men can be properly developed ; but it 
mttft be recollected, that although the materials cf 
this ftudy muft be amafled in Society ^ it is in Soliuuk 
alone that we can apply them to their proper ufe. 
The world is the great fcene of our obfervations, but 
to apply them with propriety to their refpe^ve ob* 
je&s is exclufively the work of Solitude. It is 
admitted that a knowledge of the nature of man is 
neceflary to our happiae(s ; and therefore I cannot 
conceive bow it h poffible to call thofe chara^is 
saaliguant and mi(antbropic» who, while they ooa* 
tinue in the world, endeavour to difcover even die 
faults, foibles, and iroperfe&ions of humankind. 
The purfuit of this fpecies of knowledge, which cam, 
€»4y be gained by obfervation, is furely laudable, 
and not deferving the cibloquy that has been caft 
qn it. Do ]|, in my medical charadkr^ feel any 
malignancy or hatred to the fpeciei^ when 1 ftudy 
the nafure and e^cplore the fecret caufes of tbofe 
weakne£fes and dif^rders wbioh ajne i^cid^iital^Q the 
human frame ? when I examipe the iu|)j^ with 
the clofeft infp^ion, and ppiat out, iix the g^ 
neral benefit, I hop^, of maqkifid, as w^U ^ to 
my own fatisfa£lion, all the frail fmd imp€)Ffe& 
psMcti in the aq^tomy of |he huip^n body ^ 

But a difference is fuppofe^ to eyift b^ween 
^e obfervatioDs which we are permitted to make 

iQ>on 
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tpon the anatomy of the human body, and thofii 
which we aflume re fpefiing the philofophy of the 
mind* The phyfictan, it is faid, ftudies the ma-* 
ladies which are incidental to the human frame, tb 
apply fuch remedies as the particular occaflon may 
require : but it is contended, that the moralill has a 
different end in view. Thisdiftinc^ion however is • 
certainly without foundation. A fenGble and feeling 
philofopher views both the matBl and phyfical defeSs 
of his feUow-creatures with an equal degree of re** 
pet* Why dd moralifts (hun mankind, by retiring 
into Solitude, if it be not to avoid the contagion of 
tbofe vices which they pefceive fo prevalent in the 
world, and which are not obferved by thofe who 
are in the habit of feeing them daily indulged with** 
out cenfure ot reftraint? The mind, without 
doubt, feels a confiderable degree of pleafure in de-» 
teding the imperft Aions of human nature ; and 
where that detection may prove beneficial to man^ 
Iciad, without doing an injury to any individual, to 
publifli them to the world, to p(rint out their qua* 
Uties, to place them, by a luminous deicription, be- 
fore the eyes of men, is, in my idea, a pleafure fe 
far from being mifchievous, that I rather tbink» 
and I truft I (hall continue to think (o even in tht 
hour of death, it is the only real mode of d)(b6ver* 
ing the machinations of the devil, anddeftroy* 
ing the efie£t of his works. Solitude^ therefore, as 
it tends to excite a difpofition to think veith effed:» 

C3 to 
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to iiTtSt the attention to proper obje6b, toftrength^ 
en obfervation, and to increafe the natural fagacity 
of the mind) is the fchool in which a true know- 
ledge of the human charader is moft likely to be 
acquired. 



Bonnet, in an afie£ting paflage of the preface 
to his celebrated work on the Nature of the 
Soul, relates the manner in which Solitude ren* 
dered even his defe£l of fight advantageous to him. 

* Solitude," fays he, *^ neceflarily leads the mind 

* to meditation. The circumftances in which 

* I have hitherto lived, joined to the forrows 

* which have attended me for many years, and 

* from which I am not yet releafed, induced 

* me to feek in refledlion thofe comforts which 

* my unhappy condition rendered necefiary ; 

* and my mind is now become my conftant 

* retreat : from the enjoyments it affords I de* 

* rive pleafures which, like potent charms, dif- 

* pel all my afflidtions." At this period the 
virtuous Bonnet was almoft blind. Another 
excellent charader of a difierent kind, who devotes 
his time to the education of youth, Pfeffell at 
Colmar^ fupports himfelf under the affliction of 
total blindnefs in a manner equally noble and af- 
fe£ting, by a life lefs folitary indeed, but by the 
opportunities of frequent leifure which he employs 
in the ftudy of philofophy , the recreations of poetry, 

and 
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and the cxercifes of humanity. There was for- 
merly in Japan a college of blind perfons ; who, 
in all probability, were endued with quicker dif- 
cernment than many members of more enlighten- 
ed colleges. Thefe fightlefs academicians devoted 
their time to the ftudy of hiftory, poetry, and mu- 
fic. The mod celebrated traits in the annals of 
their country became the fubjc6Js of their mufc ; 
and the harmony of their verfes could only be ex- 
celled by the melody of their mufic. In reflefting 
upon the idlenefs and dii&pation in which a number 
of folitary perfons pa(s their time, we contemplate 
the condu£): of thefe blind Japanefe with the high- 
eft pleafure. The m/W'j eye opened and afforded 
them ample compenfation for the lofs of the cor- 
poreal organ. Light, life, and joy, flowed into 
their minds through furrounding darknefs, and 
bleffed them with the high enjoyment of tranquil 
thought and innocent occupation *• 

Solitude 



* It is impoilible to read this obTervation without recolleding the 
following beautiful and afFe&ing lines of our celebrated poet Milton, 
in his addrefs to Light : 

« thee I revifit fefc, 

" And feel thy fovran vital lamp ; but thou 
" Revifit*ft not thefe eyes, that roll in vain 
'' To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 
'' So thick a drop ferene hath quench'd their orbi, 
<< Or dim fuffufion v^'d. Yet not the more 

C 4 f<Ceaie 
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Solitude teaches^ us to think, and thought be« 
comes the principal fpring of human adVions ; for 
the anions of men, it is truly faid, are nothing 
inore than their thoughts embodied and brought 
into fubftantial exiftence. The mind, therefore, 
has only to examine with candour and impartiality 
the ideas which it feels the greateft inclination to 
purfue, in order to penetrate and expound the 
myftery of the human chara£ier ; and he wlio has 
not been accuftomed to felf-examination, will, 
upon fuch a" fcrutiny, frequently difcover truths 
of extreme importance to his happinefs, which the 
mifls of woiidly delufion had concealed totally 
frona his view. 

Liberty and leisure are all that an aflive 
mind requires in Solitude. The moment fuch a 
character finds itfelf alone, all the energies of his 
foul put themfelves into motion, and rife to a height 
incomparably greater than they could have ieache4 
lilider the impulfe pf a miqd clogged s^nd opprefled 



^f C^& I to wander, where the mufes haunt 
f* Clear fpring, or (hady grove, or funny hill, 
** Smit yrith the loye of fiu:red fong ' • . • 



»» 



f< Invention," fays Dr. Johnson, *^ is almoft theooljr litenffjr 
f^ labour which hiindnefs cannot obftru£i, and therefore Miltok na*r 
f^ turally folaced his foUtude by tl)e indulgence of his fancy and th? 
f< melody of his numbers.'* 
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by the incumbrances of (bciety. Even plodding ^n-r 
tbors who only endeavour to improve the thoughts 
of others, and aim not at originality, for them'<' 
felves derive fuch advantages from Solitude as to 
render them contented with their humble labours ; 
but to fuperior minds, how exquifite are the plea-f 
fures they feel when Solitude infpires the idea, 
and facilitates the execution of works of vir- 
tue and public benefit ! works which conftantly 
irritate the pailions of the foolifh,. and confound 
Ithe guilty confciences of the wicked. Th^ 
i^icuberance of a fine and fertile imagination is 
diaflsened by the furrounding tranquillity of Sor 
litude; all its diverging rays are concentrated t9 
pne certain point ; and the mind exalted to fuch 
powerful energy, that, whenever it is inclined to 
ftrike, the blow becomes tremendous and irreiift-^ 
ible. Confcious of the extent and force of his 
powers^ a charadter thus collefSted cannot be dif« 
nayed by legions of adverfaries, and he waits with 
judicious circumfpeftion to render fooner or later 
complete juftice to the enemies of virtue. The 
profligacy of the world, where vice ufurps the feat 
of greatnefs, hypocrjfy aflumes the face of can* 
dour, and prejudice clverpowen; the voice of truth, 
mufl indeed fling his bofom with the keeneft fen- 
fations of mortification and regret ; but catling his 
philofophic eye over the difordered fcene, he will 
(^rate what ought to be indulged from what ough$ 

4 not 
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not to be endured^ and by a happy well-timed ftnJce 
of iatire fix>in his pen will deftioy the bloom of 
vice» difappoint the machinations of hypocrify, 
and expofe the fallacies on which prejudice is 
founded. 

Truth unfolds her charms in Solitude with 
fuperior fplendon A great and good man, Dr. 
Blair of Edinburgh^ fays, ** The great and the 
** worthy, the pious and the virtuous, have ever 
** been addi£ted to ferious retirement. It is the 
'* charaderiftic of little and frivolous minds to 
** be wholly occupied with the vulgar obje6b of 
" life. Thefe fill up their defires, and fupply 
** all the entertainment which their coarfe ap- 
** prehenfions can relifh. But a more refined 
** and enlarged mind leaves the world behind it, 
*' feels a call for higher pleafures, and feeks 
** them in retreat. The man of public fpirit 
•* has recourfe to it in order to form plans for 
" general good ; the man of genius in order to 
** dwell on his favourite themes; the philofopher 
*• to purfue his difoveries ; and the faint to im- 
** prove himfelf in grace." 

Noma, the legiflator of Rome^ while he was 
only a private individual, retired^ on the death of 
Tatia his beloved wife, into the deep forefts of 
Ariciay and wandered in folitary mufings through 

the 
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the thickeft groves and moft fequeftered (hades. 
Soperftition imputed his lonely propenfity, not to 
difappointment, difcontent, or hatred to mankind, 
but to a higher caufe ; awifli filently toconamuni- 
cate with fome proteAing deity. A rumour was 
circulated that the goddefs Egeria, captivated 
by his virtues, iKid united herfelf to him in 
the facred bands of love, and, by enlightening his 
mind and ftoriog it with fupcrior wifdom, had led 
him to divine felicity*. The Druids alfo, who 

dwelt 



* NuMA PoMPiLius, though defcenJed from a noble Sabine fa-* 
mily, was ftill more diftinguilhcd for his piety than his birth ; and 
though he had married the daughter of Tatius, the regal fortunes of his 
£tther-in-law had not allured him to defert his patrimonial farm. The 
difpofition of his confort had proved fimilar to his own ; and after her 
deceafe, at a difbince from courts, he confoled himfelf in rural retire- 
ment by the mild precepts of philofophy : but his fequeftered virtues 
had not eluded the penetration of the Romans ; and aitiidft the {H-ivacy 
<^ h'ls much-loved groves, he was, in lefs than a year after the death 
of Romulus, furprized by a deputation from the fenate, who hailed 
him with the unwelcome title of King. "His mind," fays Plu- 
tarch, ** was naturally difpofed to virtue; and he ftill farther fub- 
** dued it by difcipline, patience, and philofophy ; not only purging it 
" of th^ grofier and more infamous paflions, but even of that ambition 
<< and rapacioufnefs which was then reckoned honourable ; pcrfuaded 
** that true fortitude coniids in the conqueft of appetites by reafon : on 
** this account he banifhed all luxury and fplendour from his houfe; 
'' and both the citizens and Grangers found in him a faithful counfellor 
** and an upright judge." His inclination to Solitude, and his cuftom 
of retiring into the fecret places of the foreft of jiricia, gave rife to fe- 
veral popular opinions ; and| among others, was that above related, 

which 
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dwelt atnong the rocks, in woods, and in the rood 
foliury places, are fuppofed to have inftruSed the 
infant nobility of their refpe£tive nations in wif« 
dom and in eloquence, in the phenomena of na« 
ture, in aftronomy, in the precepts of religion, and 
the myderies of eternity. The profound wifdom 
thus bellowed on the characters of the D&uids, 
although it was, like the ilory of Numa, the mere 
effect of imagination, difcovers with what enthu* 
fiafm every age and country have revered thole ve-* 
nerable chara£len, who, in the filence of groves and 
in the tranquillity of Solitude, have devoted their 
time and talents to the improvement of the hu* 
man mind and the reformation of the fpecies. 

Genius frequently brings forth its fineft 
fruits in Solitude merely by the exertions of its 
own intriniic powers, unaided by the patronage of 
the great, the adulation of the multitude, or the 
hope of mercenary reward. Flanders, amidft all 
the horrors of civil difcord,produced painters as rich in 
fame as they were poor in circumllances. The cele- 

which he, in order to procure a divine fan^lion to his hws, declared to 
be true. It is on thu fubje^l juftly obferved by an elegant hiftorian, 
fbat " although the integrity of the fage may be impeached in counter. 
^ nancing fi^ion, yet the pious fraud of the monarch may be palliated 
^ if not vindicated ; and policy will pardon that deceit which is exer- 
^ cifed to reform the manners and to reftrain the paffions of a lawlef$ 
^ sind barbarous people." 

brated 
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t)rated CbRRSCio had fo fddom beeii rewarded 
during his life, that the paltry payment of ttn 
piftoles of German coin, and which he was obliged 
to travel as far as Parma to receive, created in bk 
mind a joy fo excei&ve, that it caufed his death *• 
The felf-approbation of conicious merit was the 
only recompence thefe great artifts received ; they 
painted with the hope of immortal fame ; and pof*- 
teiity has done them juflice. 

Profound meditation in Solitude and filenoe, 
frequently exalts the mind above its natural tone, 
fires the imagination, and produces the moft refined 
and fublime conceptions. The foul then taftes the 
pureft, and moil refined delight ; and almoft lofes 
the idea of exifience in the intelleAual pleafure it 
recei%'es. The mind on every emotion darts through 
fpace into eternity ; and raifed, in this free enjoy- 
ment of its powers, by its own enthufiafm, ftrength- 
ens itfelf in the habitude of contemplating the no* 
bielt fubje^, and of adopting the moft heroic pur^ 



** Ttie ptymoot to Itiqo vas made in ^tuMm% a (f«pi« ^ea^fKt 
cqtiL The joy which the mind of Cor&ecjo felt in being the beayv 
cr of ib laige a ^uaniitj of money to his wife, prevented him from 
thinking either of the length of hjs journey or of the exceffive heat of 
the day. He walked twelve miles with fo much hafte and anxiety to 
reach home, that immediately on his return he was Seized with a vio- 
knt pleurify, of whidi he died. 

fuiti. 
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faits. It was in a folitary retreat, amidft the ihadd 
of a lofty mountain near Pyrmont, that the fooR'- 
dation of one of the moft extraordinary achievement! 
of the prefent age was laid. The Kikg of Prussia, 
while on a vifit to the Spa, withdrew himCelf 
from the company, and walked in iilent folitude 
among the moft fequeflered groves of this beautiful 
mountain, then adorned in all thie rude luxuriance 
of nature, and to this day diftinguifhed by the ap- 
pellation of " 7%e Royal Mountain ♦." On this 
uninhabited fpot, fmce become the feat of dif&pa- 
tion, the youthful monarch, it is (aid, firft formed 
the plan of conquering Sil£SI A* 

Solitude teaches with the happieft efieA 
the important value of tim£, of which the indo- 
lent, having no conception, can form no eftimate. 
A man who is ardently bent on employment, 
who is anxious to live not entirely in vain, never 
obferves the rapid movement of a ftop watch, the 
true image of tranfitory life, and moft ftriking 
emblem of the flight of time, without alarm and 
apprehenfion. Social intercourfe, when it tends to 
keep the mind and the heart in a proper tone, when 
it contributes to enlarge the fphere of knowledge, 
or to banifli corroding care, cannot indeed be 

* Koeniglbeiig* 

confidered 
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eonfuleFed a (actifice of time. But where focial 
intercourfe, even when attended with thefe happy 
eiie£ls, engages all our attention, turns the calm- 
nets of friendfhip into the violence of love, tranf- 
forms hours into minutes, and drives away all 
ideas except thofe which the objeft of our affec- 
tion infpires, year after year will roll unimproved 
away* Time properly employed never appears 
tedious ; on the contrary, to him who is engaged 
in ufefully difcharging the duties of his (lation ac- 
cording to the beft of his ability, it is light, and 
pleafantly tranfitory. 

A CERTAIN young prince, by the afliftance of a 
number of domeftics, feldom employs above five 
or fix minutes in dreffing. Of his carriage it 
would be incorredl to fay that he goes in it ; for it 
flies. His table is fuperb and hofpitable, but the 
pleafures of it are ffaort and frugal : princes, indeed, 
feem difpofed to do every thing with rapidity* 
This Royal Youth, who pc^ffes extraordinary 
talents, and uncommon dignity of. chanu^er, at- 
tends' in his own perfon to every application ; and 
affords fatisfa£tion and delight in every interview. 
His domeflic efbblifhment engages his mod fcru- 
pulous attention, and he employs feven hours every 
day without exception, throughout the year, in 
reading the beft Englifh, Italian, French, and 
German autliors. It may therefore be truly faid 
J that 
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diat this Prince is well acquainted with the value 
of time. 

The honre which a man of the world throws 
idly away, are, in Solitude, difpofed of with pro- 
fitable |deafure ; and no pleafure can be more pro- 
fitable than that which refults from the judicious 
«fe of time. Men have many duties to perform : 
be, therefore, who wifhes to difcharge them ho- 
nourably, will vigilantly feize the earlieft oppor- 
tunity, if he do not wifli that any part of the paff* 
ing moments fhould be torn, like a ufelefs page, 
from the book of life. Ufeful employment flops 
the career of time, and probngs the duration of 
our exiftence. To think and to work, is to live. 
Our ideas never flow with more rapidity and abun-* 
dance, or with greater gaiety, than in thofe hours 
which ufeful labour fteals from idlenefs and diffi- 
pation. To employ our time with economy, we 
ihould frequently nAeSt how many hours efeapc 
from us againft our inclination. A celebrated 
Englifh author fays, ** When we have d6du£ted 
^' all that is abforbed in fleep, all that is inevitably 
:* appropriated to the demands of nature, or irre- 
** fiftibly engrofied by the tyranny of cuftom ; all 
that is pafled in regulating the fuperficial decora- 
tions of life, or is given up in the reciprocation 
of civility to the difpofal of others ; all diat is 
** torn from us by the vi<dence of difeafe, or ftoka 

" imperceptibly 
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** iaapercepdbly away by laffitude and languor ; 
** we ihall find that part of our duration very fmall 
•* of which we can truly call ourfelves mafters, or 
*• which we can (pend wholly at our own choice* 
** Many of our hours are loft in a rotation of petty 
** cares, in a conftant recurrence of the fame em* 
** ployments; n^my of ovir provisions for ea(is or 
** happinef^ are always ^xhaofted by the pre^jjiil 
** day, and a great part of our e^iftenoe ierv«» na 
<< other purpofe than that of fntUing m tg enJQjr 
** the reft.'* 

Tiuz U nevjcr more, mifpcot tbaa while we 
d^daw a^nft the want of it ; all wr a^ons ai9 
then tln<^ured with peevi£hne(s. The.yol^e.Qf 
life is certainly the leaft oppreffive when we carry 
it with good-humour ; and in the (hades of rufal 
retirement, when yrc have once ac<}uired a refc^u* 
tion to pais our hours with economy, forrowful 
lamentations on the fubjed]; of time mifpent and 
bafine^ negle£bcd never torture the mind. 



The Splbbn is feldom felt where Flora reigns; 
The low'iing eye, the petulance, the frown. 
And fallen fadnefs, that o*erfliade^ diftort, 
And mar the face of beauty, when no canib 
For fuch immeaforable woe appears, 
Tbefe Fi^oea banifhes, and gives the fair 

D 
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, Sweet fmiles and bloom lefs tranfient than her own. 
It is the condant revolution, flale 

. And taftelefsy of the fame repeated jojs^ 
That palls and fatiates^ and makes languid life 
A pedlar's pack, that bows the bearer down. 

Solitude, indeed, may prove more dangerous 
than all the diffipation of the world, if the mind 
be not properly employed. Every man, from the 
iponarch on the throne to the peafant in the cot- 
tage, (hould have a dally talk, which he fhould 
feel it his duty to perform without delay. " Carpe 
*^ dieniy^^ fays Horace ; and this recommendation 
will extend with equal propriety to every hour of 
our lives. 

" Seek not. Leu co nob, vainly to defcry 
" What term the gods to fleeting life have given \ 
" No iitajJious fpells, Chaldean magic try 5 
• " But wait the unalterable doom of heaven. 

*' Whatever betide, let patience arm thy mind 5 
" Whether great Jove have countlefs years in fiore, 
** Or this the laft, whofe Weak tempeftuous wind 
'' Breaks its wild \^ves againft the Tufcan ihore. 






i< 



Pour the rich wine, i^^ gay enjoyment wife ; 
'* Contrad the hopes of life s contra6ted date. 

« Ev'n 
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•*. Et'n whilft wfe fpeak, the winged jnoment flies; 
" Snatch prefent blifs, and leave the reft to fate^*.** 

The voluptuous of every defcription, the vo- 
taries of Bacchus and the fons of Anacreon^ exhort 
us to drive away corroding care, to promote incef*- 
fant gaiety, and to enjoy the fleeting hours as they 
pafs ; and thefe precepts, when rightly underftood, 
and properly applied, are founded in ftrqng fenfe 
and found reafon ; but they muft not be underftood 
or applied in the way thefe fenfualifts advife ; they 
muft not be confumed in drinking and debauchery, 
but employed in fteadily advancing towards the ac* 
complifhment of the tafl^ which our refpe£live 
duties require us to perform. " If," fays Pe- 
trarch, •* you feel any inclination to ferve God, 
V in which conflfts the higheft felicities of our na- 
** ture ; if you are difpofed to elevate the. mind by 
*' the ftudy of letters, which, next to religion, 
*' procures us the trueft pleafures ; if, by your 
fentiments and writings, you are anxious to leave 
behind you fomething that will memorife your 
** name with pofterity, ftop the rapid progrefs of 
** tinie, and prolong the courfe of this uncertain 
*• life; fly, ah ! fly, I befeech you, from the en- 

* The eleventh Ode of Horace, from the tranflation by Wil- 
liam BoSCAW£N, £fq. 

D 2 joyments 
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** joymetits of the world, and pars the few re« 
** mainingdays you have to live in— SoLiTUDfi/' 

Solitude refines the tafte by affording the 
mind g r ea te r opportunities to cull and feleA the 
beauties of thofe obje£b which engage its attention. 
There it depends entirely on ourfelves to make 
choice of thofe employments which afford the 
higfaeft pleafure ; to read thofe writings, and to en- 
courage thofe refle^ons, which tend moft to purify 
the mind, and ftore it with the richeft variety of 
images. The fidfe notions which we (o eaiily 
acquire in the world, by relying upon the fen* 
timents of others, inttead of confuking our own, 
are in Sditude eafily avoided. To be obliged 
continually to lay, ** I dare not think wtbtrwfe^ 
is infupportable. Why, alas ! will not men ftrive 
to form opinions of their own, rather than (ubmit 
to be guided by the arbitrary di&ites of others?' 
If a work pleafe me, of what importance is it to 
me whether the heeai monde approve of it tnr not ? 
What information do I receive from you, ye cold . 
and mfferable critics ? Does your approbation 
make me feel whatever is truly noble, great, and 
good, with higher reliih or more refined delight ? 
How can I fubmit to the judgment of men, who 
always examme haftily, and generally determine 
wrong? 

"Who 
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^ Who De*er adrance a judgmeot of their own. 
But catch the fpreading notion of the Town -, 
Who reafon and conclnde by precedent^ 
And own ftale nonfenfe which they ne'er invent. 
Who judge of authors' names^ not work8> and then. 
Nor praife nor blame the writingSy but the men. 
Of all his fervile herd» the worft is he 
That in proud dulnefs joins with Quafi^; 
A con(Unt critic at the great man's board» 
To fetch and carry nonfenfe for my Lord. 

' What wofnl fb]£F this madrigal would be. 
In fome ftarvM hackney fimneteer^ or me. 
But let a Lord onee own the happy lines. 
How the wit bffightois ! how the %le refines I 

. Before his facred name flies every fault, 
Afid each exalted flanya teems with thought I 

Mes of enlightened minds who are capable of 
correAly diftinguifhing beauties from defeds, 
whofe bofoms feel the higheft pleafure from the 
works of Genius, and the fevereft pain from dul" 
hck and depravity, while they admire with enthu- 
fiafm, condemn with judgment and deliberation $ 
and retiring from the vulgar herd, either alone, or 
in the fociety of fele<5ted friends, refign themfelves 
to the delights of a tran^^uil intercourfe with the 
illuftrions fages of antiquity, and with thofe wri* 
ters who have diftingulflied and adorned fucceedin^ 
timea* 

P3 ''Oh I 
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*' Oh 1 knew he but his happioefs, of men 
** The happiefi he ! y^ho far retiredfrom publicrage, 
'^ Deep in the vale, with a choice few retir'd^ ' 
*' Drinks the pure pleafuret of the aural life. 
*' For here dwells fimple truth ; plain innocence; 
UnfuUied beauty ; found unbroken youth. 
Patient of labour, with a little pleafed 1 
** Health ever blooming; unambitious toil; 
*' Calm contemplation, and poetic eafe.** 

• 

Solitude, by enlarging- the (phere of its in- 
formation, by awakening a more lively curiofity, 
by relieving fatigue, and by promoting application, 
renders the mind more a£tive, and multiplies the 
number of its ideas. A man who was well ac- 
quainted with all thefe advantages, has faid, that 
" by filent folitary refle£tion we exercife and 
*• ftrcngthen all the powers of the mind. The 
** many obdacles which render it di£BcuIt to pur-. 
^^ fue our path difperfe and retire, and we return 
^* to a bufy focial life with more cheerfulnefs and 
" content. The fphere of our underftanding be- 
** comes enlarged by refledlion ; we have learned 
** to furvey more objefb, and to bind them intel- 
** ledlually together ; we carry a clearer fight, a 
«* jufter judgment, and firmer principles, with us 
f * into the world in which we are to live and afk ; 
** and are then more able, even in the midflof all 
<< its diflra£tions, to preferve our attention, to 

J ti think 
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^* think with accuracy, to determine with judg- 
** ment, in a degree proportioned lo the prepara- 
*< tions we have made in the hour of retirement." 
Alas I in the ordinary commerce of the world, 
the curiofity of a rational mind loon decays, 
whilft in Solitude it hourly augments. The re- 
fearches of a finite being neceflarily proceed by 
flow degrees. The mind links one propofition to 
another, joins experience with obfervation, and 
from the difcovery of one truth proceeds in fearch 
of others. The aftronomers who firft obferved 
the courfe of the planets, little imagined how 
important their difcoveries would prove to the 
future interefts and happinefs of mankind. At^ 
traded by the fpangled fplendour of the firmament, 
and obferving that the ftars nightly changed their 
courfe, curiofity induced them to explore the 
caufe of this phenomenon, and led them to 
purfue the road of fcience. It is thus that the 
foul by filent activity augments its powers; and a 
contemplative mind advances in knowledge in pro* 
portion as it inveftigates the various caufes, the 
immediate etk&St and the remote confequences of 
an eftabli{hed truth. Reafon, indeed, by impeding 
the wings of the imagination, renders her flight 
le& rapid, but it makes the oh]tSt of attainment 
more fure. Drawn afide by the charms of fancy, 
the mind may conftru(^ new worlds; but they im- 

D 4 mediately 
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mediately bnrft, like airy Grabbles formed of foa{> 
and water ; while reafon examines the materiah of 
its projeded febric, and ufes thofe only which are 
durable and good, 

<* The great art to learn much," fays Locks, 
<^ is to undertake a little at a time.'' Dr. John* 
aoN, the celebrated Englifh writer, has very for« 
cibly obferred, that **' all the performances of 
^* human art, at which we look with praife or 
*< wonder, are ioftaticee of the refiftleft force oF 
** perfeverance ; it is by this that the quarry be* 
<« conoies a pyramid, and that diftant countries ai^ 
** united by canals. If a man was to compare lite 
** eSfA of a ilngte ftroke with the pickaxe, or of 
-^* one improffion of a fpade, with the general de<» 
^f fign and laft mfuk, be would be overwhelmed 
4* with the ienfe of their difpropootion ; yet thofe 
<* petty operations, ine^ndy continued^ in timt 
^* furmount the greateft difficulties, and mountaim 
<< are levelled, and oceans bounded 1^ the ilender 
^* for^ of human beings. It is therefore of the 
^* utinoft importance that tliofe who have any 
*^ intention of deviating from the beaten roads of 
^< life, and acquiring a reputation fuperior to nameK 
^< hourly fwept away by time among the refufe of 
^* fame, fliould add to their reaibn and d^eir fpiric 
.*' the power of perfifting in their purpofe; acquire 

^< the art of f?^pping what they cannot batter ; and 

?♦ th9 
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*^ th« habit of vanquilhing obftinate refiftance bjr 
^< obftinate attacks/* 

It is adivity of mind that gives life to the moft 
dreary defert, converts the (blitary cell into a focial 
ivorld, gives immortal fame to genius, and pro* 
Pisces mafterpteces of ingenuity to the artift. The 
mind feels a pleafure in the exercife of its powen 
proportioned to the difficulties it meets with, and 
the obftacles it has to furmount. When Apelles 
was reproached for having painted fo few piflures, 
•od for the inceflant anxiety with which he re- 
touched his works, be contented himfelf with this 
ob&rvation, ^^ Ipmntforfofimty'^P 

The inadivity of monaftic folitude, the fierile 
tranquillity of the cloifter, are ill fuited to thofe 
who, after a ferious preparation in retirement, and 
an affiduous examination of their own powen, feel 
a capacity and inclination to perform great and 
good a6lions for the benefit of mankind. Princes 
cannot live the lives of monks : ftatefmen are no 
longer fought for in monafteries and convents; 
generals are no longer diofen from the members 
of the church. Petrarch, therefore, very perti- 

"* Ra^Hail airoy in the fame fpirity frequently declared that in 
arnie ef his pcrforaMuicet had he ever exprefled hit notion of a perfe^ 
fc?Wt;» 

nently 
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nently obferves, that '* Solitude rouft not be in* 
*• aSive, nor leifurc ufelcfsly employed. A cha- 
** rafter indolent, flothful, languid, and detached 
*^ from the afiairs of life, muft infallibly become 
** melancholy and miferable. From fuch a being 
*^ no good can be expeiSed ; he cannot purfue any 
** ufeful fcience, or poflefe the faculties of a great 
" man." 

The rich and luxurious may claim an exclufive 
right to thofe pleafures which are capable of being 
purchafed by pelf, in which the mind has no enjoy- 
ment, and which only afford a temporary relief to 
languor by deeping the fenfes in forgetfiilneis ; 
but in the precious pleafures of intelle£):, fo eafily 
acceilible by all mankind, the great have no ex- 
clufive privilege ; for fuch* enjoyments are only to 
be procured by our own induftry, by ferious rc- 
fledtion, profound thought, and deep refearch; 
exertions which open hidden qualities to the mind, 
suid lead it to the knowledge of truth, and to the 
contemplation of our phyfical and moral nature. 

A Swiss Preacher has in a German pulpit faid, 
** The ftreams of mental pleafures, of which all 
" men may equally partake, flow from one to the 
** other; and that of which we have moft fre- 
" (juently tafted, lofes neither its flavour nor its 
" virtue, but frequently acquires new charms, and 

** convey a 
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** conveys additional pleafure, the oftcncr it is 
** tafied. The fubjeSs of thefc pleafures are as 
^' unbounded as the reign of truth, as extenfi^e 
** as the world, as unlimited as the divine perfec* 
** tions. Incorporeal pleafures, therefore, ar(? 
** much more durable than all others: they neither 
** difappear with the light of the day, change with 
*' the external form of things, nor defcend with our 
^* bodies to the tomb; but continue with us while 
** we exifl: ; accompany us under all the viciffitudes 
** not only of our natural life, but of that which is 
** to come ; fecure us in the darknefs of the night, 
^' and compenfate for all the miferies we are doom- 
" ed to fufFer." 

Great and exalted minds, therefore, have al- 
ways, even in the buftle of gaiety, or amidft the 
more agitated career of high ambition, preferved a 
tafte for intelleAual pleafures. Engaged in affairs 
of the mod important confequence, notwithftand- 
ing the variety of obje(£b by which their attention 
was diftradled, they were ftill faithful to the 
MUSES, andfoudly devoted their minds to works of 
genius. They difregarded the falfe notion, that 
reading and knowledge are ufelefs to great men ; 
and frequently condefcended, without a blufb, to 
bqcome writers themfelves. 

Philip of Macedon, having invited Dio- 

KYSIUS 
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KYSIU8 the Younger to dine with him at Corimbf 
attempted to deride the father of his royal gueft 
becaufe he had blended the charaflers of prince 
^nd POET, and had employed hts leifure in writing 
odes and tragedies. ** How could the king find 
«* leifure/* faid Philip, " to write thofe trifles?'* 
*♦ In thofe hours," anfwered Dionysius, "which 
^ you and I fpend in drunkennefs and debauch* 
•• cry." 

Alexander alfo was paffionatol^ fond of 
reading; and whilft the world refounded with his 
victories, whllft blood and carnage marked his 
progrefii, whilft he dragged captive monarchs at his 
chariot wheels, and marched with increafing ar- 
dour over fmoking towns and defolated provinces, 
in fcarch of new objefks of viftory, felt, during 
certain intervals, the languors of unemployed 
time, and, lamenting that A/ia afforded no books 
to amufe his leifure, he wrote to Harpalus to 
fend him the works of Philijlus^ tlie tragedies of 
Euripides^ Sophocles^ EfchyluSy and the dithyrambics 
of Thaleftes. 

Brutus, the avenger of the violated liberties of 
Rome^ while ferving in the army under Pompey, 
employed among books all the moments he could 
fpare from the duties of his ftation ; and was even 
thus employed during the awful night which 
4 preceded 
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preceded the celebrated battle of Pharsaiia, b^ 
which^ the fate ^f the empire was decided. Op* 
preflied by the exceffive heat of the day, and by the 
preparatory arrangement of the army, which wat 
encamped in the middle of fummer on a marihy 
plain, he fought relief from the bath, and retired to 
his tent, where, whilft others were locked in the 
armsof fleep, or oontemplating the event of the 
enfuing day, he employed him&lf until the mom* 
ing dawned, in drawing a plan from the Htftory of 
Polylms, 

CicEito, who was more feniiUe of mental plea« 
fares than any other charafier, fays, in his oration 
for t!be poet Archies ^ *^ Why fhould I be aihamcd 
** to acknowledge pleafures like thefe, £ince« fer fo 
*^ many years, the enjoyment of them has never 
*^ prevented me from relieving the wants of others» 
** or deprived me of the courage to attack vice and 
•• defend virtue ? Who can julHy blame, who can 
*^ cenfure me, if, while others are purfuiog the 
** views of intereft, gazing at feftal (hows and idle 
" ceremonies, exploring new pleafures, engaged in 
** midnight revels, in the diftradtion of gaming^ 
** the madnefs of intemperance, neither repofing 
** die body nor recreating the mind, I fpend the re* 
" coUeAive hours in a pleafing review of my paft 
** life, in dedicating my time to learning and the 
« mufcs." 

Pt-IHV 
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Pliny the Elder* ^ full of the fame fpirit, de- 
voted every moment of his life to learning. A 
perfon read to him daring his meals; and he 
never travelled without a book and a portable 
writing-defk by his fide. He made extrads from 
every work he read; and, fcarcely conceiving him- 
felf alive while his faculties were abforbed in fleep, 
endeavoured, by his diligence, to double the du- 
ration of his exiftence. 

Pliny the Toungerf read upon all occailom> 
whether riding, walking, or fitting, whenever a mo- 
ment's leifure aflbrded him the opportunity ; but he 
made it an invariable rule to prefer the difcharge of 
the duties of his ftation to thofe occupations whi^ 
he followed only as amufement. It was this difpo- 
lition which fo Arongly inclined him to Solitude 



^ Cjecilius Plxnius Secundus, one of the moft leansed 
men of ancient Rome i he was defcended from an illuftrious family ; 
born at Verona ; and employed in feveral important affairs by the 
Emperors Vespasian and Titus. The eruption of Mount Vefu- 
Tiusy which happened in the year 79, proved fatal to him. 

^ This eloquent orator, amiable, and able man, was the nephew 
of Pliny the Elder. He was born during the reign of Ne&o $ 
bad the famous Vircini us for hit tutor and guardian; frequented 
the academy of QuiMTiLiAN ; and, after bearing feveral offices in 
the ftate both civil and military, died either a little before or foon 
after that excellent prince his admired Tkajan, about the year 
ii6« 

and 
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and retirement. ** Shall I never," exclaimed hcf 
in moments of vexation, ** break the fetters by 
" which I am reftrained ! Are they indiilbluble ? 
•* Alas ! I have no hope of being gratified : every 
** day brings new torments. No fooner is one 
** duty performed than another fucceeds. The 
** chains of bufinefs become every hour more 
weighty and extenfive/* 



4< 
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The mind of Petrarch * was always gloomy 
and deje£led except when he was reading, writing, 
or reCgned to the agreeable illufions of poetry, upon 
the banks of fome infpiring ftream, among the ro- 
mantic rocks and mountains, or the flower-enamel- 
led vallies of the Alps. To avoid the lofs of 
time during his travels, he conftantly wrote at every 
inn where he flopped for refrefliment. One of 
his friends, the Bishop of Cavaillon, being 
alarmed left the intenfe application with which he 
ftudied at Vaucluse, might totally ruin a con- 
ftitution already much impaired, requefted of hini 
one day the key of his library. Petrarch im- 
mediately gave it to him without aflcing the reafon 
of his requcft ; when the good bifliop inftantly 
locking up his books and writing-deik, faid, '' Pe- 

* F&ANCisPsTRARCH, a celebrated Italian poet, was born at 
Arezxa in 1304, and was the Ton of Petrarco di Parenzo: 
Se« an account of his Life and Writings, 12th voL Gibbon*s Rom 
£mp. 121 and 324. 

" trarch. 
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** TRA&CH, I hereby interdidl you from the ufe 
^* of pen» ink, and paper, for the fpaceof tendays." 
The fentence was iCevere ; but the of&nder fup* 
preiled his feelingSi and fubmitted to his fate. The 
firft day of his exile from his favourite purfuits was 
tedbusy the lecond accompanied with inceflant 
bead-achy and the third brought on fymptoms of 
an approaching fever. The Biihop, obfervinghis 
indifpofition, kindly returned him the key, and re* 
ftored him to his health *• 

The late Earl op Chatham on his entering 
into the world, was a comet in a troop of horfe 
dragoons. The regiment was quartered in a fmall 
village in England • The duties of his ftation 
were the firft objedb of his attention ; hot thf 
moment thefe were difcharged, he retired into So- 
litude during the remainder of the day, and devoted 
his mind to the ftudy of Hiftory. Subjeft from 
his infiincy to an hereditary gout, he endeavoured 
to eradicate it by regularity and abftinenoe ; and per- 
haps it was the feeble ftate of his health which firft 
led him into retirement ; but, however that may 
be, it was certainly in retirement that he had laid 



*CiCBRo,fpeakiag of the pletfures of the mind, fays, << They em- 
« ploy ut 10 youth, and amufe u« in old age ; in profperity they gnce 
** and embelUfli j in adterfity they afford us ihelter and fupport } dt# 
** lightfttl at home and eafy abroad, they (often flumbcr, Ihoitca 
** fatigue, and enliven retirement.** Cic. pro Acchiai* 

the 
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tlie foundation of that glory which he afterwards 
acquired. 

• 
Characters of this defcription, it tnay be faid, 
arc no longer to be found ; but in my opinion both 
the idea and aflertion would be erroneous. . Was 
the Earl of Chatham inferior in greatneis to a 
Roman ? And will his fon, who already, in the 
earlieft flage of manhood, thunders forth his elo- 
quence in the Senate like Demosthenes, and 
captivates like Pericles the hearts of all who hear 
him, who is now, even in the five-and-twentieth 
year of his age, dreaded abroad and beloved at home 
as Prime Minifter of the Britifh Empire, ever think 
or a£l under any circumdances with lefs greatnefs 
than his illuftrious father ? What men have been, 
MAN may always be. Europe now produces charac- 
ters as great as ever adorned a throne or command- 
ed ^ field. . Wifflom and virtue may exift, by 
proper cultivation, as well in public as in private 
life ; an4 become as perfect in a crowded palace, a% 
in a folitary cottage. 

Solitude will ultimately render the mind fu- 
perior to all the viciffitudes and miferies of life. 
The man whofe bofom neither riches, nor luxury^ 
nor grandeur, can render happy, may, with a book 
in his hand, forget all his torments under the 
friendly (hade of every tree; and experience plea* 

£ fures 
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fores » infinite as they are variedy as pure ai fhey 
are lafting, as lively as they are unfading, and as 
compatible with every public duty as they are con- 
tfibetery to pifivate hs^piriefi. The bigheft public 
AMiy, indeed, it that of employing our faculties for 
the benefit of mankind, and caui no when be fb ad^ 
Tantageouflydifcharged as in Sofitodb. To acquire 
a true notion of men and things, and boldly to 9ia* 
nounce our opinions to the world, is an indi^ftenfa* 
ble Gt)tigatk)n on every icidiridual» The Pl^ is 
ike channel through whiidi writers iiSnit the light 
of truth among the people, aoddifplay itsrar 
diaocetotfae eyes of the great. Good writers in-* 
%Mfe the mind with coiarage Co ihkik for itfelf, and 
tile firee communication of fentiments contribatw 
to ikt improvement and perfe&ion of human reft* 
km. it is this love of liberty diat leads men into 
Sbiitnde, wiiere th^ may iliww off the chains by 
which ^y are fettered in the world It is this 
diipofition to be free that makes .the man who 
ihinks in Solitude boldly Ipeak a langu^e which, 
in the corrupted intercourfe of focisty, he would 
not have dared openly to hazard. Courage is the 
compamoB of Solitude. The man who does not 
fear to fe^k his comforts in the peaceful Ihades of 
l^tirement, looks with firmnefs on^ the pride and 
in£dence of the great, and tears from the 
fiice of defpoti£aa the maik by wbidi it is con« 
oeakd* 



/ 



His mind enriched by knowledge, may dcffy thfe 
fnowns of fortune, and fee, unmoved, the various 
vtciffihKles of life. Wlren Dbmetrius had cap- 
tured the city of Meoara, and the property of the 
inhabitahts had been entirely pillaged by the foi- 
liters, he recolleAed that Stilpo, a philoTophtr of 
great reputation, who fought only the retirement 
«nd tranquiUify of a ftudiousiife, was among the 
tiumber. Having fent for him, Demetrius 
sftLed him if he had loft any thii^ during the piU 
lage. ** iVc,'* replied the philofopher, ** my pro* 
**ferty isjafe^ for it exifts only in my mind*.** 

Solitude encourages the difclofure of thofc 
fentiments and feelings which the manners of the 
world compd us to conceal. The mind there 
unb,«fthens itfelf with eafe and freedom. The pen 
indeed is not always taken up becaufe we are alone, 
but if we are inclined to write we ought to be 
alone. To cultivate philofophy or court the mufe 
with efie£t, the mind muft be free from all 
embarraiTment. The inceiTant cries of children, 
or the frequent intruiion of lervants with mefiages 
of ceremony and cards of compliment, diftra6l at- 
tention. An author, whether walking in the open 

;dr, feated in his clofet, reclined under the {hade o^ 
a Ipreading tree, or ftretched upon a fofa, muft be 

• Thii Asecd(»e irdif enntlj told by Pl vtakji* 

£ 2 free 
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free to follow all the impulfes of his mind^ anj 
indulge every bent and turn of his genius. To 
compofe with fuccefs, he muft feel an irrefiftibk 
inclination, and be able to indulge his fentiments 
and emotions .without obftacle or reilraint. There 
are indeed minds poilefled of a divine in(piration 
which is capable of fubduing every difficulty, and 
bearing down all oppofition ; and an author fhould 
fufpend his work until he feels this fecret call 
within his bofom^ and watch for thofe propitious 
moments when the mind pours forth its idea with 
energy, and the heart feels the fubjeft with in^^ 
creafing warmth ; for 



€( t « ,1 nt u h 



-Nature's kiadlitig breath 



Mull fire the chofen genius ', Nature's hand 

Muft fbing bis nerves and imp his eagle wings, 
, Impatient of the painful fteep, to foar 
' High as the fummit $ there to breathe at lar^ 

Ethereal air, with bards and fages old 

Immortal fons of praife— '^ — ' — »** 

Petrarch felt this facred impulfe when hd 
tore himfelf from Avignon^ the moft vicious' and 
corrupted city of the age, to which the Pope had 
recently transferred the papal chair ; and although 
ftill young, noble, ardent, honoured by his Holi- 
nefs, refpefted by Princes, and courted by Cardi- 
nals, he voluntarily quitted the fplendid tuniults of 

\ this 
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diis brilliant court, and retired to the celebrated 
Solitude of Vauclufe^ at the diftance of fix leagues 
from AvignoHy with only one fervant to attend him, 
and no other pofleflidn than an humble cottage and 
its furrounding garden. Charmed with the nsi* 
tural beauties of this rural retreat, he adorned it 
vvith an excellent library, and dwelt, for many 
years, in wife tranquillity and rational repofe*; 
employing his leifure in completing and polifhing 
his works ; and producing more original compofi** 
tions during this period than at any other of his 
life. But although he here devoted much time 
and attention to his writings, it was long before he 
could be perfuaded to make them public. Virgii. 
calls the leifure he enjoyed at Naples^ ignoble and 
pbfcure ; but it was during this leifure that ho 
wrote the Georgicsy ^e ipoft perfect of all his 

♦ The following! ^*"®' ■« attributed to Petrarch, on his rctiy^ 
bg to this celebrated hermltsige ; 

" Inveni re(|uiem : Spbs et Fo^tvka yalete! 
^* Nil mihi vobifcum eft j Iqdite nwnc ^lios j'* 

^nd which Le Sage^ with fon^c variation, has made hithttoGil Bfat 
that infcribc, with very happy e^fcd, over the door of his delights, 
ful villa at Llrias, in letters of gold : 

** Invcni portum. Spes et fortuna valete : 
** Sat me lufiftis, ladite nvnc alios. 

TIk original Is in Ovid. Fas. 2. zo%. 

E 3 workiu 
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works, and which evince, in almoft every line, th^t 
he wrote for immortality *. 

Th£ (nfffage of poflerity, indeed, is a noble exn 
pe£b^on which every excellent and gwat writef 
eheriihes vnAi enthnfiafm* An inferior mind con* 
lents itfelf with a more bumhle recompenfe, and 
fometimes obtains its due reward. But writers both 
great and good muft withdraw from the intemip*- 
tions of fociety, and, feeking the (ilence of the 
groves and the tranquillity of the fhades, retire into 
their own minds; for every thing they perform, 
all that they produce, is the eScSt of Solitude. To 

* <* VxRQiL in the thirty-fourth year af hit age retixed to a de* 
lightful privacy at NapUsf where he laid the plan of hii inimitable 
Getrgics, a work which he ondertook at the ^meft entreaties of 
that wife and able miniAer MiBCRVAs, on a noble political mch 
tivey a^d to promote the welfare of his country. Great was the de* 
foladon occafioned by the continuance and cruelty of the civil 
wars t Italy was almoft depopulated j the lands were uncultivat« 
ed and unftocked ) a £unine and mfurreftion enfued; Augustus 
himfelf hardly efcaped being ftoned by the enraged populace, who 
attributed this calamity to his ambition* Mjecbmas therefore re* 
felved, if poiHble, to revive the decayed fpirit of hufhindry ; to in* 
troduce a tafte for cultivation ; to make rural improvements a fit* 
/hionable amufement to the Great. What method fo likely to efr 
feSt this, as to recommend acriculture with all the inHnuatinf 
charms of poetry ? Virgil fully anfwered the ezpeftation of his 
polite patron $ for the Georges contaJA all thofe mallerly beauties 
that might be expeAed from an exalted genius, whofe judgment and 
imagination were in full vigour and maturity, and who had leifure 
to give the laft poliih and perfection to bis incomparable workman* 
Aip."— Warton's Life e/TirgU. 

accompliih 
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aeoomplifli a work capable of exiftiiig through fu« 
tore age^, or deferving the approbation of contem*- 
porary fages, the love of Solitude muft eiftireljr oc- 
cupy their feuls ; for there the miRd reviews and 
arranges, with the happteft eSe£t, all the ideas and 
impreffions it has gained in its obfervations in the 
^ world ; it is there atone that the dart of fatire can 
^be truly iharpened againft inveterate prejudices and 
^infatuated •piaions ; it is there alone that the vices 
and follies of mankind prefent themfelves accurate* 
hf to the view of the moralift, and excite his ardent 
endeavours to corre£l: and reform them. Thd 
hope of immortality is certainly the higheft with 
which a great writer can poifibly flatter his mind ; 
but he mufl pofiefs the comprehenfive genius of 
li Bacon; think with the acutenels of Vol- 
taire ; compoCb with the eafe and elegance of 
Rousseau; and, like them^ produce mailer- 
pieces worthy of pofterity in order to obtain it. 

The love of fame, as well in the cottage as on 
the throne or in the camp, ftimulates the mind to 
the performance of thofe anions which are moft 
likely to furvive mortality and livfs beyond the 
grave, and which, when achieved, render the 
evening of life as brilliant as its morning. ^^ The 
** praifesj^faysPLUTARCH, <• beftowed upon great 
'^ and exalted minds only fpur on and roufe their 
*^ emulation : like a rapid torrent, the glory which 

E 4 ** they 
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they have alteady acquired hurries theip irrefifti* 
* bly on to every thing that is great and noj^le* 

They never confider themfelves fufficiently rcr 
** warded. Their prefent a£lions are only pledges 
** of what may be expe<5led from them, and they 
** would blufh not to live faithful to their glory, 
«* and to render it ftill more illiiftripi)s by the po- 

V Well a^aions." 

• 
, The ear which would be deaf to fervile adula-i 
tton and infipid compliment, will liAen with plea- 
fure to the enthufiafm with which Cicero iex- 
claims, ** Why fliould we diffemble what it i$ 
** uupqffible for us Xo conceal ? Why fhouid we 

V not be proud of confeffing candidly that we all 

^* afpire to fame ? - The love of praife influences 

*i all mankind, and the greateft minds are the moft 

f f fufceptible of it. The philofopjiers who moft 

•'preach up a contempt for fame, prefix their 

** names to their works ; and the very perform- 

** ances in which they deny oftentation, are evident 

f* proofs of their yanity and love of praife. Virtue 

•' requires no other rey/ard for all the toil$ and 

.** dangers to wjiich Qie expofes herfclfthan that 

** of fan}e and glory. Take away this flattering 

*' reward, and wh^it yrovM remain in the narrow 

** career of life to prompt her e:^ertions? If the 

V mind could not launch into the profpe^ of fu*- 

f f turity,or the operations of the foul were to be li- 

*' mited 
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*^ ^ited to the fpace that bounds thofe of the 

'* body, fhe would not weaken herfelf by con»» 

^* ftant £«itigues, nor weary herfelf with continual 

^* watchings and anxieties ; fhe would not think 

** even life itfelf worthy of a ftruggle : but there 

♦.* lives in tlie breaft of every good man a principle 

*^ which unceafingly prompts and infpirits him to 

" the purfuit of a fame beyond the prefent hour ; 

." a fame, not commenfurate to our mortal ex-r 

*^ iftence, but co^extenfive with the lateft pofte- 

?* xity. Can we, who every day expofe ourfelves 

** to dangers for our country, and have never 

f* pafied one ipoment of our lives without anxiety 

^' or trouble, meanly think that all confcioufnefs 

*' (hall he. buried with us in the grave ? If the 

," greateft men have been careful to preferve their 

** buftoes and their ftatues, thofe images not of 

** their minds buj of their bodies, ought we no^ 

** rather to tranfmit to pofterity the refemblance 

** of our wifdom and virtue ? For my part, at leaft, 

** I acknowledge, that in all my a£tions I conceived 

*' that I was difieminating and tranfmitting my 

f* fame to the remotefl corners and the lateft ages 

** of the world. Whether, therefore, my con- 

f fcioufnefs of this (hall ceafe in the grave, or, as 

f * fome have thought, fhall furvive as a property 

** of the foul, is of little importance : of one thing 

f ' I am certain, that at this inftant I feel from the 

** refleflion 
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^' rttttStton a flattering hope and a deli^tfol ftn* 
^ fetion/* 

This is the true enthttfiafm with which precep- 
,lois fhould infpife the bofeoos of their young pupils. 
Whoever (hall be happy enough to light up this 
generous flamey and incre^tfe it by conftant applica- 
tion, will fee the objeA of his care voluntarily re- 
Bnquiih the pernicious pleafures of youth, enter 
with virtuous dignity on the ftage of fife^ and add» 
by the performance of the noUeft afticms, new 
hiftre to fcience, and brighter rays to glory. The 
defire of exteiiding our fiune by noble deeds, and of 
increafing the good opinion ci mankind by a dig« 
ntfied condu£k and real greatnefs of foul, confers 
advantages which neither illufirious birth, elevated 
rank, nor great fortune, can beftow, and which 
even on the throne 9re only to be acquired by a life 
of exemplary virtue» and atx ^^Qxioi^s attention fo 
the fuffrage of pofterityt 

There is no chara^ter^ indeed, more likely to 
acquire future fame than the fatirift, who dares to 
point out and condemn the follies, the prejudices, 
and the growing vices of the age, in ftrong and 
nervous language. Works of this defcription, 
however they may fail to reform the prevailing 
manners of the times, will operate on fucceeding 

generations^ 
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generations, and extend their influence, and repu« 
putation, to the latcft pofterity. True greatnefi 
operates long after envy and malice have purfued 
the modeft merit which produced it to the grave^ 
O LavaterI thofe bafe corrupted fDuls who 
only (hine a moment and are for erer extingttlfliedy 
will be forgotten, while the memory of thy name 
is carefully cherifhed, and thy virtues fon&y be- 
loved : thy feibles will be no longer remembered, 
and the qualities which diftinguiQied and adorned 
jhy charader will alone be reviewed. The ridi 
variety of thy language, the judgment with which 
Aou haft boldly invented and created new exprei^ 
iions, the nervous brevity of thy ftyle, and ^y 
ftriking pi6bure$ of human manners, will, as the 
author of ** The Chara^ers of German Poets and 
Profe Writer^^ has predi6led, extend the fame of 
thy " Fragments upon Phyjiognomf* to the remoteft 
pofterity. The accufation that Lavater, who 
was capable of developing fuch fublime truths, and 
of creating almoft a new language, gave credit 
to the juggles of Gbssner, will then be foi^ot; 
and he will enjoy the life after death, which 
Cicero feemed to hope for with fo much enthu<^ 
jiafm. 

Solitude, iddeed, affords a pleafure to an Au*p 
thor of which no one can deprive him, and which 
far exceeds all the hofiomrs of the world. He not 

pnly 
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only anticipates the tScSt his work will produce, 
but while it advances towards completion, feels the 
delicious enjoyment of thofe hours of ferenity and. 
compofure which his labours procure. W hat con- 
tinued and tranquil delight flows from fucceffive 
CompoGtion ! Sorrows fly from this elegant occu- 
pation. Oh ! I would not exchange one iinglc 
bour of fqch private tranquillity and content for all 
thofe flattering illufions of public fame with which' 
the mind of Tully was fo inceflautly intoxicated, 
A difficulty furmopnted, a happy, moment feized, z, 
propofition elucidated, a fentence neatly and ele-^ 
gantly turned, or a thought happily exp^efled, are 
falutary and healing balms, counter-poifons to me- 
lancholy, and belong ex,cluflvely to a wife and well 
formed Solitude. 

To enjoy bimfelf without being dependent oi> 
the aid of others ; to devote to employments, not 
perhaps entirely ufelefs, thofe hours which forrow 
and chagrin would otherwife fleal from the fum of 
life, is the great advantage of an author : and 
with tliis advantage alon? I ^m perfedly con^ 
tented. 



" There is a pleafure in an Authors pains, 
Which only Authors know. The ihrfts and turns^ 
Th* expedients, and inventions multiform, 
Tq whick the mind reforts in choice of terms, 

Tho!^ 
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' Vbo^ apt, yet coy, and diifficult to wid— ' 

. T- arreft the fleeting imagcB that fill 
The mirror of the mind^ a»d hold them H^ 
And force them fit, till he has penciled off 

, A faithful likenefs of the form he views } 
Then to diipofe his copies with fuch art, 

^ That each may find its moft propitious light, 
And Ihine by fituation, hardly lefs. 
Than by the labour and the ikill it coft, 

. Are occupations of tA^ Authors mind 

So pleafing, and that deal away the thought 
With fuch addrefs, from themes of fad import,- 
That loft inliis own mufings, happy man ! 
He feels the anxieties of life, denied 
Their wonted entertainment, all retire.**^ 

. Solitude not only elevates the mind, but adds 
new ftrength to its powers. The man who has 
not courage to conquer the prejudices, and defpife 
the manners of the world, whofe greateft dread is 
the imputation of fmgularity, who forms his opi- 
nion, and regulates his condu6l upon the judgment 
and aftions of others, will certainly never poflefs 
fufficient ftrength of mind to devote himfelf to vo- 
lunUry Solitude ; which, it has been well obferved, 
is as neceffary to give a juft, folid, firm, and forci* 
blc tone to our thoughts, as an intercourfe with 
the world is to give them richnefs» brilliancy, an4 
juft appropriation. 

The 
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The mutd employed on noble and intereltitig 
fubjedsy difdaifis l3m indoknce that ftaiiis the va* 
cant breaft« Enjoying freedoin and tranquillity, 
the foul feels the extent of its energies with gteater 
ienfibility, and difplays powers which it was before 
vnconfcions of pofleffing; the faculties fharpen; 
the nrind becomes more clear, luminous, and ex-* 
tcnfive; the perception more diftinfl ; the whole 
intelledual fyftem, in ibort, cxaSts more from it- 
felf in the leifure of Solitude than in the buftle of 
the world. But to produce thefe happy effefb. 
Solitude muil not be reduced to a ft^te of tranquil 
idlenefs and 'm2&ive eafe, of mental numbnefs or 
fenfual flupor ; it is not fufiicient to be continually 
gazing out of a window with a vacant mind, or 
gravely walking up and down the ftudy in a ragged 
tohe de chambre and worn-out flippers ; for the mere 
exterior of tranquillity cannot elevate or increafe 
the aflivity of the foul, which muft feel an eager 
defire to roam at large, before it can gain that de^ 
liglitful liberty and leifure which at the feme in- 
ftant improves the underftanding and corrects thi^ 
Imagination. The mind, indeed, is enabled by 
the ftrength it acquires under the fhades of retire- 
ment to attack prejudices, and combat errore, with 
the unfailing prowefs of the moft athletic cham- 
pion ; for the more it examines into the nature of 
things, the clofer it brings them to its view, and 
expofes, with unerring clearne&i all the latent pro* 
I perties 
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perttes they pofleHs. An intrepid and reflecting 
mind, when Mired within itfelf, feizos with rap."' 
tutt on TRUTH the moment it is difcovered ; looki 
ffotind with a fmile of pity and cOntotipt on thofe 
who defpife its charms i hears without difniay f he 
in^fiives which envy and malioe let loofe fligdoft 
him ; and nobly diidains ^ hue and cry which 
the ignorant multitude raife agaioft him the no* 
ment brtlevates his hand to dart againft them one 
of the ftrong and invincible truths he has difcovered 
in bts retilBat. 

Solitude dlminiflies the variety of thofe troa*' 
bk&me pafiloos whidi difturb the tranquillity of 
the human mind, by combining and forming a 
number of them into one great deAre * ; for at«i 
though ft may certainly become dangerous to die 
paffions, it may alfo» thanks to the dilpeniatiom of 
Providence ! produce Very falutary efiefb* If it 
diforder the mind, it is capable of cfk&is^ its cure. 
It extradis the various propenfities of the human 
hearty and unites them into one. Sy this proceik 
we feel and learn not otUy the nature but the ex* 
tent of all the paffions, which riie up againft us like 



• ** The more defires I btvc," fays Montaions, •* the Ie& 
** ardent they are. The torrents that divide thexnfelves into many 
" tranches are the leafV dangerous. A fhmig paffion h a (tiRxMxf 
*^ pafiton that concentrates aH our defiret wtthiavac potfiC'* 

the 
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the angry waves of a difbrdered ocean, to otref* 
ivlielm us in the abyis ; but phllofophy flies to our 
aid, divides their force, and if we do not yield to 
them an eafy vi6kory by neglefting all oppofitiofi 
to their attacks, viRTtJfi and self denial brin|f 
gigantic reinforcements to our affiftance, and en-* 
fure fuccefs. Virtue and refolution, in ihort, ait 
equal to every confli£i, the inftant we learn that 
one paifion is to be conquered by anoth<iv 

The mind, exalted by the high and dignifiel 
fentiments it acquires by lonely meditation, be- 
comes proud of its fuperiority, withdraws itfelf 
from every bafe and ignoble objefk, and avoids^ 
with heroic virtue, the eflfeft of dangerous fociety« 
A noble mind obferves the fons of worldly pleafure 
mingling in fcenes of riot and debauchery without 
being feduced ; hears it in vain echoed from every 
fide that incontinence is among the firfl: propenfities 
of the human heart, and that every young man of 
fafhion and fpirit muLl: as neceilarily indulge his 
a))petite for the fair fex, as the calls of hunger or of 
fleep. Such a mind perceives that Ubertimfm and 
dif&pation not only enervate youth, and render the 
feelings callous to the charms of virtue, and prin- 
ciples of honefty, but that it deftroys every manlf 
refolution, renders the heart timid, decreafes exer- 
tion, damps the generous warmth and fine enthu- 
fiafm of the foul, and, in the end, totally annihi- 
4 lat9S 
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htbi all Its powers. The youth, therefore, who 
ferioufly wifhes to faftain an honourable charafler 
on the theatre of life, mull for ever renounce the 
habits of indolence and luxury ; and when he no 
longer impairs his intelleftual faculties by de- 
bauchery, or renders it neceflary to attempt the 
renovation of his languid and debilitated conftitU'- 
tion by excefs of wine and luxurious living, he will 
foon be relieved from the neceffity of confuming 
whole mornings on horfeback in a vain fearch of 
that health from change of fcene which temperance 
and exercife would immediately beftow* 

All men, without exception, have fomething 
to learn : whatever may be the diftinguiflied rank 
which they hold in fociety, they can never be truly 
great but by their perfonal merit. The more the 
faculties of the mind are exercifed in the tranquillity 
of retirement, the more confpicuous they appear ; 
and fliould the pleafures of debauchery be the 
ruling paffion, learn, O young man ! jfhat nothing 
will fo eafily fubdue it as an increafing entiulation 
in great and virtuous aftions, a hatred of idlenefs 
and frivolity, the ftudy of the fciences, a frequent 
communication with your own heart, and that high 
and dignified fpirit which views with difdain every 
thing that is vile and contemptible. This gene- 
rous and high difdain of vice, this fond and ardent 
love of virtue, difclofes itfelf in retirement with 

F dignity 
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dignity and greatnefs, where the paffion of high 
achievement operates with greater force than in 
any other fltuation. The fame pafiion which car* 
lied Alexander into AGa confined Diogenes 
to his tub. Her ACLius defcended from his throne 
to devote his itiind to the fearch of truth ^. He 



* The Emperor DiocLBSXAN alfo paffed the oine laft*yeart of his 
lift in a private coQditioo* '^ Realbiiy** (ayt Mr. Gibbon, « had 
dilated, and content feemt to have accompanied his retreat, in 
which he enjoyed for a long time the refpeft of thofe princes to 
whom he had re(igned the pofreflion of the world. It k leldom 
that minds long exercifed in bufinefsy have formed any habits of 
converfing with themfeWes, and in the lofs of power they princi- 
paHy regret the want of occupation. The amufements of fetters 
and devotion, which afford fo man^ refources in Soi^itude, were 
incapable of fixing the attention of Diocle»iav ; but he had pre- 
ferred, or at leaft he foon recovered, a tafte for the moft innocent, 
as well as natural pleaCures, and his leifure hours were fufliciently 
employed In building, planting, and gardening. His anfwerto 
Maximilian is defervedly celebrated. He was folicited by that 
reftlefs old man to alTume the reins of government and the impe- 
rial purple. He reje&ed the temptation with a fmile of pity, calmly 
obferving, that if he could fhew Maximilian the cabbages which 
he had planted with his own hands at SALONA,he (hould no longer 
be urged to relinq[uiib the enjoyment of happinefs for the purfuit of 
power.— A juft eftimate of greatoefs,** adds this elegant hiftoriaoy 
*< and the aflwrance of immortal fame, improve our reli/h for the 
pleafures of retirement.'* Charles the fifth alfo retired from 
the throne, and buried hi» grandeur and his ambition in folitude 
and filence, in a delightful retreat near the monaftery of St. Jufiu*^ 
la the province of Eftremadura in Sptdtiy where he enjoyed perhaps 
more complete fatisfa^ion than all his power had ever yielded 
him. 

who 
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who wi(hes to rentier his knowledge ufeful to man- 
kind, muft firft fiudy the world, not too intenfely, 
or for any long duration, or with any fondnefs for 
its fdlies ; for the follies of the world enervate and 
deftroy die vigour of the mind. Cjesar tore him^ 
felf from the embraces of Cleopatra, and be* 
came the mafter of the world ; while Antony 
took her as a miftrefs to his bofom, funk indolently 
into her arms, and by his efieminacy loft not only 
his life but the government of the Roman empire* 

S0LITUDE9 indeed, infpires the mind with no- 
tions too refined and exalted fer the level of com- 
mon life. But a fondnefs £»* high conceptions, 
and a lively ardent difpofition, difcovers to the vo- 
taries of Solitude the poffibility of fapporting them- 
felves on heights which would derange the intel- 
hSU of c»'dinary men. Every obje£t that fur-* 
rounds the folitary man enlarges the faculties of 
his mind, improves the feelings of his heart, ele-< 
vates.him above the condition of the fpecies, and 
infpires his foul with views of immortality. Every 
day in the life of a man of the world feems as if he 
expe&ed it would be the laft of his exiftence *• 



^ Plato, when he vifited Sicily , was h much Aruck with the 
luxury of j^grigentumi both in their boufet and their ta^/es, that he 
obfcrved,-— ** The people here butU as if they were never to die, ani 
** tat as if they had not an hour to Htc.** 

F 2 Solitude 
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Solitude amply compenfates for every privation^ 
while the devotee of worldly pleafures conceives 
himfelf loft if he is deprived of vifiting a fafliion- 
able aflembly, of attending a favourite club, of 
feeing a new play, of patronizing a celebrated hosi- 
er, or of admiring fome foreign novelty which the 
handbills of the day have announced. 



I COULD never read without feeling the warm- 
eft emotions the following pafiage of Plutarch: 

* I live," fays he, " entirely upon Hiftory; and 

* while I contemplate the pictures it prefects to 
' my view, my mind enjoys a rich repaft fix)m the 

* reprefentation of great and virtuous chara£^ers. 
' If the adtions of men produce fome inftances of 

* vice, corruption, and diflionefty, I endeavour, 

* neverthelcfs, to remove the impreflion, or to 
*• defeat its efkGt. My mind withdraws itfelf from 

* the fcene, and, free from every ignoble paffion, 

* I attach myfelf to thofe high examples of virtue 
^ which arefo agreeable and fatisfadiory, and which 

* accord fo completely with the genuine feelings of 



' our nature. 
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The foul, winged by thefe fublime images, flies 
from the earth, mounts as it proceeds, and cafts an 
eye of difdain on thofe furrounding clouds which, 
as they gravitate to the earth, would impede its 
flight. At a certain height the faculties of the 

mind 
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mind expand, and the fibres of the heart dilate. It 
is indeed in the power of every man to perform 
more than he undertakes ; and therefore it is both 
wife and praife-worthy to attempt every thing that 
is morally within our reach. How many doripant 
ideas may be awakened by exertion ; and then, 
what a variety of early impreffions» which were 
feemingly forgot, revive and prefent themfelves to 
our pens. We may always accomplifli much 
more than we conceive, pipvided paffion fans the 
flame which the imagination has lighted ; for life is 
infupportable when unanimated by the foft affec*^ 
tigns of the heart** 

Solitude leads the mind to thofe fources 
from whence the grandeft conceptions are moft 
likely to flow. But, alas ! it is not in the power 
of every perfon to feize the advantages folitude be^ 
ftows. Were every noble mind fenfible of the ex- 
tenflve information, of the lofty and fublime ideas, 
of the exquifitely fine feelings which refult from 
occafional retirement, they would frequently quit 
the world, even in the earlieft periods of youth, to 

* ** The force of the paifions,** fays a great philofopher, *< caa 
** alone ct^uoterbalance in the human mind the efFedls of indolende 
<* and ina^bivity, fteal us from that repofe and torpidity towards 
*< which we inceflantly gravitate* and at khgth endue the mind 
*' with that continuity of attention to which fiiperiority of taleilC 
*« U »tta<ibcd." 

F3 taftf 
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tafte the fwcecs of SoUtude, and hj the foundation 
for a wife old ag^. 

In condi]£Hng the low and petty affairs of life, 
common fen/e is certainly a more ufeful quality than 
even genius itfelf *. Genius, indeed, or that fine 
enthniiafm which carries the mind into its higheft 
fphere, is clogged and impeded in its aicent by the 
ordinary occupations of the world, and feldom r&> 
gains its natural liberty and priitine vigour except 
in Solitude. Minds anxious to reach the regions 
of philofophy and fcience, have indeed no other 
means of refcuing themfelves from the burden and 
thraldom of worldly affairs. Sickened and dif- 
gufted by the ridicule and obloquy they experience 
from an ignorant and prefumptuous multitude, 
their faculties become, as it were, extinA, and 
mental exertion dies away ; for the deiire of fame, 
that great incentive to intellefkual achievement, 
cannot long exift where merit is no longer reward- 
ed by praife. But remove fuch minds from the 



* *< A man of common fenfe/' fays Helvbtius, << it a man 
" in whofe chancer indolence predominates : he is not endowed 
<' with that adivity of foul whichy in high ftadons, leads great 
** minds to difcover new fprings by which they may fet the world 
** in motiODy or to fuw thofe feeds from the growth of which they 
*' ire enabled to produce i^t»n eieats." 

bppreifions 
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oppreffions of ignorancey of envy, of hatred, or of 
malice ; let them enjoy liberty and leifure; and| 
with the affiftance of pen, ink, and paper, they 
will foon take an ample revenge, and their pro* 
dudions excite the admiration of the world. How 
many excellent underftandings remain in obfcurity* 
merely on account of the pofleflbr being condemn- 
ed to follow worldly employments, in which little 
or no nfe of the mind is required, and which for 
that reafon ought to be excludvely beftowed on 
the ignorant and illiterate vulgar I But this cir* 
cumftance can feldom happen in Solitude, where 
the mental faculties, enjoying their natural freedom* 
and roaming uilconfined through all the parts and 
properties of nature, fix on thofe purfuits mod 
congenial to their powers, and moft likely to carry 
them into their proper fphere. 

The unwelcome reception which folitary men 
frequently meet with in the world becomes, when 
properly confidered, a fource of enviable happinefs ; 
for to be univerfally beloved would prove a great 
misfortune to him who is meditating in tranquil- 
lity the performance of feme great and important 
work ; every one would then be anxious to vifit 
him, to folicit his vifits in return, and to prefs for 
his attendance on all parties. But though philofo- 
phers are fortunately not in general the moft fa- 
voured guefts in fa(hionable focieties, they have the 
iatisfadion to recoiled^, that it is not ordinary or 

F 4 common 
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The Count \7as born in London, and pofleficd 
a difpoiition as whimiical as it was extraordinary. 
The anecdotes concerning him, which I heard from 
his relation, a German Prince, are perhaps not 
generally known. Fond of contending with the 
Englifh in every thing, he laid a wager that he 
would ride a horfe from London to Edinburgh 
backwards, that is, with the hoi fe's head towards 
^ Edinburgh and the Count's hcc towards Lon* 
BON ; and in this manner he adlually rode through 
feveral counties in England. He travelled 
through the greater part of that kingdom on foot, 
in the difguifeof a common beggar. Being in* 
formed tliat part of the current of the Danube, 
above Regensberg, was fo ftrong and rapid that 
no one had dared to fwim acro(s it, he made the 
attempt, and ventured fo far that he nearly loft his 
life. A great ftatefman and profound philofopber 
at Hanover related to me, that during the war 
in which the Count commanded the artillery in 
the army of Prince Ferdinand of Brunfwick 
againft the French, he one day invited a number 

, of Hanoverian officers to dine with him in his tent. 

j ^ While the company were in the higheft ftate of 

feftive mirth and gaiety, a fucceffion of cannon 

' balls pafTed dire<Slly over tbe head of the tent. 

; " The French cannot be far off," exclaimed the 

I ^ 

officers. " Oh ! I affure you," replied the Count, 

" they 



^^ 
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*' they are not near us ;" and he begged the gen- 
tlemen would make themfelves pcrfedUy eafy, re- 
fume their feats, and finifli their dinners. Soon 
afterwards a cannon baU carried away the top of 
the tent, when the officers again rofe precipitately 
fixim their feats, exclaiming, << The enemy are 
" here." " No, no," replied the Count, ** the 
<^ enemy are not here ; therefore, I muft requeft^ 
*' gentlemen, that you will place yourfelves at the 
*^ table, and fit ftill, for you may rely on my 
*' word." The firing recommenced^ and balls 
flew about in the fame dire£lion; the officen, 
however, remained fixed to their feats, and while 
they eat and drank in feeming tranquillity, whim- 
pered to each other their furmifes and conje£tures 
on this fingular entertainment. i\t length the 
Count, riflng from his feat, addrefied the company 
in thefe words : ** Gentlemen, I was willing to 
" convince you how well I can rely upon the 
*• officers of my artillery. I ordered them to fire, 
during the time we continued at dinner, at the 
pinnacle of the tent ; and you have obferved 
with what punctuality they obeyed my or« 



4t 
it 
<( 
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ders.^ 



Characteristic traits of a man anxious to 
enure himfelf and thofe about him to arduous and 
difficult exploits, will not be ufelefs or unenter- 
taining to curious and fpeculative minds. Being 

one 
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one day in company with the Count at Fort 
WiLHELMSTEiN, by the fide of a magazine of 
gunpowder which he had placed in the room im- 
mediately under that in which he flept^ I ob- 
ferved to him, that I ihould not be able to deep 
very contentedly there during fome of the hot 
nights of fummer: the Count, however, con- 
vinced me, though I do not now recoUeA by 
what means, that the greate/i danger and no danger 
are one and the fame thing. When I firft faw this 
extraordinary man, which was in the company of 
two officers, the one Engli/h the other Portuguefe^ 
he entertained me for two hours upon the phy- 
iiology of Haller, whofe works he knew by 
heart. The enfuing morning he infifted on my 
accompanying him in a little boat, which he row- 
ed himfelf, to Fort Wilhelmstein, built under 
his dire£kion in the middle of the water, from 
plans, which he fhewed me, of his own drawing. 
One Sunday, on the great parade at Pyrmont, 
furrounded by a vaft concourfe of men and wo- 
men occupied in raufic, dancing, and gallantries, 
he entertained me during the courfe of two hours 
on the fame fpot, and with as much ferenity as if 
we had been alone, by detailing the various con- 
troverfies refpedbing the exiftence of God, pointing 
out their defeftive parts, and convincing me that 
he furpafled every writer in his knowledge of the 

fubje£t. To prevent my efcaping from this lec- 
ture. 
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ture^ he held me faft the whole time by one of 
the buttons of my coat. At his country feat at 
Buck£b6urg he (hewed me a large folio volume, 
in his own hand-writing, upon *' The art of de- 
•* fending a fmall town againft a great force." 
The work was completely finiihed, and intended 
as a prefent to the King of Portugal. There were 
many paflages in it, which the Count did me the 
favour to read, relating to Swisserl and ; a coun- 
try and people which he confidered as invincible ; 
pointing out to me not only all the important 
places they might occupy againft an enemy, but 
difcoverihg paffes before unknown, and through 
which even A cat would fcarcely be able to crawl. 
I do not believe that any thing was ever written of 
higher importance to the interefts of my country 
than this work ; for it contains fatisfadlory anfwers 
to every objeftion that ever has or can be made. 
My friend M. Moyse Mendelsohm, to whom 
the Count read the preface to this work while he 
reiided at Pyrmont, confidered it as a mafter- 
piece of fine ftyle and found reafoning ; for the 
Count, when he pleafed, wrote the French lan- 
guage with nearly as much elegance and purity as 
Voltaire, while in the German he waslaboured, 
perplexed, and diffufe : I muft however add this in 
his praife, that on his return from Portugal he 
ftudied for many years under two of the raoft acute 
mafters in Germany; firft Abbt, and afterwards 

Herder. 
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Herder. Many perfons, who from a clofer in^ 
timacy and deeper penetration, have had greater' 
opportunities of obferving the condud and charac* 
ter of this truly great and extraordinary man, relate 
of him a variety of anecdotes equally inftru6tive 
and entertaining. I (hall only add one obfervation 
more refpe6ling his chara£ter, availing myfelf of 
the words of Shakespeare: The Count GuiL- 

lAUME DE SCHAUMBOURG LiPPE 

'*•••*.• carries no dagger* 

*^ He has a lean and hungry look y^* 

<f — but he's not dangerous f 

** ■■ he reads much 5 

** He is a great obferver 3 and he looks 

'^ Quite thro* the deeds of men. He loves no plays ; 

« ___ . he hears no mufic j 

" Seldom he finiles, and fmiles in fuch a fort, 
" As if he mocked himfelf, and fcorned his fpirit, 
" That could be moved to fmile at any thing." 

Such was the charafter, always mifunderftood, 
of this folitary man ; and fuch a charafler might 
fairly indulge a contemptuous fmile on perceiving 
the miftaken fneers of an ignorant multitude : but 
what muft be the fhame and confufion of thefe 
partial judges of mankind, when they behold the 
monument which the great Mendelsohm has 
raifed to his memory, and the faithful hiftory of 
his life and manners which a young author is about 
7 to 



\ 
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to publifh at Hanover ; the profound fentiments, 
the elegant ftile, the truth, and the fincerity of 
which will be difcovered and acknowledged by 
impartial pofterity. 

Thb men who, as I have frequently obfervecT, 
are difpofed to ridicule this illuftrious chanuSler on 
account of his long vifage, his flowing hair, his 
enormous hat, or his little fword, might be pardon- 
ed, if, like him, they were philofbphers or heroes : 
the mind of the Count, however, was too exalted 
to be moved by their infulting taunts, and he never 
fmiled upon the world or upon men either with 
fpleen or with contempt. Feeling no hatred, in- 
dulging no mifanthropy, his looks beamed kind- 
neis on all around him ; and he enjoyed with dig- 
nified compofure the tranquillity of his rural re<» 
treat in the middle of a thick fbreft, either alone, 
or in the company of a fond and virtuous wife, 
whofe death fo fenfibly affli^ed even his firm and 
conftant mind, that it brought him almoft to an 
untimely grave. The people of Athens laughed 
at Themistocles, and openly reviled him evea 
in the ftreets, becaufe he was ignorant of the 
manners of the world, the ton of good company, 
and that accomplifhment which is called good 
breeding. He retorted however upon thefe igno- 
rant railei-s with the keeneft afperity : ** It is true," 
faid he, " I never play upon the lute ; but I know 

** how 
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** how to raife a fmall and inconfiderable city to 
•* greatnefs and to glory*." 

Solitude and Philosophy may infpire fen- 
, timents which appear ludicrous to the eye of world- 
ly folly ; but they banifli all light and iniignificant 
ideas, and prepare the mind for the grandeft and 
mod fublime conceptions* Thofe who are in the 
habit of ftudying great and exalted charafters, of 
cultivating refined and elevated fentiments, un- 
avoidably contradk a fmgularity of manners which 
may furnifh ample materials for ridicule. Ro« 
mantic chara£kers always view things differently 
from what they really are or can be, and the habit 
of invariably contemplating the fublime and beau- 
tifuly renders them, in the eyes of the weak and 
wicked, infipid and infupportable« Men of this 
difpoiition always acquire a high and dignified de- 
meanour which fhocks the feelings of the vulgar ; 
but it is not on that account the lefs meritorious. 
Certain Indian philofophers annually quitted their 
Solitude to vifit the palace of their Sovereign, 
where each of them, in his turn, delivered his ad- 
vice upon the government of the State, and upon 

** When Antisthenes was told that Ismknias played excel- 
lently upon the flute, he replied, properly enough* fays the fagaci- 
OU8 Plutarch, •* Then be h good for nothing elfe,^* And when 
Philip, at a certain entertainment heard his fon fing in a very 
agreeable and ikilful manner, « Areyw not,'''' faid he, ** ajhamed 
" tojingfo welir'-^ 

th$ 
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Ae changes and 'limitations which might be made 
in the laws ; but he who three fucceffive times 
communicated falfe or unimportant obfervatiofls, 
lofty for one year, the privilege of appearing in 
the prefence-chamber. This pra6lice is well cal- 
culated to prevent the mind from growing roman* 
tic ; bdt there are many philofophers of a di£Ferent 
defcription, who, if they had the fame opportunity, 
would not meet with better fuccefe. 

. PLOTiNUs*requefted the Emperof Gallienus 
to confer on him a fmall city in Campania, and 
the territory appendant to it, promifing to retire to 
it with his friends and followei-s, and to realize in 
the government of it the Republic of Plato ; it 
happened then, however, as it frequently happens 
now in many courts to philofophers much leis 
chimerical than Plotinus — ^the ftatefman laugh- 
ed at the propofal, and told the Emperor that the 
philofopher was a fool, in whofe mind even expe- 
rience had produced no efieft. 

The hiftory of the greatnefs and virtues of the 
Ancients operate in Solitude with the happieft 
e£Fe£t.* Sparks of that bright flame which warmed 



* See that nfeful, entertaining, and authentic work^ the << Nou^ 
** veau DtSwmatre Hjfierifue,'** for an account of the chara^er of 
this very extraordinary philofopher. 

G the 
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the bofoms of the great and good/fkequentty kill- 
die unexpeded fires.^— A ladj in the country, whofe 
health was impaired by nervous 'aflS:Aions» was ad- 
nifed to read with attention the htftory of the 
Greek and Roman Empires, At the exf»ratioQ 
of three months fbe wrote to me in the following 
terms: *' Yon have infpired my mind with a ve- 
** neration for the virtues c^ the Ancients^ What 
<< are the buzzii^ race of the prefent day^ when 
** compared with thofe noble chanuflers? Hiftory 
^< heretofore ilas not my favourite ftudy ; but now 
** 1 live only on its pages. While I read of the 
^* tranfadlions of Greece and Rome, I wifh to 
^' become an zQdv in the fcenes. It has not only 
^^ opened to me an inexhauftihle fource of plea-* 
'* fure, but has reftored me to health*. I couU 
** not have believed that my library contained fo 
'* ineftimable a treafure ; my books will now prove 
^' more valuable to me than all the fortune 1 pof<- 
*^ fefs: in the courfis of fix months, yon will no 
** longer be troubled with my coraplaiiits: Plit- 
** T ARCH is more delightful to me than the charms 
** of dre&, the triumphs of coquetry, or the Cn- 
*^ ti mental efFufions which lovers addrefs to tho& 
'* miftreiles who are inclined to be all hia/ty and 
** with whom Satan plays tricks of love with the 
'* fame addre& as a DUUtante plays tricks of mufic 
•* on the violin," This lady, who is reaHy leam^ 
ed| no longer fills her letters with the tran(a£tions 

of 
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cf her kitchen and poultry-yard ; (he has recovered 
her health ; and will experience hereafter, I con- 
jediiirey as much pleafure among her hens an^ 
chickcms, as (he did before from the pages of PlU'^ 

TARCH* 

But although the immediate effedls of fuch 
writings cannot be conftantly. perceived, except in 
Sditnde or in the fociety of feledl friends, yet they 
ftiay remotely be produdlive of the hapf)left con- 
fequences. The mind of a man of genius, during 
his folitary w«llks, is crowded with a variety of ideas, 
which, on being difclofed, would appear ridiculous 
to the common herd of mankind; a period, how- 
ever, arrives, at which they lead men to the per- 
formance of a£tions worthy of immortality. The 
national fongs compofed by that ardent genius 
Lavater appeared at a moment when the Re- 
public was in a declining ftate, and the temper of 
the times unfavourable to their reception. The 
ScHiNTzuACH Socicty, by whofe perfuafion they 
had been written, bad given fome oflence to the 
French Ambafiador, and from that time all the 
»tneafures which the members adopted were de- 
cried wi^ the moft fa£tious virulence in every 
quarter: even the great Hall£r, who had been 
rtkkkd admiffion, confiderii^ them as difciple^ of 
Rousseau whom )xe hated, and as enemies to or- 
thodoxy which he loved, pointed his epigrams 

G Z againfl 
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ogainft them in every letter I received from him ; 
and the Committee for the Reformation of Lite- 
rature at Zurich exprefsly prohibited the publica* 
tion of thefe excellent lyric compofitions, on the 
curious pretence, that it was dangerous and im- 
proper to ftir up a dunghill. No poet of Greece, 
however, . ever wrote with more fire and force in 
favour of his country than Lav atbr did in favour 
of the liberties of Swisserland. * I have heard 
children chaunt thefe fongs with patriotic enthu- 
fiafm, and feen the fineft eyes filled with tears of 
rapture while their ears liAened to the fingers. 
Joy glowed in the breafts of the Swifs peafants to 
whom they were fung ; their mufcles fwelled, and 
the blood inflamed their cheeks. Fathers have, 
within my own knowledge, carried their infant 
children to the chapel of the celebrated William 
Tell, to join in full chorus the fong which La- 
vater compofed upon the merits of that great 
man*. I have myfclf made the rocks re-echo to 

my 

• WittiAM Tell was one of the principal authors of the re- 
volution in 8wi0erland in the year 1307. Grisler, who govern- 
ed that country under the Emperor Albert, obliged him, on paio^ 
of death, to (boot, from a conliderable diflance, with an arrow at 
an apple which was placed on the head of his infant fon, and it is 
Aiid, that he had the good fortune to carry away the appl6 witl^ut 
doing the fmalleA injury to the child. The goTemor^on approach- 
ing to congratulate him on hts dexterous achievement, perceived 
another arrow concealed under the garments of the fuccefsful archer,' 
and on inquiring of him for what ufe he intended it j <* I brought 

« it," 
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my voice by finging thefe fongs to the mufic 
which the feelings of my heart compofed for them 
while I wandered over the fields and climbed 4mong 
the &mous mountains where thofe heroes, the an- 
ceftors of our race, fignalized themfelves by their 
immortal valour. I fancied that I faw them ftill 
armed with their knotted clubs breaking to pieces 
the crowned helmets of Germany, and, although 
inferior in numbers, forcing the proud nobility to 
feek their fafety by a precipitate and ignominious 
flight. Thefe, it may J>e faid, 'are romantic notions, 
and can only pleafe folitary and reclufe men, who 
fee things differently fnom the reft of the world. 
But great ideas fometimes make their way in fpite 
of the moft obftinate oppofition, and operating, 
particularly in republics, by infenfible degrees, 
fow the feeds of thofe firm principles and true 
opinions, which, as they arrive to maturity, prove 
fo efficacious in times oi political conteft and pub- 
Uc commotion. 

^it,** replied Tell, '' for the purpiofe of revenge; its eager 
'' point fhould have drank the blood of thy heart, inhuman Tyrant» 
<« if I had had the misfortune to kill my fon.** The ftory of the 
apple, however, which had before been told of a Goth foldier 
named Tochoi is juftly fufpeded by the later hiftorians* The 
Swift were willing to adorn the birthday of their liberty by the fable 
of fome furpriiing event. But it is certain that Tell, after hav- 
ing fuffered a long and rigorous confinement, killed the governor 
with an arrow, and gave by that meant a iignal to the confpira* 
(on. 

G 3 SoLITUDE| 
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Solitude, therefore, by inftilling high fenti* 
ments of human nature, and heroic refoiutions in 
defenpe of its juft privileges, unites all the qualities 
which are neceflary to nufe the ibul and fertify the 
character, and forms an ample ihield againft the 
Ihafts of envy, hatred, or malice. Reiblved to 
thinl; and to ad upon every oocafion in oppofitioa 
Co the fentiments of narrow minds, the folitary man 
attends to all the various opinions he meets with, 
but is aftoniflied at none. Without being un- 
grateful for the juil and rational efteem his intimate 
friends heftow upon him ; remembering too that 
friends, always partial, and inclined to judge too 
favourably, frequently, like enemies, fuffer their 
feelings to carry them too far, he boldly calls upon 
the public voice to announce his charafiser to the 
wc^-ld at large, difplays his juft prelenfions before 
ibis impartial tribunal, and demands that juftice 
which is due. 

BjjT Solitude, although it exalts the fentiments, 
is generally conceived to render the mind unfit fbr 
bufmefs : this, hov^ver, is, in my opinion, a great 
miftake. To avoid tottering through the walks of 
public duty, it muft be of great utility to have ac- 
quired ^jirfk ftep^ by exercifing the mind in Soli- 
tude on thofe fubjefts which are likely to occur in 
public life. The love of truth is beft preferved 
by Solitude, and virtue there acquires greater 
$ confiftency ; 
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confiftency ; but I confefs truth is not always con- 
venicnt in bufinefs, nor die rigpd exercife of virtuf 
propitious to worldly fucce(s. 

Thb g&bat and the oood, however, of every 
clime, revere the fimplicity of manners and the 
iinglene& of heart whidi Solitude produces. It 
was thefe ioeftimable qualities which, during the 
Jiigfaeft fiiry of the vruc between £nglakd and 
F]LANc£, obtained the philoTophic Jean Andr£ 
HE Luc die reception he met wtdi at |he court of 
Ve&sailles, and infpired the breast of the vir- 
tuous, the immortal Db VeI-gennes, with the 
defire to reclaim, by the mild precepts of a {^ilo^ 
fopher, the refra<9»fy citizens of Geneva, which aU 
his remonftrances, as Prime Minifter of France^ 
had been una&le'to eBkSi. De Luc, at the re- 
queft of Vergenves, made the attempt, but 
battled of fucce(s ; and France, as it is welt known, 
was obliged to fend an army to fubdue the Gene- 
vEss. It was upon his favourite mountains that, 
this amiable philofopher acquired that fimplicity of 
manners, which he ftill preferves amidil all the 
luxuries and fedudlions of London ; where he en- 
dures with firmnefs all the wants, refufes all the 
ladulgeQcies, and fubdues all the defires of focisd 
life. While he redded at Hanover, I only re- 
marked one fmgle inftance of luxury in which he 
indulged himfelf : when any thing vexed his mind 

G4 he 



/ 
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he chewed a fmall morfel of fugar; of which he 
always carried a fmall fupply in his pocket, 

Solitude not only creates fimplicity of man- 
ners, but prepares and ftrengthens the faculties for 
the toils of bufy life. Foftered in the bofom of 
retirement, the mind becomes more a6l:ive in the 
world and its concerns, and retires again into tran- 
quillity to repofe itfclf and prepare for new con- 
B\Gt&, — ^Pe&icles, Phocion, and Epaminon- 
DAS, laid the foundation of all their greatnefs in 
Solitude, and acquired there rudiments, which all 
the language of the Schools cannot teach— the 
rudiments of their future lives and adlions. Pe- 
ricles, while preparing his mind for any impor- 
tant objeft, never appeared in public, but imme- 
diately refrained from feaftings, aflemblies, and 
every fpecies of entertainment; and during the 
whole time that he adminiftered the affairs of the 
Republic, he only went once to fup with a friend, 
and left him at an early hour *. Phocion imme- 
diately 



• f* Pericles," fays that great hiftorian Plutarch, « nn* 
€t doubtedly deferves admiration^ not only for the candour and mo- 
** deration which he ever retained amidft the diilfa^ions of bufi- 
f < nefa and the rage of his enemiefl, but for ih^t nobk fentinent 
f< which led him to think it his moft excellent attainment, never 
** to have given way to envy or anger> notwlthftandiAg the great- 
*< nefs of his power, nor to have nouriibed an implacable hatred 

« againft 
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diately refigned himfelf (o theftudy of phllofophy, 
not from the ollentatious motive of being called a 
wife many but to enable bimfelf to condudt: the bu- 
iineis of the State 'with greater refolution and ef- 
feGt *. Epaminond AS, who had pafled his whole 
life in the delights of literature, and in the im- 
provement of his mind, aftonifhed the Thebam by 
the military ikill and dexterity which he all at 
once difplayed at the battles of Mantineia and Leuc^^ 
tra^ in the firft of which he refcued his friend P/<- 
lopidas ; but it was owing to the frugal ufe he made 
of his time, to the attention with which he devoted 
}ns mind to every purfuit he adopted^ and to that 



^< againft bis greateft foe. In my opinion/* continues Plutarch^ 
f < this one thing, I mean his mild and difpaffionate behaviour^ hit 
'< unblemiflied integrity, and irreproachable condod, during his 
.f< whole adminiftratton, make his appellation of Olymptus, which 
<( would 6therwife be vain and abfurd, no longer exceptionable* boc 
** proper.^* He was a whole day loaded with reproaches by a vile 
and abandoned fellow : Pericles bore it with patience and filence, 
continued in public for the difpatch of fome ui^ent affairs, and in 
the evening walked flowly home, this impudent wretch following 
9nd iijifulting him all the way with the mdft fcnxrilous language un- 
til he came to his own door, when, it being then dark, he calmly or- 
4ered one of his fervants to take a torch and light the man home* 

* Thus Tacitus fpeaks of Helvidius Priscusx ** Ingentum 
** illujire althribus Jiudlh juverth admoJum JeJit, ncn ut magmfict 
*< Mmiae otium velartt,ful quofirmtor aJvfrfut fortuita re^fKhfuam 

Solitude 
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Solitude which his relinquiihment of every public 
employment afforded him. His countrymen* 
however, forced him to abandon liis retreat, gave 
him the abfolute command of the army* and, by 

his military (kill, he (aved the Republic. 

* 

Petrarch alfo, a chara&er I never contem- 
{date but with increafing fenfibility^ formed hk 
niind, and rendered it capable of trandi&ng the 
mod complicated political aflairs, by the halMts he 
acquired in Solitude. He was indeed what perfons 
frequently become in Solitude, choleric, (atirical, 
and petulant ; and has been feverely reproached 
with having drawn the manners of his age with 
too harfh and fombrous a pencil, ^)articularly the 
icenes of infamy which were tranfadied at the court 
of Avignon, under the pontificate of Clement 
THE Sixth ; but he was a perfeft mafter of the 
human heart, knew how to manage the paffions 
with uncommon dexterity, and to turn them di- 
redlly to his purpofes. The Abbe de Sades, 
the beft hiftorian of his life, * fays, ^ he is fcarcely 
'^ known, except as a tender and elegant 4X)et, 
** who loved with ardour, and fung, in all the 
** harmony of verfe, the charms of his millrefs.*' 
But was this in reality the whole of his charafter ? 
Certainly not. Literature, long buried in the 
ruins of barbarity, owes the higheft obligations to 
his pen ; he refcued fome of the fineft works of 

antiquity 
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antiquity &om duft and rottenefi ; and many of 
thpfe precious treafures of learning, which have 
£nce contributed to delight and inftrodi mankindt 
were difcovered by his induftry, correSed by his 
learning and &gacity, and multiplied in accurate 
<!opies at his expence. He was the great reftoner 
of elegant writing and true tafte, and by his ^ma 
compoGtionSy equal to any that ancient Roms^ 
previous to its fubjugation, produced, purified the 
public inind, reformed the manners of the age, 
atul extirpated the prejudices of the times« Pur- 
fuing his fludies with unremitting firmnefs to the 
hour of his death, his laft work furpafled all that 
had preened it. But he was not only a tender 
lover, zn el^nt poet, and a corred and claf&cal 
hiftorian ; but an able ftatefman alio, to whom the 
moft celebrated fovereigns of his age confided every 
difficult negociation, and confulted in their moft 
important concerns. He poQefled in the Four- 
teenth Century a degree of fame, credit, and in- 
fluence, which no man of the prefent day, how- 
ever learned, has ever acquired: three Popes, aa 
Emperor, a Sovereign of France, a King of Na- 
ples, a crowd of Cardinals, the greateft Princes, 
and the moft illuftrious nobility of Italy, cultivated 
his friendftiip and folicited his correfpondence. In 
the feveral capacities of Statefman, Minifter, and 
Ambaflador, he was employed in tranfa£ting the 
greateft affairs, and by that means wa^ enabled to 

acquire 
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acquire and difclofe the moft ufeful and important 
truths. Thefe high advantages he owed entirely 
to Solitude, with the natare of which as he was 
better acquainted than any other perfon, fo he 
cherifhed it with greater fondnefs, and refounded 
its praife with higher energy ; and at length pre* 
ferred his liberty and leisure to ail the enjoy- 
ments of the world. Love, to which he had con- 
fecrated the prime o6his life, appeared indeed for a 
long time to enervate his mind; but fuddenly 
abandoning the foft and efieminate ftyle in which 
he breathed his flghs at Laura's fieet, he addrefled 
Kings, Emperors, and Popes with manly boldneis, 
and with that confidence which fplendid talents 
and a high reputation always infpire. In an ele- 
gant oration, worthy of Demosthenes and Ci- 
cero, he endeavoured to compofe the jarring in- 
terefts of Italy, and exhorted the contending 
Powers to deilroy, with their confederated arms, 
the Barbarians, thofe common enemies of their 
country, who were ravaging its very bofom and 
preying on its vitals. The enterprizes of Rien- 
Zi *9 who feemed like an agent fent from Heaven 
to reftpre (he decayed IVfetroplis of the Roman 



♦ For an elegant and highly intereftlng account of this enterprixe, 
and of the charader, abilities, condud, and fate, of this extraordi- 
nary man, fee Mr. Gibbon's Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire^ vol* xii* p* 331. 8vo edit* 

Empiro 
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Empire to its former fplendour, were fuggefted, 
encouraged^ directed, and fupported by his abilities. 
A timid Emperor was roufed by his eloquence to 
invade Italy, and induced to feize upon the reins 
of government as fucceflbr to the CiESARs. The 
Pope by his advice removed the holy chair which 
had been tranfported to the borders of the Rhine, 
and replaced it on the banks of the Tiber : and 
at a moment even when be confelTed in one of his 
letters that his mind was diftrac^ed with vexation^ 
his heart torn with love, and his whole (bul dif- 
gufted with men and meafures. Pope Clement 
THE Sixth confided to his negotiation an affiiir 
of great difficulty at the court of Naples, in 
which he fucceeded to thehigheft fatisfaf^ion of his 
employer. His refidence at courts indeed had ren- 
dered him ambitious, bufy, and enterprizing, and 
he candidly acknowledged that he felt a pleafure 
on perceiving a hermit, accuftomed to dwell only 
in woods, and to faunter over plains, running 
through the magnificent palaces of Cardinals with 
a crowd of courtiers in his fuite. When John 
ViscoNTi, Archbiihop and Prince of Milan, 
and Sovereign of Lombard y, who united the 
fineft talents with an ambition fo infatiable that it 
threatened to fwallow up all Italy, had the happi- 
nefs to fix Petrarch in his interefts, by inducing 
him to accept of a feat in his Council, the friends 
of the philofopher whifpered one among another, 
7 ** This 
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** This ftern republicaiiy who breathed fto fenti* 
** ments but thofe of liberty dnd independence ; 
** this untamed buU^ who roared fo loud at the 
*^ ilighteft fhadow of the yoke ; who could endure 
** no fetters but thofe of love, and who tven fek 
•* thefe too heavy ; who has refufed the firft offices 
*^ at the Court of Rome, becamfe be difdatned to 
'^ wear golden chains ; has at length fubtnitted to 
*^ be (hackled by the tyrant of Italy ; and this gteat 
•• apoflle of Solitude, who oould no longer live 
** except in the tranquillity of the groves, now 
** contentedly refides amidft the tumults of Ml- 
•• I.AN */' — ** My friends,'* replied Petrarch, 

" have 



* The condu£l of Pet r arch might here have been finely coo- 
trafted with the rondu^ of Horacr on in occafion in fome degree 
fimilar, Mjecenas had beftowed apon hkn a littk eftate near 
TiBttr, to which he retired, and wrote thofe jtotms that have fince 
fo much amufed and intruded mankind. Hk fame fcon reached 
the ears of Augustus, who offered him the place of his private 
Secretary, which Horace declined, becaufe the duties of it would 
have intetfered with the pleaftires be enjoyed in retirements Thit 
foBdneft for a fequedered life be has very happily expfeffed in the 
fixth ode of the feventh booky addrefled to Sep xi mi us, of which 
we infert an elegant and highly poetical tranflation by William 

Bote A WEN. Cfq. 



I. 

S'^ptlmiusy who would dare explore 
With me the diftaat Gades* ihore^ 
Prepared alike to brave 



RealmL 
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^< have reafon to arraign my conduct. Man has 
** not a greater enemy than himfelf. I a£led 
^* againft my tafte and inclination. Alas ! through 
<< the whole courfe of our lives we do thofe things 
*< which we ought not to have done, and leave 

•* undone 



•Realms where the free Cantabriaa roamsy 
Or on the barbaroas Syrtes foams 
The MaariCaniaA wave I 

IL 

Let fruitful Tiber** genial land^ 
Firft planted by an ArgWe hand. 

Receive my peaceful age ; 
Thefe let mc reft in gemie eafe» 
Nor truft again the ftorny feas. 

Nor tempt the battle's rage. 

m. 

ShooM eflYioos fate deny thefe feats. 
Nest let me court the bleft retreats 

Where murmuring through the ptaia* 
For ricbeft fleeces far renown*d 
Galeftts laves the realms that own'd 

Phafamtos* Spartan reign* 

IV. 

That rpot» of all the world, can pleafe s 
The honey of her fruitful bees 

Can natch Hymettus* foil : 
The berries that her trees produce 
Vie, in theikhneftof their juice. 

With fam'd Vcnttfian oil. 



V. There 
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•* undone what mod we wifli to do." — -«»Bat 
Petrarch might have told his friends, " I was 
•' willing to convince you how much a mind, long 
** exerctfed in Solitude, can perform when en- 
*^ gaged in the bufinefs of the world ; how much 
*^ a previous retirement enables a man to tranfad 
** the afiairs of public life with eafe, firmnefs, dig- 
« nity, and effeft," 



The courage which is necefiary to combat the 
prejudices of the multitude, is only to be acquired 
by a contempt of the fiivolous tranfa£tions of the 
world, and of courfe is feldom pofiefled except by 
iblitary men. Worldly purfuits, to far fix>m add* 
ing firength to the mind, only weaken it, in like 
manner as any particular enjoyment too frequently 

V. 

There Jove prolongi Springes blithfome hottrs> 
There mitigates ilern Winter^s powers> 

Wliich tepid galet controul. 
The fertile Aulon fpreadt her vines, 
Nor envies the Falernian wines 

When Bacchus crowns the bowl. 

VI. 

Thefe bleft abodes, thefe chofen bowers. 
Shall gild with joy life's fleeting hours. 
Here, when my days ihall end, 
* Bathe my loy'd aihes with a tear, 
^ And cherilh with regret fincere 

Thy poet and thy friend* 

repeated 



itpaxei dulls the edge of appetite for eveiy 
pleafore. How often do the bed contrived and 
moft excellent fchemes fail, merely for want of 
fofficient courage to furmount the difficulties 
which attend their execution ! How many happy 
thoughts have been ftifled in their birth from 
an appcehenfioti that they were too bold to be ia* 
dulged *• 

'- An idea has prevailed, that truth can only be 
freely and boldly fpokcn under a Republican form: 
of government, but this idea is certainly without 
foundation. It is true, that in AristocracieSp 
as well as under a more open form of government^ 
where a fingle demagogue unfortunately poflefles 
the fovereign power, common fenfe is too frequent- 
ly conftrued into a public oflfence. Where this 
abfurdity exifts, the mind muft be timid, and the 
people, in confequence, deprived of their liberty. 
In a MoNAHCHY, every offence is puniihed by the 
fword of juftice ; but in a Republic, puniih- 
ments are infiidled by prejudices, paffions, and (late 
neceffity. The iirft maxim, which, under a Repub- 
lican form of government, parents endeavour to 
inllil into the minds of their children is, not to 
make enemies \ and I remember, when I was very 

• 

• c( Our fears,*' fays Shakxsphare, << are traitors, and malu 
<< IKS lofe the thing we wiih to gaiii*l(y dread of the event**' 

H young, 



t. 
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young) ^^lyi^g to tlik bg& connfely *^My Aar 
<< molbeKf do you not know thaf (fe wko has hq enemies 
*^ is a f$or man ^'' In a Republic, the citizens are 
under the authority and jealc^s obferyation of 9 
ipultitudeof bvtFeigm; while in a Monarchy, th» 
leigning prince is tha only man whom his fabje£ls 
are bound to obey. The idea of living under 
the controul of a number of matters intimidates 
the mind, whereas love and confidence in one- 
^one, raifes the fpirits and renders the people 
bappy» 

But in all countries, and under every form of 
government, the rational man, who renounces the 
^fele& converiation of the world, who lives a re- 
tired life) and who, independently of all that he 
fees, of all that he hears, forms his notions in tran- 
c[uillity by an intercourfe with the heroes of 
Greece, of Rome, and of Great Britain, will 
acquire a fteady and uniform chara&er, obtain a 
9oble ftyle of thinking, and rife fuperior to every 
Tulgar prejudice. 



tt 



The fall of kings. 



*' The rage of nations, and the crufh of flates, 
"Move not the MAN^who, fh>m thcworid efcaped,- 
*« In ftill retreats and flowery SoKtudes 
*' To Nature's voice attend s 

Thxsx are the obfitrvations I had to make re- 

ijpe£iing. 
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fpcfiing the influence of occafional Solitude upon 
the mind. They difclofe my real fentiments on 
this fubje£t, many of them, perhaps, undigeHed,and 
many more certainly not well expreffbd. But I 
fhall ccSnfole myfelf for thefe defeSs, if this Cha^H 
ter aflfbrds only a glimpfe of thofe advantages which 
1 am pcrfuaded a rational Solitude is capable of af- 
fording to thetnitids and manners of men ; and if 
that which follows Ihall' excite a lively fenlkioil 
of the true, noble, and elevated pleafures Retire- 
ment is capaWc of produciog by a tranq\iil and 
fcellng contemplation of nature, and by an exqui- 
fite fcnlUrility for every thing that is good and 
FAIK. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SOLITUDE UPON THB HEART* 

T^HE highcft happitlefs which is capable of be- 
ing enjoyed in this world coniifls in Peace of 
Mind. The wife mortal who renounces the tu* 
mnlts of the world, reftrains his defires and incli^ 
nations, refigns himfetf to the difpen(ation of hid 
Creator, and looks with an eye of pity on the 
frailties of his fellow-creatures; whofe greateft 
pleafure is to liften among the rocks to the fo|t 
murmurs of a cafcade, to inhale as he walks along 
the plains the refrefhing breezes' of the^ Zephyrs, 
and to dwell, in the furrounding woodi, on the 
melodious accents of the aerial chorifters/ may, by 
the iimple feelings of bis heart, obtaia this, in- 
valuable bleffing. 

To tafte the charms of retirement, it is not ne-- 
eflary to diveft the heart of its emotions. The 
world may be renounced without renouncing the 
enjoyment which the tear of fenfibitity is capable 
of affording. But to render the heart fufceptible 
of this felicity, the mind muft be able to admire 
4 with 
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vitb equal pleafure Natore in her fublimeft beau* 
ties and in the modeft flower that decks the vallies ; 
to enjoy at the fame time that harmonious combi- 
nation of part» which expands the foul, and thofe 
detached portions of the whole which prefent the 
ibfteft and moft agreeable images to the mind» 
Nor are thefe enjoyments exclufively refcrved for 
thofe ftrong and energetic bofoms whofe fenfatioi^ 
are as lively as they are delicate, and in which, for 
that reafon, the good and the bad make the fame 
impreffion: the purefthappineis, the moftenchant** 
ing tranquillity, are alfo granted to men of colder 
feelings, and whofe imaginations are lefs bold and 
lively ; but to fuch characters the portraits muft 
not be fo highly coloured, nor the tints fo fharp; 
for as the bad ftrikes them le(s, fo alfo are they left 
fufceptible of livelier impreflions*. 

The high enjoyments which the h^art feels in 



* M. Antoninus, fpeakiog of the beauty of aatverfal Nature, 
«Merves, that there is ^pUafit^ and graeefui aJpeS m tvtry djeS 
vftpereewtf when once we perceiTe iti cennexioo with the general 
order of things. He inftaoces many things which at firft fight 
woaM be thought rather deformities, and then adds, that ** a man 
<< who enjoys a fenfibility of temper, with a juft coroprehenfion of 
** the univerfal order, will difcern many amiable things not credible 
** to every mind, but to thofe alone who have entered into an ho* 
'* aoarable familiarity with Nature and her worki^^* 



H 3 Solitude 
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Solitude are ^rived from the imagtriatibn'*. TUs. 
toochingafpe^^ of delightful nature; thevariegstBcl; 
verdure of the forefts ; the refounding echo^ Ksf^ 
an impetuous torrent ; the foft agitation of the fo- 
liage ; the melodious warblings of the tenants of 
the groves ; the beautiful fcenery of a rich and ex* 
teniive country, and all thofe obje<% which torn- 
pofe an agreeaUe landicapey take fuch complete! 
poflcifion of the foul, and fo entirely abforb our: 
faculties, that \ the fentiments of the mind are by 
the charms of the in^toation inftantly converged 
into fenfations of the heart, and the fofteft emo* 
tions give birth to the moft virtuous and worthy 
fentiments. But to enable the imagination thus 
to render every obje£k fafcinating and delightful, 
it muft a£k with freedom, and dwell amidft fur- 
rounding tranquillity. Oh i how eafy is it tq re«* 
nounce noify pleafures and tumultuous alTemblies, 
fer the enjoyment of that fbilofiptK melancholy 
which Solitude infpires ! 



'* He comes ! he comes ! in every breesse the power 
** Of PaiLosoPHic Melancholy comes \ 



* An account of the natural and moral advantages refulting from, 
sifeniible and well formed imagination is finely given by Dr. Ar-. 
BUT^NOT, in the third Book of « The Pleafures of the Imagina«u 
" tion.*' 

"His 
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'^HU near i^rooch the faddea fi^rdng tear» 
"^^ The glowing cheek, ib^ cnild dejeded air, r 
-*< The foftened feature, and the beating hes^rt, 
** Pierced deep with many a virtuous pang, declaiie* 
*' 0*er all the foul Us facred infloence breathes 4 . 
'*' Inflames imagination 5 thro* the bceaft 
•*' Infufes every tendemefs ; and far 
'' Beyond dim earth exalts the fwelling thought. 
" Ten thpufand thoufand fleet ideas, fuch 
** As never mingled with the vulgar dream, 
••' Croud faft into the mind s creative eye, 
" As faft the oormfpoadent p«ffion6 life, 
** As varied and as high ; Dbvotiow raifed 
^ To rapture, and divine afloniiliaient ; 
^* The love of nature unconfin^d, and chief 
'< Of human race 5 the large ambitious wiih 
^ To make them bloft $ the flgh for fuflering worth 
** Lofi in obfcurity '; the noble (born 
5' Of tyrant pride 3 the fearlefs great refolve ; 
" The wonder w'Eich the dying patriot draws, 
'** lufpiring glory thro' remoteft time j 
^' Th* awakened throb for virtue and for fame $ 
" The fympathies of love, and friendfliip dear ; 
*' With all the fecial offspring of the heart," 



Religious awe and rapturous delight are alter<» 
nately excited by the deep gloom of forefis, by the 
tremendous height of broken rocks, and by tho 
itiuitiplicity of majeftic and fublimc objeAs whic^h 
are combined within the fcite of a delightful and 
.extenlive pcpfpe^. The mof^ painful ftnfations 

H 4 immediately 
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immediately yield to the ferioiiSy foft, and'folitary 
reveries to which the furrounding tranquiHity'in* 
vites the mind ; while the vaft and awfiil (ilence of 
nature exhibits the happy contraft between fim- 
plicity and grandeur ; and as our feelings become 
more exquifite, fo our admiration becomes more 
intpnfe, and our pleafures more complete. 

I HAD been, for many ye^s, familiar with. all 

that Nature is capable of producing in her fub- 

limed works, when I firft iaw a garden in the vici* 

nity of Hanover, and another, upon a much 

larger fcale, at Marienwe&der, about three 

miles diftant, cultivated in the Engiyhjiyle of rural 

ornament. I was not then apprized of the extent 

of that art which fports with the moil ungrateful 

foil, and, by a new fpecies of creation, converts 

barren mountains into fertile fields and fmillng 

landfcapes. This magic art makes an aftoniihing 

impreffion op the mind, and captivates every heart 

not infeniible to the delightful charms of cultivated 

Nature. I cannot recolle£t without fhedding tears 

of gratitude and joy a {ingle day of this early part 

of my refidence at:I{ANOv£R, when, torn from 

the bofom~^f my co^try, from the embraces of 

my family, gnd from every thing th^t I held dear 

in life, my mind, on entering the little garden 

pf my deceafed friend M. de Hinubbr, near /&« 

vmftTi immedi^ely revived^ arid fprgot, fof the 

moment, 
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tnotnenty both my country and my grief. The 
charm was new to me. I had no conception that 
it was poffible, upon fo fmall a plot of ground, to 
introduce at once the enchanting variety and the 
noble iimplicity of Nature. But I was then con- 
vinced that her afpe6i alone is fufficient, at firft 
view, to heal the wounded feelings of the heart, to 
£11 the bofom with the higheft luxury, and to 
create thofe fentiments in the mind which can, of 
all others, render life defirable. 

This new re-union of aut and natche, 
which was not invented in China ''^ but in England^ 
is founded upon a rational and refined tafte for the 
beauties of Nature, confirmed by experience, and 
by the fentiments whii^h a chafte fancy refle£ls oa 
<d feeling heart. 

Great Nature fcoms controul ^ (he will not bear 
One beauty foreign to tbe fpot or foil 
She gives thee to adorn : 'Tis tbine alone 
To mend^ not change her features. 

BoT in the gardens I have before mentioned 
every point of view raifes die ibul to heaven, and 
{ifibrds the mind fublime delight ; every bank pre* 



* See Sir William Cham^n* celebrated Trcatife on Oriental 
Cfurdening* 

km 
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tents a new and varied fciefie which filk die 
with joy : Bor» whil^ I feel tb^ (w&Son y9hkk 
Ificb fceoes tnfpitiey will I fuffer my delight ta be 
^ivaioiflied by difcufliiig whether the arrac^menl 
jOiglH have been made in a better wayt or permil 
th^ 4liU rules of cold and fenfele($ niaftors to deflrc^ 
my pleafure* Scenes of ferenity, whether -created 
<by tafteful Art, or by the canning h«md of Natur<^ 
slwayi beftow, a» a gift from the imagiiiatiQiv 
tranquillity to the heart. While a (ch filence 
breathes around me, every obje£l is pleaiant to my 
view ; rural iceoery fixes my attention, and dif&- 
jpates the grief diat lies heavy at my heart; the 
lavelinefs of Solitude enchants mt, and, fubduing 
i^ciry vexation, infpires my (bul with benevolence, 
gratitude, and content. I return thanks to my 
Creator for endowing me with an imagination, 
which, though it has frequently caufed the trouble 
of my liiEe, occafionally leads mc, in the hour, of 
my retirement, to fome friendly rock, on which 
I can climb and contemplate with greater compofiftre 
the tempefts I have efeaped. 

Thbub are indeed many Anglieifed gardens in 

Eerman^f laid out fo whimfically abfurd as to ex* 

cite no other emotions than thofe of laughter or 

difguft. How extremely ridiculous is it to fee a 

foreft of poplars fcarcely fufiGcient to fupply achaui- 

ber ftove with fuel for a week ; mere mole-hillf 

dignified 
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dignified with the name of mountains; caves and 
airiaries in "which tame and favage animals, birds 
and aaophtbioDS creatures, are attempted to be re^ 
prefented in their native grandeur ; bridges of va-i 
rioQS kinds thrown acrois rivers which a couple of 
ducks would drink ^y ; and wooden fiihes fwim-^ 
ming in canals vrhich the pump every morniog 
fupplies with water ! Thefe unnatural beauties 
are incapable of affording any pleafure to the ima^ 
gination. 

A CEtEBRATED £ngli(h Writer has faid, that 
<* Solitude, on the firft view of it, infpires the? 
** mind with terror, becaufe every thing that 
** brings with it the idea of privati(Hi is terrificy 
** and therefore fublime, like fpace, darknefs, andi 
^ filence." 

The fpedes of greatnefs which refults from the 
idea of infinity, can only be rendered delightful byi 
being viewedat a proper diftance. The Alps, in 
Swiffirlandj and particularly near the Canton of 
Bemey appear inconceiyably majeftic ; but on a 
near approach, they excite ideas certainly fublime,' 
yet mingled with a degree of terror. The eye, 
<>n beholding tbofe immenfe and enormous mafles 
piled one upon the other, forming one vaft and 
uninterrupted chain of mountains, and rearing 
their lofty fummits to the Ikies, conveys to the 

heart 
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heart the moft rapturous delight; while the fuc« 
ceffioa of foft and lively ihades which they throw 
around the fcene, tempen the impreffion, and 
renders the view as agreeable as it is fublime. On 
the contrary, no feeling heart can» ona cloTe view* 
behold this prodigious wall of rocks without ex« 
periencing involuntary trembling. The mind con* 
templates with afiright their eternal fnows, their 
fleep afcents, their dark caverns, the torrents which 
precipitate themfelves with deafening clamours 
from their fummits, the black forefts of firs that 
overhang their fides, and the enormous fragments 
of rocks which time and tempefts have torn away;.' 
How my heart thrilled when I firft climbed 
through a fteep and narrow track upon diefe 
fublime deiarts, difcovering every llep I made new 
mountains riiing over my head, while upon the 
leaft ftumble death menaced me in a thouiand 
ihapes below 1 But the imagination immediately 
kindles when you perceive yourfelf alone in the 
midft of this grand icene of Nature, and refle& 
from thefe heights on the weakneis of human, 
power, and the imbecility of the greateft mo« 
Darchs 1 

The hiftory of Swifferland evinces, that the 
natives of thefe mountains are not a degenerate 
race of meuj and that their fentiments are as gene* 
reus as their feelings are warm. Bold and fpirited 

by 
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bf nature, Ae liberty they enjoy gives wings to 
tbeir fouls, and they trample tyrants and tynmny 
under their feet. Some of the inhabitants of Swif- 
fnland indeed are not perfectly free; though they 
all poflels notions of liberty, love their country, 
and return thanks to the Almighty for that 
haf^y tranquillity which permits each individual 
to live quietly under his vine and enjoy the fhade 
of bis fig-tree ; but the moft pure and genuine 
liberty is always to be found among the inhabitants 
of thefe ftupendous mountains. 

. The Alps in Swiffirland are inhabited by a 
race of mea fometimes unfocial, but always good 
and generous. The hardy and robuft charadlers 
given to them by the feverity of their climate, is 
foftened by tbeir paftoral life. It is faid by an 
EngliAi writer, that he who has never heard 4 
ftorm in the Alps can form no idea of the con- 
tinuity of the lightning, the rolling and the buril 
of the thunder which roars round the horizon of 
thefe immenfe mountains ; and the people, never 
enjoying better habitations than their own cabins, 
nor feeing any other country than their own rocks, 
believe the univerfe to be an unfinifhed work, an4 
a fcene of unceafing tempefts. But the ikies do 
not always lour ; the thunder does not inceilantiy 
roll, nor the lightnings continually flaih ; imme- 
diately after the moft dreadful tempefis the hemir 

fphere 
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fpbcre clean itfe If hj Aim degrees imd beoomef 
fisEfne. . The difpofitionsof the Swiss fellow the 
mtxtte of their climate ; ktndnefs focceeds to vio- 
leoce, and generofity to the moft brutal fury : this, 
may be eafily proved, not only from the records 
0f hiftory, but from recent fa£b. 

General Redin, an inhabitant of the Alps, 
ftnd a native of the Canton of Sehwitz^ enlHled 
Very early in life into the Swifs Guards^ and at- 
tained the rank of Lieutcnant-Gcneral in that 
corps: his long refidence at Paris and Ver- 
SAiLLESy however, had not been able to change 
his chara£ter ; he ftill continued a true Swifs, 
The new regulation made by the King of France 
in the year 1764, relating to this corps, gave great 
ilffcoatent to the Canton of Schwk%, The Citi^- 
sens, donfidering it as an inndvation extremely 
prejudicial to their ancient privileges, threw all the 
odium of the meafure on the Lieutenant-General, 
whofe wife, at this period, refided on his eftate 
in tlie Canton, where (he endeavoured to raife a 
number of young recruits ; but the found of the 
French drum had become fo difgufting to the ears 
irf the citizens, that they beheld with indignation 
the white cockade placed in the hats of the deluded 
}>eafants. The Magiftrate, apprehenfive that this 
fernient' might ultimately caufe an infurreftion 
trtfiongtlie- people, felt it his duty to forbid Ma- 
dame 
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&AME D£ Redin to contihu€ her levies. The 
lady veqttefted he would certify his prohibtUOA in 
writing ; but, the luagiftrate not being dlifx^ed Xq 
earry matters to this extremity agaiuft the Court 
^f France, (he cofitinued to beat op for the rc- 
quefted number of recruits. The inhabitants of 
the Canton, irritated by this boid defiance of the 
prdiibitton, fummooed a General Diet, and Ma* 
&AME DS Rediij appeared before the Aflembiy 
€)f Fout Thoufend. " The drum," fcid ihe, 
♦• fliall never ceafc to found, until you give me 
" fuch a certificate as may juftify my htifband to 
♦* the French Court for not completing the num«- 
** ber of his men,^ The AiHembly accordingly 
granted her the required certificate, and enjoining 
her to procure the intereft and interpoTitionof her 
bufband with the Court in favour of her injuroi 
tountry, waited in anxious expe<£tatioii that hi» 
fiegocifttion would produce a favourable ifiue« 
Unhappily the Court of Verfailfcs rcjeftcd alt 
Iblicitation on the fubje£t, and by this means dfiov)6 
the irritated and impatient inhabitants bey(H)d th# 
bounds of reftraint. The leading men of the 
Canton JMretended that the new regulation endan- 
gered not only their civil liberties, but, what wa» 
^arer to them, their religion. The general dif- 
cbntent was at length fomented into popular fury. 
A General Diet was again aflcmblcd, and it was 
publicly refolved not to furnifli the King of 
8 France 
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Faancs in future with any troops; The Treaty 
of Alliance concluded in the year 17 13 was torn 
from the Public Regifter, and General db Re-' 
DIN ordered inftantly to return from France with 
the foldiers under his command, upon pain^ if he 
refufedy of being irrevocably bonifhed from tho 
Republic* The obedient General obtained per* 
miifion from the King to depart with his regiment 
from France, and entering ScbwitZf the metropolis 
of the Canton, at the head of his troops, with 
drums beating and colours flying, marched imme* 
diately to the church, where he depoGted his 
ibndards upon the great altar^ and falling on his 
knees, oflfered up his thanks to God. Rifing from 
the ground and turning to his afitdionate foldiers, 
who were diflblved in tears, he difcharged their 
arrears of pay, gave them their uniforms and ac- 
coutrements, and bid them for everfarewell. The 
fury of the populace, on perceiving within their 
|K>wer the man whom the whole country confi<« 
dered as the perfidious abettor, and traitorous ad« 
^fer of the new regulation, by which tlie Court 
of Verfailles had given fuch a mortal blow to the 
liberties of the country, greatly hicreafed ; and he 
was ordered to difclofe before the General AiTem- 
biy the origin of that meafure, and the means by 
which it had been carried on, in order that they 
might learn their relative fituation with France* 
and afcertain the degree of punifliment that was 

due 
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dae to the offender. Redin, confcious that under 
the exifting circumftances eloquence would make 
tio impref&on on minds To prejudiced againft him, 
contented himfelf with coldly declaring, in a few 
words, that the caufe of framing the new regula- 
tion was puhlicly.known, and that he was as in-^ 
iiocent upon the fubje£t> as he was ignorant of the 
caufe of his difmiffion. ** The traitor then will not 
** 4:9f^efiy^ exclaimed one of the moft furious 
Ibcmbers ; ^* hang him on the next tree — cut him to 
'" pieces,^* Thefc menaces were inftantly repeated 
throughout the Aflembly, and while the injured 
fpldier continued perfectly tranquil and undif- 
iraayed, a party of the people, more daring than 
the reft, jumped upon thb Tribune, where he 
fiood furrounded by the judges. A young man, 
his godfon, was holding zparapluie over his head to 
Shelter him from the rain, which at this moment 
poured down in incefiant torrents, when one of 
the enraged multitude immediately broke the para-- 
pbiie in pieces with his ftick, exclaiming, ** Let 
" the traitor be uncovered,^^ This exclamation con- 
veyed a correfpondent indignation into the bofom 
of the youth, who inftantly replied, ** My godfa^ 
** ther a betrayer of his country! Oh! I was igno- 
** rantf I qffure you, of the crime alledged againji 
** himy butjince it is fo let him peri/h ; where is the 
^* ropCy I will be the firft to put it round the traitor* s 
•* neck,** The Magiibates inftantly formed a cir- 

1 clc 
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cle round the General, and with uplifted handl 
exhorted him to avert the im{>ending danger, by 
oonfeffing that he had not oppofed the meafures 
of France with fufficient zeal, and to ofi&r to th^ 
offended people his whole fortune, as an atonement 
for his negle&i reprefenting to him that thefewere 
the only means of redeeming his liberty, and per«> 
haps his life. The undaunted foldier, with perfed 
tranquillity and cocnpofiire, walked through the 
furrounding circle to the fide of the Tribune, and, 
while the whole Aflembly anidoufly expeded td 
hear an ample confeffion of his guilt, made a figa 
of fifcnce with his hand : ** Fellow-Citikens," 
faid he, ^< you are not ignorant that I have been 
** two and forty years on the French eftabliih* 
" ment. You know, and many among you who 
*• were with me in the fervicc, can teftify its 
** truth, how often I have faced the enemy, anJ 
*• the manner in which I conduced myfelf in 
** battle. I confidered every engagement w the 
" laft day of my life. But I here proteft uo yon 
** in the prefence of that Almighty Being who 
*' knows all our hearts, who liftens to all otri" 
** words, and who will hereafter judge of all ova 
** a^iions, that I never appeared before an enemy 
^* with a mind more pure, a confcienoe moretran^ 
** quil, a heart m<M'e innocent, than I a& prefent 
*^ po&fs ; and if it is your pleafure to condemn 
*^ me becaufe I refufe to confefsatreaclieryof 

** whidk 
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^ which I hftvte (OhoC been guilty^, ana now readf 
•^ to rcfign my life into your hands.*' The dig- 
nified demeanor with .which the Oenerai made 
this declaration, and the air of truth which accom- 
panied his woftds, calmed the fury of the Aflbmhiyy 
and faved his life. Both he and his wife, hawever^ 
lOHKi^didt^jrispittQdtheCfiAtoa; flt^cntcriflginto 
a iioffiyent at Uri ; and h^ retiritng to a eastern 
among the rock^^ -wh«rie he Uy^i jtwp yedns in >Sq«^ 
litwl^. Tim^f ;iir lengfth, fubdaed th^Ji^ger of 
the people, and feft^ed the <leocrar$ fenfe f>{ xhmt 
injuf^ice. He retvrned to the boCMi of hi^xxmnr 
try., fjpwardied its ingratitude by the moft iigoal 
fervic^, jaod ^ade every indivM.vial recoUQ<St »nd 
acknowledge the integrity of their magnanimous 
coontryman. To recompence him for the injuries 
and injuftice he had fufiered, they ele<3ed him 
BaiUi or chief officer of the Canton, and afforded 
him M almoft fingiilar inftance of their conftancy 
and affe£liony by fucceffively .conferring on him 
three times this high and important dignity. Tliis. 
is the chara(5ieriftic difpofition of the Swtfs who 
ifihahit THE Ai'Ps ; alternately violent and mild ; 
and experiencing, as the extremes of a delighted 
or vexed imagination happen to prevail, the fame 
viciffitudes as their climate. The rude fcenes qf 
greaineis, which thefe flupeodous noountains and 
vaft defarts afford, render the Swifs violent in fen* 
*iment and rough in manners, while the tranqoil- 

I 2 lity 
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lity of their fields, and the fmiling beauties of 
their vallies, foften their minds^ and render their 
hearts kind and benevolent. 

English Artifts confefs, that the afpedl of 
Nature in Swisserland is too fublime and ma- 
jeftic for the pencil of Art faithfully to reslch ; but 
how exquifite muft be the enjoyments they feel 
upon thofe romantic hills, in thofe delightful vaU 
lies, upon the charming borders of thofe dill and 
tranfparent lakes *, where Nature unfolds her va- 
rious charms, and appears in her higheft pomp and 
fplendor; where the majefticoaks, the deep em- 
bowering elms, and dark green firs, which cover and 

* It is p1e«r«nt to obferve in '* Letttrt en Siojfferlandf^ written by 
Profeflbr Meikers, with what exquifite fenfibilicy that Philofopher 
defcribes his enjoyments, in quietly refigninghimfeJftotheYarious 
emotions of his heart on the borders of the Lake of Bt e l . *< When 
** I am fatigued,^' fays he, to one of his friends at Gottingen, 
** and inclined to contempbte the ftttrounding objeAs with fhidi* 
** out attention, I feat myfelf on fome verdant bank, or Yine- wall, 
'< fiear which people are continually fafling } and I never indulged 
** this difpofition without experiencing an inetprefllble tntnquil- 
** lity. The Uft time I went there it waf nearly fix o'clock, and 
** the fttn finking behind the ridge ofyura. The dark greeA firs 
<< with which the mountain, to a certain height, is entirely co- 
** vered $ the oaks of a brighter verdure which fucceed them $ the 
** vines of fiill livelier hues, in the midlt of which I was feated j 
<< and a confiderable portion of the Lake, were already in fiaade, 
*< while th^ oppofite fhores of Biel and Nidaw, and the 6la« 
<< ciERCs, were it ill illuminated by the laft rays of the fetting 

adorn 
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adorn thefe immenfe forefts, are pleafingly inter- 
fperfed with myrtles, almond-trees, jeflamines, 
pomegranates, and vines, which ofier their hum- 
bler beauties to the view and variegate the fcene. 
Nature is in no country of the globe more rich and 
various than in Swtsserland. It wasthefcenery 
around Zurich, and the beauties of its adjoining 
lake, that firft infpired the Idylls of the immortal 

.G£SSN£R. 

These fublime beauties, while they elevate and 
inflame the heart, give greater a<Slion and life to the 
imagination than fofter fcenes ; in like manner as a 
fine night affords a more auguft and folemn fpec- 
(acle than the mildeft day, 

• 

liar ooming from Frescati by the borders of the 
fmall lake of Nemi, which lies in a deep valley fo 
clofely fheltered by mountains and forefts, that the 
winds are fcarcely permitted to difturb its furface, 
It is impoffible not to exclaim vy^ith the Englifli 
Poet, that here— 

'' Black MBLANCHdLY (its^ and round her throws 
'* A death-like filence, apd a dread repofe ; 
** Her gloomy prefence faddens all the fcene, 
" Shades every fiower* and darkens every green $ 
. '* Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 
** And breathes a browner horror on the woods." 

PopB-*JS/<»^ /o Abelard, 

I 3 But 
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Bui^ bow the foul expands, and every thought 
becomes ferene andfree, when, from the garden of 
the Capuchins near Albano, the eye fuddenly 
difcavers the little melancholy Lake, with Fres- 
CATi and a)i its rural vallics on one fide ; on the 
other, the handibme city of Albako, the village 
and caftle of Riccia and Gensano, with their 
hills beautifully adorned with cidfters of the ricbdk 
vines; below, the extenfive plains of Campania, 
in the middle of which Rome, formerly the mif- 
trefs of the world, raifes its majeftic bead ; and 
laftly, beyond all thefe obje£b, the hills of Tivo*- 
hii the Appenjnes, and the Mediterranean SeaS 

How often, on the approach of fpring, haft th4 
magnificent valley, where the ruins of the refi- 
dence of Rodolpho de Hapsburg rifin Uf^on 
the fide of a hill crowned with woods of variegated 
verdure, afforded me the purefl and mofl inefiabia 
delight* There the rapid Aar defcends in tot* 
rents from the lofty moiiintain$ ; fomettmes form-> 
iiig a vafl bafin in the vale ; at otberSf precipitate 
ing through narrow paflages acrofs the rocks, 

* A German Lady, poflbfTed of a very lively imagination, travel- 
led into Italy for the re^eftabllihrneht of her health ; and her ftftngth 
in(»eafed day after iay i bat when ike found herfelfoii thefiite of 
Albano, fveb was the effedl of the fceMty I have tfi«fttiofthd, 
that in att«ftipting to exprefg to her atleiklaAt the emotian it titit* 
ed, her f oice £uled| and ike remained fpeechlefs for feveral days. 

winding 
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^mding its coiirfe tnaj^ftically through the middle 
of the vaft and fertile plains : on the other fide 
THE RuFFSy zvfif lower down, the Limmat, 
brii^ their tributary ftreams, and peaceably unite 
thecn with the waters of the Aar* In the mid- 
dle of this rich and verdant fcene, I beheld the 
Royal Solitude, where the remains of the Emperor 
Albert the Fi&st repofe in filence, with thofe 
of many Princes of the houfe of Austki A, Counts, 
Knights, and Gentlemen, killed in battle by the 
gallant Swiis. At a diftance 1 dilcovered the val- 
ley where lie the ruins of the celebrated city of 
Vtndwuffa *, upon which I have frequently fat and 
refledted upon the vanity of human greatnefs. Be-^ 
yond this magnificent country, ancient caftles raife 
their lofty heads upon the hills, and the far diftant 
horizon is terminated by the fublime fummits of 
the Alps. In the midft of all this grand fcenery» 
my eyes were inftin£iively caft down into the deep 
valley immediately below me^ and continued fixed 
upon die little village where I firft drew my 
breath f. It is thus that the fublime or Uaiaifid 

* ViNDONXssA was a very large ajid well fortified Roman viU 
lage,whtc1i ferved asafortrefstoTH££MPiRoii agalnft the incur* 
iiont of the Oemani. In tMt place tliiey btld % very aumeiooa 
garrifoo t» ofcMwe their danferooa ofisliboiin, wk> frcfiiently 
eftabliibed tbecoftlMa on the boi4«i« oOIh XiiM and pUhged the 
plains ofJUr, 

f The little village of Brugge aear the caftles of ff^indkbf and 
jUtnbefg^ 

I 4 operate; 
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Operates differently on the heart ; the one exciting 
fear and terror, the other creating only foft and 
agreeable fenfations ; but both tending to enlarge 
the fphere of the imagination, and enabling us 
more completely to feek enjoyment within our- 
felves. 

Pleasures of this defcriptton may indeed be 
enjoyed without vifiting the romantic folitudes of 
cither SwissERLAND or Italy. There is no 
perfon who may not, while he is quietly traverfing 
the hills and dales, learn to feel how much the 
afpedls of Nature may, by the affiftance of the 
imagination, affeft the heart. A fine view, the 
freflinefs of the air, an unclouded Iky, and the joys 
of the chace, give fenfations of health, find make 
every ftep feem too (hort. The privation of all 
ideas of dependence, accompanied by domeftic com-^ 
fort, ufeful employ ments, and innocent recreations, 
produce a ftrength of thought and fertility of 
imagination, which prefent to the mind die moft 
agreeable images, and touch the heart with the 
moft delightful fenfations. It is certainly true 
that ^ perfon poffeffed of a fine imagination may 
be much happier in prifon, than he could poffibly 
be without imagination amidft the moft magnifi- 
cent fcenery. But even to a mind deprived of 
this happy faculty, the loweft enjoyments of rural 
Jifc, even the common fcenery of harveft time, is 

capably 
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tapable of perfqrmtng miracles on his heart. Alas ! 
vrho has not experienced in the hours of languor 
and difguil the povsrerful effe£b which a contem* 
plation of the pleafures that furround the pooreft 
peafant'scot is capable of affording ! how fondly 
the heart participates in all his homely joys i With 
,what freedom, cordiality, and kindnefs we take him 
by the hand, and liften to his innocent and artleft 
tales ! How fuddenly do we feel an intereft in all 
his little concerns ; an intereft which, while it 
unveils, refines and ameliorates the latent ioclina« 
tbns of our hearts ! 

The jcountry, indeed, furnithes a variety of 
pleafures even to thofe, who, long buried in the 
^nk of Cities, fcarcely know what real pleafure is« 
A French Officer, on returning to his native 
country after a long abfence, exclaimed, ** It is 
** only in rural life that a man can enjoy the trea- 
^* fures of the heart, himfelf, his wife, his cliil* 
** dren, and his friends. The country pofleiTes ia 
" every refpeA fuperior advantages to the town; 
** pure air, fmiling profpe&s, pleafant walks, 
** wholefome food, flmple manners, and virtuous 
M minds: the paffions unfold themielves without 
** injury : the bofom feels the freedom it enjoys, 
^^ and rpib on heaven alone: the mifermay.be 
^' fated with the abundant pleafures which the 
f* liberal hand of Nature is there jpcpflantly 

" pouring 
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*< pouring into his lap ; the warrior may follopr 
** that image of war the chacc : the voluptuary 
** may cultivate the richeft fruits of the earth ; 
** and the philofopher may indulge his contem- 
** plation in filence and in ea(e."----Oh I how 
ftrongly this writer moves and interefts my heart, 
when he fays in this afiediing paflage of his work, 
*• 1 prefer my native fields to every other place, 
** not hecaufe they are more beautiful, butbecaufe 
** I was there brought up. The fpot on whidi we 
** pais our infant days poflefles a fecret charm^ an 
*' inexpreflible enchantment, fnperior to every 
*^ other enjoyment. No other fpot on the face of 
** the earth can equal that in which the gambols 
*< of our infant days were played ; thofe happy days 
** which we pafied without inquietude or care, 
** and in which the foul feels the higfaeft joys and 
moft fatisfadory delights. 



4€ 
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In the days of early youth the trivial event of 
*^ even finding a bird's neft is capable of affi>rding 
** unbounded pleafure. Oh I whathappinefs I hav6 
** experienced from the carefles of the little captive, 
" in teaching it to peck its vidluals from my mouth, 
^' while its wings fluttered with gratitude^ and 
^ its thankful heart throbbed through its breaft 
•* with joy againft my hand. Happy, happy 
^* is the man who is cnableti to retire to the 
*' place of his earlieft attachment; that place 

*• where 
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<< where h^ fondly fympatbifed with all ait>und 
*> him; and where every ofcjefl: pleafed bij eyes; 
** the meadows in which he ran and leaped^ the 
** orchards that he ufed to pillage." 

These fentiments evince that at every period 
of our exiftence, fequefiered groves, and the fre^ 
dom add tranquillity of rural life, nivi(h the foul, 
and induce us to exclaim with the facred orator, 
^* Happy is the wife and virtuous man, who in 
** rural retirement knows how to enjoy his traa^ 
** quillity with true dignity and perfect eafe, in-* 
** dependent of every thing around him 1 How 
'* preferable is this Jiappy calm to the deafening 
f* clamours, the ^Ife joys, the deceitful glare of 
'* &{hionable life ! What refined, noble, generous 
'* fentiments rife and unfold themfelves in retire* 
** ment, which during the din of bufinells and the 
** diffipation of pleafure lie dormant in the foul, 
** fearful of the contemptuous fneers of wicked 
*^ and luithinking minds*'^*— Oh ! my beloved 
ZoLLiKOFER*, I have experienced in the plea- 
fures of a retired domeftic life the truth of thofc 
do£trines you promulgated at Leipsick; thofe 
nfeful doctrines which, difregarding a cold and 
fterile theology, inculcate wife and virtuous pre- 
cepts that warm and ameliorate the heart. I have, 

* A celebrated Gennan ^preacher* 

in 
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in the bofom of retirement, feen what you dc- 
fcribed— the man of bufinefs forget his vexations^ 
pour his anxieties into the bofom of friendfliip, 
furrender his feeiings to the charms of conlblation, 
until his heart dilated with new hopes, and his 
inquietudes were even fo far fufpended as to 
enable him to fupport their return with fortitude, 
'Cr to difpel them with courage. I have feen the 
iludious man, abandoning his recondite and la- 
borious refearches, efcape from the labyrinth, and 
iind in the innocent and fimple enjoyments of his 
children and thofe about him, more happinefs, 
tranquillity, cordial fenfation, and intelle£lual de- 
light, than even the arts and fciences are capable of 
afibrding. I have there feen each individual ob* 
tain the approbation and praife he merited, and 
obtain them too from perfons whofe approbation 
and praifes it was his higheft felicity to deferve. I 
have there feen the unfortunate relieved, the 
■wretched made happy, and the wanderer put into 
the right way ; I have there feen, in fliort, men of 
every caft and charadler find by degrees fatisfa£tion 
and content. 

The tranquillity of retired life, and the view 
of rural fcenes, frequently produce a quietude 
bf difpofition, which while it renders the noify 
pleafures of the world infipid, enables the heart 

to 
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to feek the charms of folitude with increafed de- 
light. 

The happy indolence peculiar to Italians^ \idio 
under the pleafures of a clear unclouded iky are 
always poor but never miferable, greatly augments- 
the feelings of the heart : the mildne(s of the cli- 
mate, the fertility of their foil, their peaceful re- 
ligion, and their contented nature, compen&te for 
every thing. Doctor Moore, an Engli(h tra- 
veller whofe works afford me great delight, fays,, 
that *' the Italians are tlie greateft loungers in the 
•* world: and while walking in tKe fields, or 
** ftretched in the (hade, feem to enjoy the fe- 
^ renity and genial vvarmth of their climate with a 
** degree of luxurious radulgei^ce peculiar to them-* 
** felves. Without ever running into the daring 
exccffes of the Englt/h^ or difplaying the frilky 
vivacity of the French y or the ftubborn phlegm' 
" of the Germans, the Italian populace difcover 
" a fpecies of fedate fenfibility to every fource of 
" enjoyment, from which, perhaps, they derive 
" a greater degree of happinefs than any of the 
" other.'* 

Relieved from every affliding and tormenting- 
6bje6l, it is perhaps impoflible for the mind not to 
refign itfelf to agreeable chimeras and romantic 
lentiments^ but this fituation, notwithilanding^ 

thefe 
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thefe 4ifadvantages, has it$ fiiir fid^> Romantic 
fpeculations may lead the mind into certain extra-^ 
vagancies and errors from whence bafe and con- 
HmptiUe paffions may be engendered, may habi- 
tfiate it to a light and friyoknis ftyle bf thinking* 
9ik{ by preventing it from durediog iu ^cukies to 
latipnal ends, may obf(;ure the prc^^eSt of tim 
bapplnefs > for the foul cannot eaiily qvit t}>e i]l«^ 
fion on which it dwells with fuck fofid delight ; 
the ordinary duties of life, with its more iioblo 
and fubftantial pleafures, are perhaps thereby 
d)ftru6led : but it is very certain that romantic 
ieotiments do not always render the mind that 
poiTefles them unhappy. Who, alas ! is (q con>» 
pletely happy in reality as he frequently has been 
in imagination! 

Rouss£AU, who in the early part of his U£b 
was extremely fond of Romances^ feeling his mind 
hurried away by a love of thofe imaginary cbjs^s 
with which that fpecies of compofition abounds, 
and perceiving the facility with which they may 
be enjoyed, withdrew his attention from everf, 
thing about him, and by this circumftanoe laid the 
foundation of that tafie for folitude which he pre- 
ierved to an advanced period of his life * ; a tafte in 

appearance 

* Pr. Johnson when a boy was immoderately fond of readio| 
Mttaaces of Chivalry, and retained his fondnefs for thii fpecies of 

compofitioA 
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appearance dilated hj depreffion and (£fguft, and 
attributed by him to the irrefiftible impulfe of an 
afFe<5ionate, fond, and tender heart, which, not 
bdng able to find in the regions of philofophy and 
truth fentunents fuffic'^otly warm and animated^ 
wasxronftrained to Ceck its enjoyments in the fpheie 
of ii£tton. 

But the imagination may, in reHremeot, in* 
dalge its wanderings to a certain degree wiAont the 
rifque of inpiring either the fentimems of the 
mind or the fen(ations of the heart. Oh ! if the 
iiiends of my youth in Swisserland knew how 
frequently, during the filencc of the night, I pafi 
with them thofe hours which are allotted to fleep ; 
if they were apprized that neither time nor abfence 
can efiace the remembrance of their former kind- 
oefs from my mind, and that this pleafing recol- 
ledion tends to difSpate my grief, and to caft the 
veil of oblivion over my woes, they would perhaps 
al£> rejcMce to find that I ftill live among them 



ccVDifofitaen tteeoghottt bis life. Spending part of « faflamer at 
die paribnage houfe of Dr. Pbrct, the Biihopof Dramore* he thoCt 
for his regular reading the old Spanifla romaace of F£i.ixMAB.T.B 
OP HiRCANiA, in folio, which he read quite through. But he 
fre^qently attriWuted to thofe extravagant fiftions that onfettled 
turn of nind which prevented his ever fixing in any profe£ioa% 
BojwjiLL's Life of JouKSOK, vol. i. p. 16. Sto* editiMi. 

I iftr 
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in imagination, though I may be dead to them in 
Tcaltty. 

A SOLITARY man whofe heart is warmed with 
lefincd and noble fentiments cannot be unhappy^ 
While the ftupid vulgar bewail his fate, and con« 
ceive him to be the vi£bim of corroding care and 
loathed melancholy, he frequently talles the mod 
delightful jdeafure. The French entertained a 
notion that Rousseau was a man of a gloomy and 
dejedled difpofition, but he was certainly not fo for 
many years of his life, particulai ly when he wrote 
to M. D£ Malesherbes, the Chancellor's fon, 
in the following terms : ** I cannot exprefs to you, 
*' Sir, how fenfibly I am zStikei by perceiving 
'^ that you think me the moil unhappy of man- 
^* kind; for as the Public will, no doubt, entertain 
** the fame fentiment of me as you do, it is to me 
** a fource of real affliftion 1 Oh ! if my fen* 
*^ timents were univerfally known, every individual 
** would endeavour to follow my example. Peace 
•* would then reign throughout the world ; men 
•* would no longer feek to deftroy each other ; and 
** wickednefs, by removing the great incentives to 
•* it, no longer exift. But it may be aiked, how I 
** could find enjoyment in Solitude ? I anfwer, in 
** my own mind, in the whole univerfe, in every 
*^ thing that does, in every thing that can exift ; in 
«* all that the eye finds beautiful in the real, or 

" the 
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!E< the imagination in the intelle£tual world. I 
** afiembled about roc every thing that is flattering 
«« to the heart, and regulated my pleafuies by the 
^* moderation of my defires* No ! The moft 
** voluptuous have never experienced fuch re- 
*• fined delights ; and I have always enjoyed my 
. •« chimeras much more than if they had been 
*« realized." 

This is certainly the language of enthufiafm ; 
but ye (lupid vulgar ! who would not prefer the 
warm fancy of this amiable philofopher to your cold 
and creeping underftandings? Who would not 
willingly renounce your vague converlation, your 
deceitful felicities, your boafted urbanity, your 
fioify aflemblies, puerile paflimes, and inveterate 
prejudices, for a quiet and contented life in the 
foofom of a happy family ? Who would not rather 
feek in the filence of the woods, or upon the daified 
borders of a peaceful lake,^ thofe pure and firaple 
pleafures of nature fo delicious in recoUedlion, and 
produ£fcive of joys fo pure, fo a(Fe(^ing, fo different 
from your own ? 

Eclogues, which are reprefentations of rural 
happinefs in its higheft perfedlion^ are vMofi^ions ; 
but they are fi£tions of the mod pleafing and 
agreeable kind. True felicity muft be fought in 
retirement, where the foul, difengaged from the 

K torments 
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torments of the worlds no longer feels thofe anf* 
ficial defires which render it nDhj4>py bcdiin pro& 
peA and fruition. Content. wMi litde/filMbiA 
with ally furrounded by love MiAitmofOtmse^'Wt 
perceive tn retiremmt tK£ goldus AG£y «l^ 
fcribed by the poets, revived ; while in lb#4flilrH 
ctery one regrets its h>fs : the regret^ how«v«^ li. 
nnjuft; for thofe enjoyments were no^ petCnatVU^tA 
that happy period ; and each individual may, wh«!&- 
over be pieafes, form his own A&cADiit. The 
beauties of a cryftal fpring, a iiieht gtove, Hdttfiet ' 
meadow, chaften the feelings of the beMt^ Ml 
aflbrd at all times, to thofe who hare a Cafte'^W 
Nature^ a permanent and pune delight. 

<« The origm of poetry," foys PdFfty ^ U- 
«^a(cribed to that age whieb itrcceede^ ffli 
** creatbn of the world ; as the Jceepitijg ^ 
^< flodcs feems to have been the firft em^oy^oMi 
^ ^ of mankind* the moft ancient fortof poetty Wfli 
** probaUy paftoraL It is natunl to itiMigiQ6, Attl 
^* the leifure of thefe ancient fliepheitk admt^ 
** and inviting fome diverfion, noiid WHs fo pstif/ik 
^' to that folitary and fedentary Hfe a% finging, 
*< and that in their fbngs t&ey took b^:ajtofi^ to 
<< celebrate their own fHicicy* iFrom hen&e a 
'* Poem was invented, and afterwards improved to 
** a perfe(9r image of that happy time, which by 
<< giving us an efteem for the Ttrtties of a for- 

"incr 
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** met age^ might recommend them to the prc- 

TflESfi agreeable though fiftitious defcriptions 

of the age of innocence and virtue communicate 

joy and gladnefs to our hearts, and we blefs the 

poet, who in the ecftafy of his felicity contributes 

to render others as happy as himfelf. Sicily and 

Zurich have produced two of thefe benefactors to 

mankind. The afpe6k of nature never appears 

ftiore charming, the bofom never heaves with fuch 

fweet delight, the heart never beats more pleafantly^ 

the foul never feels more perfe£t happinefs, than is 

j^roduc&d by reading the Idylls of Theocritus 

and Gessner *. 

By 

* Perhaps no Mnriter, throughout Europe^ has more judicioufly 
criticifed the Jtfyllsof Gbssner than the i^ncomparableDr.BLAtRj 
in his << Ledures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres,** where he fays, 
^ Of all the moderns M. G^ssnir, a poetoif Swiflerland, has been 
*' moft fvccefaful in his palloral compofitidns. He has introduced 
*' into his Idylls (as he entitles them) many new ideas* His 
<' rural fcenery is often ftriking, and his defcriptions are lively. He 
'* prefents paftoral life to us with all the embelliihments of which 
^< it is AifceptihTe ; but without any excefs of refinement. What 
** forms the chief merit of this poet is, that he writes to the hearty 
'< and has enriched the fubjeft of his Idylls with incidents whi^h 
<< give rife to much tender fentiment. Scenes of domeftic felicity 
<< ai€ beautifully painted. The mutual affection of hufbands and 
<' wives, of parents and children, of brothers and fifters, as well as 
<< of lovers, are difplayed in a pleafing and touching manner* From 
'^ not })nderftaoding the language in which M. Gessner writes, 

K X '< I can 
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By thefe eafy fimple modes the beauties of Ha-* 
turc are made, by theaffiftance of the imagination^ 
to operate forcibly on the heart. The mind in- 
deed, drawn away by thefe agreeable images, often 
refigns itfelf too eafily to the illofions of romance ; 
but the ideas they create generally amend the heart 
without injuring the underftandlng, and fpread 
fome of the fweeteft flowers along the moft thorny 
paths of human life. 

Leisure, the higheft happinefs upon earth, is 
feldom enjoyed with perfe£l fatisfaflion, except in 
Solitude. Indolence and indifference do not al- 
ways aflbrd leifure ; for true leifure is frequently 
found in that interval of relaxation which divides a 
painful duty firom an agreeable recreation, a toil- 
fome bufineis from the more agreeable occupations 
of literature and philofophy. P. SciPio was of 
this opinion when he faid, that be was never lefs idle 
than when he had moji leifure^ and that he never wa& 
lefs alone than when alone. Leifure is not to be 
confidered a ftate of intelleftual torpidity, but a 
new incentive to further aflivity ; it is fought by 
ftrong and energic minds, not as an end^ but as a 
means of refloring lofl adlivity ; for whoever feeks 



'< I can he no judge of the ilyle of his poetry, but in the fobjeft 
*< and conduA of bis paftorals he appears to me to have outdone alt 
♦< the Moderns" 

happinefs 
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liapplnefs in a fituation mefely'quiefcenty feeks for 
.a phantom that will dude his grafp. Leifure will 
never be found in mere reft, but will follow thofe 
who feizef the firft impulfo to a<ftivity ; in which, 
however, fuch empldymentaf^ bcft fuit the extent 
and nature ef ffiBerent capacities, muft be preferred 
to thofc'^hich promife compenfation without la- 
bqu^i'^and enjoyment without pain. 



How various his employments, whonn the world 
Calls idle, and who jufUy, in return, 
Efteems that bufy world an idler too ! 
Friends, Books, a Garden, and perhaps his pen^ 
Delightful Indu&ry enjoyed at home, 
And Nature in her cultivated trim 
Dre(s*d to his tafle inviting him abroad— «» 
Can he want occupation who has thefe? 
Will he be idle who has much t' enjoy? 
Me, therefore, ftudious of laborious eafe. 
Not flothful ; happy to deceive the time^ 
Not wafle it ; and aware that human life 
Is but a loan to be repaid with ufe, 
Whpn he fliall call his debtors to account, 
From whom are all our bleffings, buiinefs £ndj 
Even here : while fedulous I feek t* improve. 
At leaft negled not, or leave unemployed. 
The mind he gave me 5 driving it tho' flack 
Too oft, and much impeded in its work 
By caufes not to be divulged in vain. 
To its juA point, the Saviour of Mankind. 

K 3 Thus 
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Thus rural retirement dries yp thofe ftn^itns o£ 
difcontent which flow (6 plentifully through pub* 
lie life ; chapges moft frequently the bifitereft frd«^ 
ings into the fweeteft pleafures ; and ii^ptrca zm 
ecftafy and content u^knpwn to the votario& <tf 
the world. The tranquillity of nature buries ii^ 
oblivion the criminal inclination& of the b^art; 
renders it blithe, tender, open, and confid<^t;. 
and,- by wifely managing the paffions, and pre-f 
venting an overheated imagination from fabricat- 
ing ^cied woes, (trengthens in it evefy virtuous 
fenfation. 

In towns the Solitude whjch is neodB&ry to 
produce this advantage cannot be conveniently 
pra^fed. It feems^ indeed, no very difficult taik 
for a man to retire into his chamber, and by filent 
contemplation to raife his mind above the mean 
confideration of fenfual objedh ; but few men have 
fufficient refolution to perform it ; for, within 
doors, matters of bufinefs every moment occur and 
interrupt the chain of reflexion ; and without, 
whether alone or in company, a variety of accir 
dents may occadonally happen which will con-r 
found our vain wifdom, aggravatjC the painful feel- 
ings of the heart, an4 wesdcea the fiin^r powers of 
the mind. 

ILouss^AV 
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. KovssEAU W9S always miferable during his re- 
fideQce at Paris* This extraordinary genius, it is 
true» wrote his immortal works in that agitated 
metropolis ; but the moment he quitted his ftudy 
and wandered through the ftre^s, hb mind was 
hiBwiUered by a variety of hetcrc^neous fenti- 
myeots, his. recoUedlion vaniihed* and this brilliant 
Mrriter and profound philofopher> who was fo inti- 
mately acqiiainted with the mod intricate bby- 
linths of the human heart, was reduced to the 
oooditioa of a child *. But in the country we 

ifliie 

* BoifcBAVy ia kUtplftk to Mc* db Lauoiokov, the tdTO« 
cate geosnl of Fnace, bas (b happily expreffed thelis fentinieiits 10 
poetry, that we think no apology ncceflary for inferting them. 

M Qa* heurenz eft le mortel, qui da monde ignore 
Vit content de foi meme en un coin retire ! 
Que Tamoov de ce rien, ^u^oo nomme, Rftaoram^, 
N*a jamais eAyrse d'une vaine fumee. 
Qui de fa liberte forme tout fon plaifir, 
£t ne tend qui hii feul compte de fon loifir! 
II n'a point a Ibofinr d*affrootes ne d'injuftieei, 
£t dtt peupie incoaftaat il hrave les caprices. 
Mats nous auties fiufeores de livns ct d^ecrits, 
Sur le bords du Pxrmmss aus loSaages aourri s, 
Nous ne f^aurioas brifcr nos fert et noa entrav«i % 
Du LeAeur dcdaigoeux honorables e(clavcs« 
Du rang ou notre efprit unc fbis s*eft fait yoUf 
Sans on ficheiix eclat aoiu ne %aariont dechoir, 
I^ Public enrichi da tribut de nos veiHes, 
Croit ^u^oo doit adjouter menreiUes fur menreUiei« 

K4 M 
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iflue from the houfe in peife£k fafety, and feel in^ 
creaiing cheerfulnefi and {atis£u%on. Tired with 
meditation, the rural reclufe has only to open the 
doors of his ftudy and enjoy his vralk, while tian« 
quillity attends his fteps, and new pleafures prefent 
therofelves to his view on every turn. Beloved by 
all around him, he extends his hand with cordial 
afFe<%ion to every man he meets. Nothing occurs 
to vex and irritate his mind. He runs no riik of 
being tortured by the fupercilious behaviour of 
fome haughty female proud of her defcent, or of 
enduring the arrogant egotifm of an upftart peer ; 
is in no danger of being crufhed beneath the roll-' 
ing carriages of Indian Nabobs ; nor dares frondefs 
vice, on the authority of mouldy parchments, at^ 
tack his property, or prefumptuous ignorance offtt 
the lead indignity to his modeft virtue. 

A MAN, indeed, by avoiding the tumultuous 
jntercourfe of fociety, and deriving his comforts 

Au comble panrenus il veut que noQs croiflbos : 
II Ycut en viellifant que nous rajeuniflons. 
Cependant tout decroit, et moi meme a que i*age 
D*aucune ride encor n*a fletre le vifage, 
Deja moins pleln de feu, pour animer ma volx, 
J*ai befojn de fjlence et de Tombre des bois. 
Ma Mufe qui Tq plait dans Icur routes perdues, 
Ne f^auroit plus marcher fur le pave des rues. 
Ce n*eil que dans ces bois propres a m*exciter, 
Q^* ApQllon quelquefols daigue encor m^ecouter* 

BoiLEAOy £p. VI. 
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from his own breaft, may, even in Pahis, or any 
other metropolis, avoid thefe unpleafant apprehen- 
. fions, if his nerves be firm, and his conftitution 
ftrong ; for to a frame disjointed by nervous aflec"< 
tions every objeSt is irritating, and every paifion 
tremblingly alive. The paffiom are the gales by 
which man muft fteer his courfe through the 
troubled ocean of life; they fill the fails which 
give motion to the foul ; and when they become 
turbulent and impetuous the veflel is alwap in 
danger, and generally runs a-ground. The petty 
cares and trifling vexations of life, however, give 
but fhort-lived diilurbance to a heart free from 
remorfe. Philofophy teaches us to forget paft un- 
cafmefs, to forbear idle fpeculations of approaching 
felicity, and to reft contented with prefent com- 
forts, without refining away our exifting happinefs 
by wifliing that which is really good to be ftill 
better. Every thing is much better than we ima- 
gine. A mind too anxious in the expeftation of 
happinefs is feldom fatisfied, and generally mixes 
with its higheft fruition a certain portion of dif- 
content. The ftream of content muft flow from 
a deliberate difpofition in our own minds to learn 
what is good, and a determined reiblution to feek 
for and enjoy it, however fmall the Jwrtion may 
}}e. 

The content, however, which men in general 

fo 
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fo confidently expe£t to find in rural vetiiieineiit» 
is not to be acqnircd by viewing obje^ tither 
ifith indiscriminate admiration or fnpine lAdif-* 
feraice. He who without labouTy and without a 
fyftem of condu A previoufly dtgefled and arrai^od, 
hopes for happine& in Solitude^ will yawn with 
equal fatigue at bis cottage in the country, and his 
manfion in town» while he who keqis hiinielf 
continually employed, may in the de^p^ft Solitude 
by the mere dint of labour, attain true tranquillity 
• and happinefs *• 

PEltl^AILCHy 

^ Ckaiilss t«b FiFTUy duiing kit celebnted Solitude V>^^ 
matktraf fometimes cultivated Uie plants in his garden with his own 
hands ; fometimes he rode out to the neighbouring wood on a IlttljB 
horfe, the only one that he kept, attended by a fingle fervant on foot. 
When his infirmities confined hire to his apartmcoty which oltea 
luppened, he cidier admitted a hm gentlemen who refided sear th^ 
laoaaftery to vifit him, or employed himielf in ftudying mechanical 
principles and in forming curious works of mechanifm. He relieved 
his mind at intervals with /lighter and more fantaftic works of me* 
chanifm : in faihioning puppets, vrhich by the firuAure of in^enial 
fpf ings mimicked the geftures and aaion« of men* to tihe ^ftoniih* 
mentof the ignorant monks, who beholding morements which they 
could not comprehend, fometimes diftrufted their own fenfes, and 
fometimes fufpcded him of being in compad with invifible powan. 
He was particularly curious with regard to the conftniQIon of clocks 
and watches 5 and harag found, afterrepeated trijOi, thAtheconldnoC 
brbganytwoofthcmto goexaaiyalike, heieilcaedjitisfiiid, with 
a mixture of furprife as wcU as regret, on his own foUy ij having 
beftowed fo much time and labour on the more vain attempt of bring* 
ing mankind to a precifc unifocmity of lentimeot cottcemmg the 

profottfld 
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P£TRAK.€H> ia hia Solitude :^t Vaucl^fi^ would 
bave experienced thb tr^nq^IUIty, if hisbofom had 
QQt been difturbed by love ; for h^ petfe^Iy mi^er* 
ftQod the art pf i^aDagiog his tioAe. << I rife/' 
faid he? '' before the fun» and on the approach of 
(^ day wander contemplatively along the fields, or 
** retire to ftudy. I read, I write, I think. I 
^* vanqulfh indolence, banifh fleep, avoid luxury, 
^* and forget fenfoality. From morning till night 
^^ I climb the barren mountain^, traverfe the h^ 
^* mid vaUie$9 feek the deeped caves^ or waUct 
^ acconapanied only by my thoughts, along the 
^< banks of my river. I have no fociety to diftrafl 
f< my mind; and men daily become lefs axuioying 
^' to me ; for 1 place them either far befc»:e or far 
^'< behind i9e* I recpolle^ what is pafiied, and con^ 
^ template on what is to come. 1 have found an 
^> excellent expedient to detadi my mind from 
^ the world. 1 cultivate a fondneis for my place 
**' of refidence, and I am perfuaded that I could be 
^< happy any where except at Avignon* In my 
f < retreat at Vaucluse, where I am at prelent, I 
^< pcpUlonally find Athens, Rohe, or Flo- 

pfofo^A4 and nyfterious do^rine of religion. But ia vnhjit m^mti 
f«ever Cha^xlei difpolcd of the reft of his time, be conftjuidy re* 
lerved a conGderable portion of it for religious exercifes* He itgu 
larly attended divine fervice in the chapel of the qionailery every 
ffloming and evening : he took great pleafare in reading books of 
^votiofl, and coarecA^ much on pious fubje&s^ 

" RENCE, 
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** RENCE, as the one or the other of thofe places 
^' happens to pleafe the prevailing difpofitionof my 
" mind. Here I enjoy all my friends, as well 
** thofe with whom I have a£kually lived, as thofe 
*^ who have long fmce entered the vale of death, 
** and of whom I have no knowledge but what 
•* their works afford." - 

What charader, however luxurious, ever felt 
the fame content at any fplendid entertainment as 
Rousseau experienced in his humble noeall *^ I 
" return home," fays he, " with tired feet, but 
<< with a contented mind, and experience the calm- 
** eft repofe in refigning myfelf to the impreffion 
*^ of obje£b, without exercifing thought, indulging 
** imagination, or doing any thing to interrupt the 
** peaceful felicity of my fituation. The table is 
** ready fpread on my lawn, and furnifhed with 
** refreihments. Surrounded by my fmall and 
** happy &mily, I eat my fupper with healthy ap- 
*^ petite, and without any appearance of fervitude 
** or dependance to annoy the love and kindne& 
** by which we are united. My £iithful dog is not 
" a fubfervieat flave, but a firm friend, from whom, 
** as we always feel the fame inclination, I never 
•* exa<% obedience. The gaiety of my mind 
** throughout the evening teftifies that I lived 
^' alone throughout the day ; for, being feldom 
** pleafed with others, and never, when vifitors- 

** have 
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^* have difturbed me, with myfelf, 1 fit during the 
** whole evening of the day, when company has 
** interrupted me, cither grumbling or in filelice. 
** So at leaft my good houfekeeper has remarked, 
" and fmce (he mentioned it, 1 have, from my 
** own obfervation, found it univerfally true* 
*^ Having thus made my humble and cheerful 
*^ meal, I take a few turns round my little garden, 
or play fome favourite air upon my fpinette, 
and experience upon my pillow a foft content, 
** more fweet, if poffible, than even undiAurbed 
«• rcpofe." 

At the village of Richterswyl, fituated a 
few leagues from Zurich, and furrounded by 
every obje£l the moft fmiling, beautiful, and ro- 
mantic that SwissERLAND prefents, dwells a ce- 
lebrated Phyfician. His foul, like th^ fcenery of 
nature which furrounds him, is tranquil and fub- 
lime. His habitation is the temple of health, of 
friendfliip, and of every peaceful virtue. The 
village rifes on the borders of the Lake, at a place 
where two projedling points form a fine bay of 
nearly half a league. On the oppofite fhores, the 
Lake» which is not quite a league in extent, is 
endofed from the north to the eaft by plea(ant hills 
covered with vineyards, intermixed with fertile 
meadows, orchards, fields, groves, and thickets^ 
with little hamlets, churches, villas, and cottages 

fcattered 
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fcattered up and down the (eerie. A wide atod 
magnificent amphitheatre, which no artift has yet 
attempted to paint except in detached fcenes, opens 
itfelf from the eaft to the fouth. The view to* 
wards the higher part of the Lake^ which on thii 
£de is four leagues long, prefentstotheeye jutting 
points of landy detached aytet, the little town of 
Rapp£rschwyl> built on the fide of a hill, and a 
bridge which reaches from one fide of the Lake to 
the other. Beyond the town the inexhauftible 
talley extends itfelf in a half circle to the fight ; 
and upon the fore-ground rifes a peak of bnd 
which fwells as it extends into beautiful hills^ 
Behind them, the diftance of about half a league, 
is a range of mountains covered with trees and 
verdure) and interfperfed with villages and de- 
tached houfes ; beyond which, at a ftill greater 
difiance, are difcovered the fertile and majeftic 
Alps twifted one among the other, andexhihitii^^ 
alternately, (hades of theligheft and darkeft azure} 
and in the back ground, high rocks covered widi 
eternal fhows lift their towering heads and touch 
the fkies. On the fouth fide of this rich, en^^ 
chanting, and incomparable fcene the amphitheattt 
is extended by another range of mountains reach^- 
ing towards the weft ; and at the feet of thefe 
mountains, on the borders of the Lake, lies the 
village of Richterswyl, furrounded by rich fal- 
lows and fertile paftures, and overhung by foreib 
7 of 



of firs. The ftneets of the village, which in itfelf 
is extremely clean, are neatly paved, and the houfes» 
ilrhkh are moftly bailt of ftone, are painted on tb<( 
outikb. Pleafant walks are formed along the 
banks of the Lake, and lead qnite round the town 
through groves of fruit-trees and &ady forefts up 
to ^ very fummits of the hills. The traveller^ 
ftmck with the fublime and beautiful Icenery th^t 
•Very Where fiirrounds hiiii, Aops to contemplate 
with eager cUrtofity tiie increafifkg beauties which 
ravifh his fight; and while bis bofofti fwells wilb 
exceft of pkapftiffe^ his fufpeaded breath befpeaks 
his fear of interrupting the fulnefs of his delight. 
Every acre of this charming country is in the 
higheft flate of cultivatbn and improvement. 
Every hand is at work ; and men, women, and 
diildren, of every age and of every deferlption, are 
all ^fbfuUy employed. 

Tue two houfes of the Phyfician are each of 

them fiirrounded by a garden, and, although fituated 

j.n the centre of the village, are as rurally fequefter- 

^d as if they had been built in the bofom of the 

country. Through the gardens, and clofe beneath 

the chamber of my valued friend, runs a pure and 

limpid flream, the oppoUte fide of which, at an 

agreeable £fbnce, is the high road; whertv almofl 

daily, numhqrapf pilgrims fucceflively pafs in their 

way 
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way to THE H£RMiTAGE» From die window^ 6f 
thefe boufes, and from every part of the gardens^ 
you behold^ towards the ibatbf at the diftance of 
about a league, the majeflic Ezelberg rear it» 
lofty head, which is concealed in forefts of deep 
green firs, while on its declivity hangs a neat little 
village, with a handfome church, upon the fteeple 
of which the fun fufpends his departing rays, and 
ihews its career is nearly finilhed. In the front is 
the Lake of Zurich, whofe peaceful water is le- 
cured from the violence of tempefb, and whofe 
tranfparent furiace refledh the beauties of its de- 
lightful banks. 

During the filence of night, if you repair to 
the chambei: windows of this enchanting m^nfion, 
or walk through its gardens to tafte the exhaling 
fragrance of the (hrubs and flowers, while the 
moon, rifing in unclouded majefty over the fum- 
jnit of the mountains, reflects on the fmooth fur- 
face of the water a broad beam of light, you hear, 
during this awful fleep of nature, the found of the 
village clocks echoing from the oppofite fhores, 
and, on the Right erswyl fide, the fhrill pro- 
clamation of the watchmen, blended occafionally 
with the barkings of the faithful houfe-dog. At 
a diftance you hear the little boats gliding gently 
along the ftrcam, dividing the water with their 

oars, 
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oai^y and perceive them, as they crofs the moon's 
tranflucent beam, playing among the fparkling 
Mraves. 

RicH£S and Luxury are no where to be feen 
in the happy habitation of this wife philanthropic. 
His chairs are made of ftraw ; his tables are worked 
from the wood of the country ; and the plates and 
diibes on which he entertains his friends are all of 
earthen ware. Ncatnefs and convenience reign 
throughout. Drawings, paintings, and engravings^ 
of which he has a large well chofen coUedion, are 
his fole expence. The earlieft beams of Aurora? 
light the humble apartment where this philofophic 
fage fleeps in undifturbed repofe, and awake him to 
new enjoyments every day. As he rifes from his 
bed, the cooing of the turtle-doves and the morn- 
ing fongs of various kinds of birds, who make theit 
nightly nefts in an adjoining aviary, falute his ear 
and welcome his approach. The firft hour of the 
mcMning and the faft at night are (acred to himfelf; 
but he devotes all the intermediate hours of every 
day to a iick and aiSlidted multitude, who daily at* 
tend him for advice and ajQiftance. The benevolent 
exercife of his profeilional ikill indeed engrofles al< 
moft every moment of his life, but it conftitutes his 
higheft happinefs and joy. . The inhabitants of the 
mountains of Swisserland and of the vallies of 
THE Alps ^ock to his honfe, and endeavour in vain 

L t« 
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10 find language ca^Nible of esqxreffiiig to him tfitf 
grateful fecUngs <^ their hearts for the favours they 
receive from him* Convinced of his zthGdotif 
£itisfied of his medical Ikilly and believing that 
TH» GOOD DOCTOR i> equally well acquainted 
with every iubjedl, they liften with the deepeft 
attention to his words, anfwer all his inquiriea 
vrithout the leaft he£tation or referve, tieafure up 
his advice and counfel with mofe Solicitude than 
if they were grains of gold, and depart from his 
prefence with more regret, com£ort, hope, re* 
fignation, and virtuous- fisehng, than i£ they had 
quitted their ConfeflcMP at thb Heumitaob. It 
may perhaps be conceived, that, after aday fpent iti 
this manner, the happinefe which this friend to 
mankind muft fisef, cannot in any degree be in-* 
creaf<^ : But^ when a fimpky innoeent, and in- 
igenuous country girl, whofe mind had been at* 
moft diftra^ked by the fear of lofing hei beloved 
hufband, enters Iris ftudy^ and feizing him with 
iranfport by the hand, joyfu<lly exclsums, ** Oh I 
*^ &>, my dear hujband^ ill as be was 9nly two dafi^ 
*• Jince^ is now quite recovered: Okf my dear Sirf 
«* bcw^ hcwjhall I thank yeu /*'— this phiknthro« 
pic charader feels that tranicending felicity whidi' 
ought to fill the bofi^m of » monardi in rendering 
happtnefs to his people. 

Of this defcription is the eonntry of SwisMA* 

LANDV 
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|.AKD| where Doctor HotzSi tlie ableft phyfi- 
daa of the prefent age, irefides ; a phyfician and 
philofopher, whofe variety <lf knowledge, profbunfd 
jo(%aietit, and great experience, have raifed him 
Co an equal efnineoce with Tissot and HirtzeIii 
jdiie deareft friends of my heart. It is in this man* 
4ier that he pafles die hours of his life, with nai* 
fcr m ity and bappinefe. Surr^Bnded, except during; 
the two hours I have already mentioned, by a 
ctowd of unfbrtunale fellow-creatures, who look 
up to hkm for relief, his mind, a£tive and full of 
Vigour, never knows repofe ; but his labours are 
Tichly rewarded by the high and refined felkity 
which fills his heart. Palaces, alal ! feldom comtatn 
fttch charadlers* Individuals, hovrever^ of evory 
idefcription may cultivate and enjoy an equal degree 
nf felicity, ahhoQg^ they do not refide among 
fcenes fo delightfiil as thofe which furround my 
beloved Hotze at Richterfu)yly as thofe of the 
convent of Capuchins near Albano, or as thofe 
-which furround the rural retreat of my Sovereign 
George the Third at fVindfor. 

Content can only be found in the tranquil- 
lity of the heart ; and, in folitude, the bofom 
gladly opens to receive this wifhed-for inmate, and 
to virelcome its attendant virtues. While nature 
fmiles around us decorated in all its beauties, the 
heart expands to the cheering fcene \ every objedl 

L 2 appears 
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appears in the moft favourable and pleafing point 
of view ; our fouls overflow with kind aflFe^ons ; 
the antipathies created by the ingratitude of the 
world inftantly vanifli ; we even forget the vain, 
the wicked, the profligate charadlers with whom 
we were mixed ; and being perfe6Uy at peace with 
ourfelves, we feel ourfelves at peace with all man- 
kind. But in fociety the rancorous contentions 
which jarring inteiefls dmly create; the heavy 
yoke which fubordination is continually impofing; 
** the oppreflbr's wrong, the proud man's con- 
** tumely,'' and the fhocks which reafon and good 
fenfe hourly receive from fools in power and inib* 
lent fuperiors*, fpread tot rents of mifery over hu- 
man life, embitter the happinefs of their more 
worthy though inferior fellow-creatures, poifon all 
pleafure, break through focial order, fpread thorns 
in the paths of virtue, and render the world a vale 
ofteais. 

Blockheads in power are, of all other cha- 

* ** An acute Frenchman has remarked, that the modeft deport- 
<* ment of really wife men, when contrafted to the afTuming air of the 
** young and ignorant, may be compared to the different appearance 
** of wheat, which while its ear is empty holdii up its head proudly, 
« but as foon as it is filled with grain, bends modeftly down, and 
** withdraws from ubfervation. He might, however, have added, that 
** when the ears are filled with conceit inftead of wifdom, which too 
** often happens, the head is ftlU borne up with all the pride of 
Si cxrptiAcfs.** Anohews* AmcJaes. 

rasters. 
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Ta<£brs> the mod baneful and injurious ; they con* 
found all juil diftin£lions ; miilake one quality for 
another ; degrade every perfon and thing to their 
own level ; and, in ihort, change white into black, 
and black into white. To efcape from the per* 
fecution of fuch charafters, men even of fine ta- 
lents and ingenuous difpofitions muft a£t like the 

Fox of Saadi, the Perlian poet *. A perfon 

one day obferving a fox running with uncommon 

* Saadi, the Perfian poet and philofopher, vras bom at SduroK, 
the capital of Pe&si a Proper, about the beginning of the twelfth cen* 
tury. Being driven from his country by the ravages of the Turks, 
he wandered through various fcenes during a period of forty years> 
and was at length taken prifoner by the Franlu in the Holy Land^ 
and condemned to work on the fortifications of Tripoli* A mer- 
chant of Aleppo redeemed him from ilavery, and ga?e him, with 
a hundred fequinsy his daughter*s hand in marriage. Her petulance 
and ill humour rendered him more miferaUe than he had ever been 
daring his long and painful captivity. One day die aiked him whether 
he was not the flave hsr father had redeemed for ten fequlm, ** Yes,** 
replied Saadi, « but he fold me again for one /b»m/rc</.**—>This in- 
genious philofopher had a friend, who, being fuddenly elevated to an 
important poft, was reforted to and complimented by all the citisena 
except Saadi. « Thefe people,*' faid he, ** crowd around him 
** merely on account of his dignity ; but I Hull go when hit office 
** has expired, and then I am fure I ihall go alone.**— A man . who 
had quitted the fociety of the Dervifes for that of the PhUofifhers, 
alked Saadi what difference he thought there was between their 
charaaers.— ^< Both of them,*' replied he, «« fwim acrofs a turbulent 
<< ftream with their refpedive brethren ; the Dervife feparateshini- 
<< felf from the reft to fwim with greater fafety, and arrives4n fot 
*< litode on ihore } but the true Pblkf^her continues in fociety, 
'< ready to lend a helping hand to his brethren in diftitfs.^' 

L 3 fpced 
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fpeed to earthy called out to him, ^ Reynard, 
^* where are you running in fo great a hnriy? 
^* Have you been doing any mifchief, for whidi 
•' you arc 'apprehenfive of punifhment ?" — ** No, 
** fir," replied the Fox, ** my confcience is per- 
^* fe£Uy clear, and does not reproach me with 
** any thing ; but I have juft overheard the hun- 
<* tera wiih that they had a Camel to hunt this 
♦* morning." — " Well, but how does that con- 
** cem you? You are not a Camel^ — ** Oh, my 
•* good fir," replied the Fox, ** are you not aware 
<' that fagacious heads have always enemies at their 
<* heels? and if any one ihould point me out to 
** thefe fportfmen and cry, Then runs a Comely 
•* they would immediately fcizc me, without exa- 
^' mining whether I was really the kind of animal 

** the informer had defcribed me to be." Reynard 
was certainly right in his condufion ; for men 
are in general wicked in proportion as they are 
ignorant or envious, and the only means of 
eluding their mifchievous intentions is to keep 
put of their way# 

The fimplicity, regularity, and ferenity which 
accompany retirement, moderate the warmeft tem- 
pen, guard the heart againft the intrufion of inor* 
dinate defires, and at length render it invulnerable 
to the fiiafts of malice and detrafbion \ whUc the 
felf-exaounatioa it neceflarily impofes, teaches us* 

by 
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hy exhibiting to our view our own def«£b» to do 
jufticetothefuperiormeritofotbers. Thedei^tfal 
folitttdes of Lausakma, exhibit every where cap* 
tivating examples of domeftic felicity* The ia* 
duftrious citizen, after having faithfully performed 
bis daily taflL, is fure of experiencing, on his return 
at evening to his wife aod children, real oomftft 
and unalloyed content. The voice of flander, the 
negledl of ingratitude, the contempt of fuperiors^ 
and all the mortifications attendant upon worldly 
intercourfe, are forgot the moment he beholds his 
happy family ready with open arms to receive him, 
and to beftow upon their friend and benefador the 
fond carefies he fo juftly merits. With what ex- 
quifite delight his beating bofom feels their rap- 
turous aflledlion I If his mind has b6en vexed by 
the crofles of life, the oftentation of courts, the in- 
Iblence of riches, the arrogance of power, or his 
temper irritated and foured by the bafe praAtces of 
fraud, falfehood, or hypocrify, he no (ooatr mixe^ 
with thofe whom he cheriflle^ and fupports, than a 
genial warmth re-animates his deje6led heart, the 
tendered fentiments infpire his foul, and the truth, 
the freedotti, the probity, and die innocence by 
which he is furrounded tranquillize his mind, and 
reconcile him to his humble lot. Oh ! obfenre 
him, all ye who are placed in more elevated fta- 
tbns, whether ye enjoy the confidence of ilatef- 
men, are the beloved companions of the great, 

L 4 the 
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the iadmtred favourites of the fair, the envied 
leaders of the public tafte, of high birth, or of 
ample fortunes ; for if your ridi and fplendid 
homes be the feats of jealoufy and difcord, and the 
bofoms of your families ftrangers to that content 
which the wife and virtuous feel within walls of 
clay» and under roofs of humble thatch, you are, in 
comparifon, poor indeed. 

O friendly to the beft purfuits of man^ 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace. 
Domestic Life in rural pleafure paifed ! 
Few know thy value, and few taHe thy fweets. 
Though many boafl thy favours, and afre6b 
To underiland and choofe thee for thy own. 

Characters enervated by profperity feel the 
fmalleft inconvenience as a ferious calamity, and, 
unable to bear the touch of rude and violent hands, 
require to be treated, like young and tender flowers,- 
with delicacy and attention; while thofe who have 
been educated in the rough fchool of adverfity^ 

walk over the thorns of life with a firm and intre- 
pid |lep, and kick them from the patli with indif- 
ference and contempt. Superior to the falfe opinions 
and prejudices of the world, they bear with patient 
fortitude the blow of misfortune, difregard all 
trifling injuries, and look down with proud con- 
tempt on the malice of their enemies^ and the 
infidelity of their friends^ 

The 
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The foft zephyr, the tranfparent fpring^ the 
well-ftored river, the umbrageous foreft, the cool-* 
iiig grotto, and the daified field, however, are not 
always neceffary to enable us to defpife or forget 
the confequence of adverfity. The man who 
firmly keeps his courfe, and has courage to live ac- 
cording to his own tafte and inclinations, cannot be 
afieftcd by the little croffes of life, or by the ob- 
loquy or injuftice of mankind*. What we do 
voluntarily always aflbrds us more pleafure than 
that which we do by compulfion. The reftraints of 
the world and the obligations of fociety difguft 1h 
beral minds, and deprive them, even in the midlt 
of all their fplendour and fortune, of that content 
they feek fo anxioufly to obtain. 

Solitude, indeed, not only tranquillizes the 
heart, renders it kind and virtuous, and raifes it 
above the malevolence of envy, wickednefs, and 
conceited ignorance, but aflbrds advantages ftill 
more valuable. Liberty, true liberty, flies fix>m 
the tumultuous crowd, and the forced connexions 
of the world. It has been truly obfervcd, that in 
Solitude man recovers from the diftraftion which 
had torn him from himfelf; feels a clear concep- 

• The learned reader will moft likely call to mind, on reading 
this obfervation, the opening of the third Ode of the third book of 
Horace* 

tion 
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tion of what he once was^ and may yet become; 
explores the nature and difcoven the extent of his 
free-born charader ; rejedls every thing artificial; 
is guided by his own fentiments ; no longer dreads 
a fevere mafter or imperious tyrant ; and neither 
fuffers the conftraints of bufinefs or the blandiih- 
ments of pleafure to difturb his repofe; but, 
breaking boldly through the (hackles of fervile 
habit and arbitrary cuftom, thinks for himfelf 
with confidence and courage, and improves the 
fenfibility of liis heart by the fentiments of his 
mind. 

Madame de Staal confldered it a great error 
to imagine that freedom and liberty could be in- 
dulged at Court, where the mind, even on the 
mod trifling occaiions, is obliged to obferve a mul- 
titude of ceremonies ; where it is impoffible to fpeak 
one's thoughts! where our fentiments muft be 
adapted to thofe around us ! where every perfon 
afliimes a controul over us ; and wl>ere we never 
have the fmalleft enjoyment of ourfelves. ** To 
♦* enjoy ourfelves," fays ihe, ** we muft feek So- 
** litude* It was in the Bastile that I firft 
*' became acquainted with myfelf.'* 

A CoiTRTiER, fearful of every perfon around 
him, is continually upon the watch, and tormexU- 

ed 
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cd inceffiuidy by fufpidbn : but while hia heart is 
thus a prey to corroding anxtety^ he is obliged to 
appear contented and ferenc, and, like the old 
Lady* is always lifting one taper to Afichaeltb^ 
jtrchangtl zviA another to tbt Devils becaufe he 
does not know for which of them he may have moft 
occaiion. A man of a liberal, enlightened mind is as 
little calculated to perform the oiBSce <AMaJierof 
the Ceremonies^ or to condudl the etiquette of 
a Courts as a woman is to be a ReUgeufe. 

Liberty and Leisure render a rational and 
^Blivc mind indifllerent to every other kind of hap^ 
pineis* It was the love of liberty and folitude 
which rendered the riches and honours of the 
world fo odious to Petrarch. Solicited, at an 
advanced period of his life, to a<9 as Secretary to 
feveral Popes, under the tempting offer of great 
emolument, he replied, *' Riches, when acquired 
'< at the expence of liberty, become the fource of 
'^ real mifery ; a yoke formed of gold and diver 
** is not lefs galling and reftri£kive than one 
*< made of wood or iron :" and he frankly told his 
friends and patrons, that to him there was no 
quantity of wealth equal in value to his eafe andli« 
berty ; that as he had defptfed riches at a time when 
he was moft in need of them, it would be fliame- 
ful in him to feek them now^ when he could more 

conveniently 
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conveniently live v^itfaout them • ; that every man 
ought to apportion the provifion for his journey 
according to : the diftance.he had to travel; and 
that having almoft reached the end of his courfe, 
be ought to think more of his reuption at the inn 
th^n of his expifues on the road. 

Petrarch, difgufted by the vicious mannen 

* A fimilar ftyk of rcntbieat is very elegantly cxpitfiied in one 
cf thofe Letters with wliich the Public have been favouxed under the 
aame of Sir Tbomat Fstxtfiome* ** I write this/* fajs he to PakmcHf 
** while Cleora is angling by my fide under the ihade of a fpreading elm 
** that hangs over the banks of our river. Anigbtingale^ more har- 
« mooious even than 8tf4dt^t^ \% ferenadiog us from a hawthorn 
«< buih, which fmilea with all the gaiety of youth and beauty \ while 

** • • . • gentle gales, 

<< Fanning their odorif *roui wings, difpcnfe 

<s Native perfumes, and whifpcr whence they ftolo 

<< Thofe balmy fpoUs.'* 

^* Whilft I am thus enjoying the innocent luxury of this Ternalde- 
<< light, I look back upon thofe fcenes of turbulence wherein I was 
<< once engaged, with more than ordinary diftafte; and defpife myfelf 
<< for ever having entertained fo mean a thought as to be rich and 
<< great. One of our roonarchs ufed to fay, « that he looked upon 
« thofe to be the happieft men in the nation whofe fortune had 
« placed them in the country above a high cotifiahUf and below MJuf* 
** ike oftbtpeace,^^ It is in mediocrity of this happy kind that 1 here 
*' pafs my life $ with a fortune far above the neceffity of engaging 
** in the drudgery of bufinefs, and with defires much too humble to 
*^ have any reli/h for the fplendid baits of ambition.** 

which 
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vrhich furrounded.the papal chair, retired into fa» 
litode when he was only three^and^twenty years of 
age, and in poilbfllon of that exterior, both with 
refpeft to perfon and drefs, which forms fo eflentisd 
a part in the chara&er of an acoomplifhed Courtier* 
Nature had decorated him with every pleaflng at« 
tribute. His fine form ftruck obfervers fo forcibly^ 
that they flopped as he pafled along to admire and 
point out its fymmetry. His eyes were bright and 
full of fire ; his lively countenance proclaimed the 
vivacity of his mind ; the freiheft colour glowed 
upon his cheeks; his features were uncommonl]f 
^xpreffive ; and his whole appearance was manlyi 
elegant, and noble. The natural difpofition of hit 
heart, increafed by the warm climate of Italy, thd 
fire of youth, the fedu£iive charms of the various 
beauties who reforted to the Papal Court from every 
nation of Europe, and efpecially the prevailing 
diffipation of the age, attached him, very early in 
life, to the (bciety of women. The decorations of 
drefs deeply engaged his attention ; and the leaft 
fpot or improper fold oci his garments, which werer 
^ways.of the lighteft. colour, feemed to give him 
real uneafinefs. Every form which appeared in- 
elegant was. carefully avoided even in the fii(hion 
of his ihoes; which were fo extremely tight, and 
cramped,hiin to fuch a degree, that he would foon 
have, been deprived of the ufe of his feet, if be had 
not wifely recoUefled that it was much better to 

difpleafe 
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dtfpfeafe the eyes of die bdics dnn to makeTanf* 
feif a crippk. And to prerent the dre& of hit 
bar from bdng difcompoied, he protected it with 
anxiety from the rudeneis of the winds as he pa&i 
along the ftreets. Devoted, however, as he was to 
the fer^ioe of thefestf he maintained a rival fend* 
nefi for Uterature^ and an inviolable attachment to 
m$ral fefttiffUHt; and whUe he. celebrated the 
charms of his fair favourites in choice ItaiiaHf he 
fefcrved his knowledge of the learned languages 
lor fubjefh more (erioas and important. Nor did 
he permit the warmth of his conftitntion or the 
fenfifaility of his heart, great and etqnifite as they 
were, to debauch his mind, or betray him into 
the moft trifling ind'ifcretion without feeling the 
keeneft compunfkion and repentance. ** I wiih," 
iiiid he, ^^ that I had a heart as hard as adamant, 
'* rather than be fo continually tormented by fuch 
♦* feducing paffions." The heart of this amiable 
young man was indeed continually aflailed by 
the crowd of beduties that adorned the papal 
Court, and the power of their charms, and thtf 
facility with which his fituation enabled them to 
enjoy his company, rendered him in fome degree 
their captive; but, alarmed by the approaching 
torments and difijaietudes of Love, he cautioufly 
avoided their pleaiing fnares, and continued^ pre* 
vious to the (ight of his beloved Laura, to roam 
** free and unconquered through the wilds of Love/* 

The 
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Th£ pradlice of the CivU Law wds at this period 
the only road to ctminence at Avignon ; but Pe- 
trarch detefted the venality of the profef&on; 
and, though he phi£tifed at the Bar, and gained 
manycaufes by/nis eloquence, he afterwards re- 
proached hialfelf with it. '* In my youth,'' fays 
he, ** T devoted myfelf to the trade of fellinj^ 
** words,orrather of&bricatingfalfehoods; butthat 
** which we do againft our inclinations is feldom 
** attended with fuccefs ; my fondnefs was for 
*^ Solitude, and therefore I attended the pradice ol 
•* the Bar with averfion arid difguft/* The feetet 
eonfcioufneis, however, which he entertained of 
his own merit gave him all the confidence natural 
to youth, and, filling his mind with that lofty fpirit 
which bcgeti the jvefumption of being equal to 
the higheft achievements, he relinquiflied ths 
Bar fcr the Church ; but his inveterate hatred 
of the manners of tlie Epifcopal Court prevented 
his exerlioos, and retarded his promotion* *^ I have 
** no hope," iaid he, in the thirtyfifth year of hia 
age, ** of making my fortune in the court of the 
** Vicar of Jesus Christ ; to accomplifh that, I 
** muft affiduoufly attend the palaces of the great, 
** and pra£life flattery, fiilfehood, and deceit/' A 
tafls. of this kind was too painful to his feelings W 
pcKf<^ra ; aot becaufe he either hated the fociety 
<^ naen, or difliked advancement, but becaufe ha 
dfefefied the nsaos he ouift oeccffiffily have ufed tv 
IT gratify 
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gratify his ambition. Glory was his warmeft vrUbf 
and he ardently endeavoured to obtain it ; not in-* 
deed by the ways in which it is ufually obtained, 
but by delighting to walk in the moft unfrequented 
paths, andy of courfe, by retiring from the world. 
The facriAces he made to Solitude were great and 
important ; but his mind and his heart were form- 
ed to enjoy the advantages it affords with a fuperior 
degree of delight ; a happinefe which refulted to 
him from his hatred of a profligate court, and from 
his love of liberty. 

The love of liberty was the fecret caufe which 
gave the mind of Rousseau fo inveterate a difguft 
to fociety, and became in Solitude the fpringofal 
his pleafures. His Letters to Malesherbes arc! 
as remarkable for the difcovery they make of h^ 
real difpofition as his Confeffionsy which have been 
as much mifunderftood as his charadler. ^' I mif- 
** took for a great length of time," fays he, in 
one of thefe Letters, ^* the caufe of that invincible 
^* difguft which I always felt in my iutercourfe 
" with the world. I attributed it to the mor- 
^^ tification of not pofleffing that quick and ready 
talent neceflary to difplay in converfation the 
little knowledge I poflefled ; and this refleSed 
an idea that I did not hold that reputation in the 
<* opinion of mankind which I conceived I merit* 
*^ ed. fiut although, after fcribbling many ri* 

" diculous 
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** dicalous things, and perceiving myfelf fought 
■* after by all the world, and honoured with much 
■* more confideration than even my own ridiculous 
** vanity would have led me to expeft, I found that 
** I was in no danger of being taken for a 
** fool; yet ftill feeling the fame difguft rather 
** augmented than diminiflied, I concluded that 
** it muft arife from fome other caufe, and 
** that thefe were not the kind of enjoy- 
" ments which I muft look for. What then, 
•* in fa£k, was the caufe of it ? It was no other 
" than that invincible ^/r// of liberty which no- 
** thing can overcome, and in Competition with 
*• which, honour, fortune, and even fame itfelf, 
«* are to me as nothing. It is certain, that this 
^^ fpirit of liberty is engendered lefs by pride than 
^' by indolence; but this indolence is incredible; 
** it is alarmeVl at every thing ; it renders the moft 
*' trifling duties of civil life infupportable : to be 
** obliged to fpeak a word, to write a letter, or 
** to pay a vifit, are to me^ from the moment 
** the obligation arifes, the fevereft puniHiments. 
** This is the reafon why, although the ordinary 
.** commerce of men is odious to me, the pleafures 
** of private friendfhip are fo dear to my heart 5 
^' for in the indulgence of private friendihips therfe 
** are no duties to perform ; we have only to fol- 
*^ low the feelings of the heart, and all is done. 
" This is the reafon alfo why I have fo much 

M ** dreaded 
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** dreaded to accept of favours; for ^ery aft of 
** kindnefs demands aa acknowledgment, and I 
'* feel that my heart is ungrateful only becaufe 
*' gratitude becomes a duty. The kind of hap* 
** pinefs, in (hort, which pleafes me bed docs not 
*' confift fo much in doing what I wifli, as in 
^' avoiding that which is difagreeable to me. Ac- 
** tive life affords no temptations to me. I would 
*' much rather do nothing at all than that which I 
*^ diilike ; and I have frequently thought that I 
'' (hould not have lived very unhappily even in 
*< the BaJiiU^ provided I was free from any other 
'' conftraint than that of merely reading within 
" its walls." 

An Englifli author afks, " Why are the u> 
habitants of the rich plains of Lombardy, 
where Nature pours her gifts in fuch [M^ofufioDy 
'* lefs opulent than thofe of the mountains of 
** SwissERLAND ? Becaufe Freebom, whofe in- 
" fluence is more benign than funftiine and ze- 
** phyrs; who covers the rugged rock with foil, 
** drains the fickly fwamp, and clothes the brown 
" heath in verdure ; who drefles the labourerV 
•* face with fmiles, and makes him behold his in- 
** creafing family with delight and exultation ; 
" Freedom has abandoned the fertile fields of 
" LoMBARDY, and dwells among the mountains 
" of SwissERLAND." This obfervation, though 

dreffed 
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<{relfej in fuch enthufiaftic expreffions^ is literally 
true at Uri, Schwitz, Undewalde^ Zug^ Claris^ 
and Appenzel ; for thofe who have more than the^ 
Wants require are rich ; and thofe who are enabled 
to think, to fpeak^ and to a<% as inclination may 
dtftate^ are fr£E« 

Competency and Liberty therefore are the 
true fweeteners of life. That ftate of mind, fo 
I'arely pofiefled, in which a man can fincerely fay, 
** I have enough f** is thehigheft attainment of phi- 
IdTophy. Happinefs does not confift in having 
much, but in having fufficient. This is the reafon 

. why Kings and Princes are feldom happy; for 
they always defire more than they poflefs, and are 
urged inceifantly to attempt more than it is in their 
power eafily to achieve* He who wants little has 
always enough. ^ ** I am contented," fays Pe- 
trarch, in a letter to his friends, the Cardinals 
Taleyrand and Bologna, " I defire nothing 
** more. I enjoy every thing that is neceflary to 
** life. Cincinnatus, Curtius, Fabricius, 
** and Regulus, after having conquered nations, 
** and led kings in triumph, were not fo rich as I 

. ** am. But I ihould always be poor, if I were to 
** open a door to my paffions. Luxury, ambition, 
** avarice, know no bounds, and defire is an un- 
** ^thomable abyfs. I have clothes to cover me ; 
** vidkuals to fupport me; horfes to carry me; 

M 2 " lands 
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** lands to lie down or walk upon while I live;^ 
** And to receive my remains when I die. What 
'' more was any Roman Emperor poilefied of? 
*^ My body is healthy, and being engaged in tdl 
*^ is lefs rebellious againft my mind. I hs^ve books 
** of every kind, which are to me ineftimable 
" treafures ; they fill my foul with a voluptuous 
** delight untin&ured with remorfe. I have friends 
** whom I confider more precious than any thing 
'^I poflefs, provided their counfels do not tend 
*• to abridge my liberty ; and I know of no other 
'^ enemies than thofe which envy has raifed againft 



«' me/' 



Solitude not only reftrains inordinate defires, 

but difcovers to mankind their real wants ; and 

where a fimplicity of manners prevails, the real 

wants of men are not only few but eadly fatisfied ; 

for being ignorant of thofe defires which luxury 

creates, they can have no idea of indulging them. 

An old Country Curate, who had all his life refided 

upon a lofty mountain near the Lake of Tfoun in 

the Canton of Berne, was one day prefentedwith a 

moor-cock. The good old man, ignorant that fuch 

a bird exifted, confulted with his cook*maid in 

what manner this rarity was to be difpofed of, and 

they both agreed to bury it in the garden. If we 

were all, alas ! as ignorant of the delicious flavour 

o( moor-cocks^ we might all be as happy and con- 
tented 
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tented as the fimple Paftor of the mountaun near 
the Liake of Tiun. 

The man who confines his defires to his real 
wants is more wife, more rich, and more contented 
than any other mortal exifling. The fyftem upon 
which he a£ts is, like his foul, replete with fimpli- 
city and true greatnefs ; and, feeking his felicity in 
innocent obfcurity and peaceful retirement, he de*- 
votes his mind to the love of truth, and finds his 
higheft happinefs in a contented heart. 

Pope, when only twelve years of age, wrote an 
afie£ling and agreeable Ode on the fubje£t of Soli- 
tude, which comprehends the very eflence of this 
fpecies of philofophy. 



ODE ON SOLJTUPE. 

Happy the man whofe wifh and care 

A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground, 

Whofe herds with milk, whofe $elds with breads 

Whofe flocks fupply him with attire, 
Whofe trees in fummer yield him fhade. 

In winter^ fire* 

M 3 Blcft, 
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SkAy who can unconcern'dly find, 

Uours> days, and years ilide foft away» 
In health of body> peace of mind -, 

Quiet by day^ 

Sound lleep by night j fludy and eafc. 
Together mix'd j fweet recreation ! 
And innocence^ which moft does pleafe. 

With meditation. 

Thus let me live unfeen^ unknown. 

Thus unliamented let me die $ 
Steal from the worlds and not a ftone 

Tell where I lie. 



A CALM and tranquil life renders the indulgence 
of fenfual pleafures lefs dangerous. The theatre of 
fenfuality exhibits fcenes of wafte and brutality, 
of noify mirth and tumultuous riot ; prefents to 
obfervation pernicious goblets, overloaded tables, 
lafcivious dancing, receptacles for difeafe, tombs 
with faded rofes, and all the difmal haunts of pain. 
But, to him who retires in deteftation from fuch 
grofs delights, the joys of fenfe are of a more 
elevated kind ; loft, fublime, pure, permanvnt, and 
tranquil. 

Pet Jt ARCH one day inviting his friend the 

Cardinal 
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Cardinal Colonna to vifit his retirement at 
Vaucluse wrote to him, «• If you prefer the 
•« tranquillity of the country to the noife of the 
** town, come here and enjoy yourfclf. Do not 
" be alarmed by the fimplicity of my table, 
" or the hardnef^ of my beds. Kings themfelves 
" are frequently difgufted by the luxury in which 
^* d)ey live, and iigh for com£3rts of a more 
** homely kind. Change of fcene is always 
^* pleating ; and pleafures by occafional interrupt 
'* tton frequently become more lively. If, how- 
** ever, you fhould not accord with thcfe fen- 
** timents, you may bring with you the moft 
•* exquifite viands, the wines of Vefuvius, filver 
*• difhes, and every thing elfe that the indulgence 
** of your fenfes requires. Leave the reft to me. 
** I promife to provide you with a bed of the fineft 
** turf, a cooling (hade, the mufic of the night- 
** ingale, figs, raifins, water drawn from the frefli- 
" eft fprings; and, in ftiort, every thing that th6 
** hand of Nature prepares for the lap of genuine 
** pleafure." 

Ah ! who would not willingly renounce thofe 
things which only produce difquietude in the mind, 
for thofe which render it contented? The art of 
occafionally diverting the imagination, tafte, and 
paffions, aftbrds new and unknown enjoyments to 
the mind, and confere pleafure without pain, and 

M 4 luxury 
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« 

luxury without repentance. The fenfes, deaconed 
by fetiety, revive to new enjoyments. The lively 
twitter of the groves, and the murmur of the 
brooks^ yield a more delicious pleafure to the ear 
than the mufic of the opera, or the compofttions 
of the ableft mafters. The eye repofes mcx'e agree- 
ably on the concave firmament, on an expanfe of 
waters, on mountains covered with rocks, than it 
does on all the glare of balls, ailemblies, zDd petit 
foi^erj. In fhort, the mind enjoys in Solitude ob- 
je£b which were before infupportable, and, re- 
clining on the bofom of iimplicity, eafUy renounces 

every yain delight. Petrarch wrote from Vau- 
CLUSE to one of his friends, '^ I have made war 
^^ againft my corporeal powers, for I find they are 
*^ my enemies. My eyes, which have rendered 
^* me guilty of fo many follies, are now confined 
** to the view pf a fingle woman, old, black, and 
** fun-burpt. If Helen or Lucretia had pof- 
^* feifed fuqh a face, Trqy would never have been 
♦* reduced to afhes, nor Tarquin driven fropi the 
*• empire of the world. But to compepfate thefe 
**' defe£ts, fhe is faithful, fubmiffive, and in- 
<* duftrious. She pafles whole d^iys ip the fields, 
** hpr fhrivelle4 fkin defying the hottefl rays of the 
** {\\n. My wardrobe flill contains fine <:lothes, 
** but I never wear them ; and you would take 
*^ me for a common labourer or a fimple fhepherd ; 
<^ I who formerly was fo anxious about my dre&. 

" But 



/ 
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<* Wit the reafons which then prevailed no longer 
*' exift ; the fetters by which I was enflaved are 
^' broken ; the eyes which I was anxious to pleafe 
5' ^re fliut ; and if they were ftill open, they would 
>* not perhaps now be able to maintain the fame 
** empire over my heart." 

SoLiTUD9> by ftripping worldly objeds of the 
^Ife fplendour in which fancy arrays them» difpels 
all vain ambition from the mind. Accuftomed to 
rural delights, and indifierent to every other kind of 
pleafure, a wife man no longer thinks high oiSces 
and worldly advancement worthy of his defires. 
A noble Roman was overwhelmed with tears on 
being obliged to accept of the Confulihip, becaufe 
it would deprive liim for one year of the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating his fields. Cincinnatus, 
who was called from the plow to the fupreme com^ 
mand of the Roman legions, defeated the enemies 
of his country, added to it new provinces, made his 
triumphal entry into Rome, and, at the expiration 
of fixteen days, returned to his plow. It is true, 
that the inmate of an humble cottage, who is 
forced to earn his daily bread by labour, and the 
owner of a fpacious manfion, for whom every lux- 
ury is provided, are not held in equal eftimation 
•by mankind. But let the man who has experienced 
both thefe fituationsbe afked under which of them 
he felt the moft content. The cares and in- 
quietudes 
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quietudes of the palace are innumerably greate)- 
than thofe of the cottage ; in the former, difcon- 
tent poifons every enjoyment, and its fuperfluity 
w only mifery in difguife. The princes of Ger- 
many do not dtgelt all the palatable poifon which 
their cooks prepare, fo well as a peafant upon the 
heaths of Limbourg digefts his buckwheat pic. 
And thofe who may difier from me in this opinion 
will be forced to acknowledge, that there is great 
truth in the reply which a pretty French couatry 
girl made to a young nobleman who folicited her 
to abandon her ruftic ftate and retire with him to 
Paris : •• Ah ! my Loid, the farther we remore 
** fran surfelvesj the greater is our diflance from 
<• happinels." 

Solitude, by moderating the fetfifli defires of 
the heart, and expelling ambition from the breaft, 
beccmies a real afylum to the difappointed Statef* 
man ordifcarded Minifler : for it is not every pub- 
lic Minifter who can retire, like Neckar, through 
the portals of everlafting fame. Every perfon, 
indeed, without diftinftion, ought to raife his 
grateful hands to heaven on being difmifled from 
the troubles of public life, to the calm repofe which 
the cultivation of his native fields and the care of 
bis fkKks and herds afford. In France, how^ever, 
when a Minifter, who has incurred the difpleafure 
of his Sovereign, is ordered to retire^ and thereby 

4 enabled 
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£aabkd to vifit an eftate which he has decorated 
in the higheft ftyle of rural elegance, this delight- 
ful retreat, alas ! being coniidered a place of exile, 
becomes intolerable to his mind; he no longer 
fancies himfelf its mafter ; is incapable of reliihing 
its enchanting beauties ; repofe flies from his pil* 
low; and, turning with averfion from every obje^ 
be dies at length the vitSUm of fpleen, petulance^ 
and dejedion ^. jBut in England it is juft the 
reverfe. There a Minifter is congratulated on re- 
tiring, like a man who has happily efcaped horn a 
dangerous malady ; he fees himfelf ftill furrounded 
by many friends, much more worthy than his ad- 
herents while in power ; for while thofe were 
bound to him by temporary coniiderations of in- 
tereft, thefe are attached to him by real and per- 
manent efteem. Thanks, generous Britons ! for 
the examples you have given to us of men fuffici- 
ently bold and independent to weigh events in the 
fcales of reafon, and to guide themfelves by the in- 

** '* This is the fate,** fays one of our writers, << whicli generally 
'* attends every fpecies of difj^race. The credit, authority* andcon- 
*' fiderarion, which they hefore enjoyed, are like thofe tmnlieiit fifes 
'< which Aiae ^uriog the night, and, heing faddcniy extinguiflied, 
« only reader the darknefs and folitude, in which the traveller is in- 
« volved, more vi/ible.** The truth of this obfervation is finely il- 
luftrated by the pen of the celebrated Le Sage, in the ftory which 
he relates of the difgraceof theDvKE of Ossuna, in a novel lately 
cranHated into Englrfli, called ** The Hiftory of Vanillo Gon- 
f* ZAUtt, or The Merry Batchelor/' 

trinfic 
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trinfic and real merits of each cafe : for, notwith« 
landing the freedom with which many Englifli^ 
men have arraigned the difpenfations of the Su« 
preroe Being ; notwithftanding the mockery and 
ridicule with which they have fo frequently in- 
fulted virtue, good manners, and decorum, there 
»re many more among them, who, efpecially at an 
advanced period of their lives, perfectly underftand 
the art of living by themfelves ; and in their 
tranquil and delightful villas think with more 
dignity, and live with more real happineis, than 
the haughtieft poble in the zenith of his power* 

Of the Minifters who retire from the adminif- 
tration of public affairs, the majority finilh their 
days in cultivating their gardens, in improving 
their eftates, and, like the excellent De la Roche 
at Spire^ certainly poflefs more content with the 
Jhvuel and the rake^ than they enjoyed in the moft 
profperous hours of their adminlftration. 

• 

It has indeed been faid, that pbrery^tions like 
thefe are common to perfons who, ignorant of the 
manners of the world, and the chara^ers of men, 
love to moralize on, and recommend a contempt 
of human greatnefs ; but that rural innocence, the 
pure and iimple- pleafures of nature, and an unin- 
terrupted repofe, are very feldom the companions 
of this boafted folitude. Thofe who maintain this 

opinion 
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Opinion afifeit, that man, though farrounded with 
difficolties, and obliged to employ every art and 
canning to attain his ends, feels with his fuccefs, 
the pleaiing power which attaches to the character 
of mafter, and fondly indulges in the exercife of 
fovereignty. Enabled to create and to deftroy, to 
plant and to root up, to make alterations when 
and where he pleafes, he may grub up a vineyard 
and plant an Englifh grove on its- fcite ; CTc€t 
hills where hills never were feen ; level eminences 
to the ground ; compel the flream to flow as his 
inclination (ball dire£t ; force woods and fhrub- 
beries to grow where he pleafes ; graft or lop as it 
ihall ftrike his fancy ; open views and fhut out 
boundaries ; conftru£fc ruins where buildings never 
exifted ', ereft temples of which he alone is the 
high prieft ; and build hermitages in which he 
may feclude himfelf at pleafure : it is faid, hpw- 
ever, that this is not a reward for the reftraints 
be formerly experienced, but a natural inclina^- 
tion ; for that a Minifter muft be, from the habits 
of his life, fond of command and fovereignty, 
whether he continues at the head of an extenfive 
empire, or dire£ts the management of a poultry- 
yard. 

It would moft undoubtedly difcover a great 
Ignorance of the world and of the nature of man, 
to conte;id that it is neceflary to renounce all 

the 
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the inclinations of the human heart in order to 
enjoy the advantages of Solitude. That which 
nature has implanted in the human breaft mufl 
there remain. If therefore a Minifter, in hi$ re^ 
tirement, is not fatiated with the exercife of power 
and authority^ but ftill fondly wiihes for command^ 
let him require obedience from his chickens, pro* 
vided fuch a gratification is efiential to his hap* 
pinefs, and tends to fupprefs the defire of again 
expofing himfelf to thofe tempefts and (bipwrecks 
which he can only avoid in the fafe harbour of 
rural life *. An Exminifter muft> fooner or later, 
learn to defpife the appearances of human great- 
nefs, when he difcovers that true greatnefs fre- 
quently begins at that period of life which ftatcf- 
mcn are apt to confidcr a dreary void ; that the re- 
gret of being no longer able to do more good is 
only ambition in difguife ; and that the inhabitants 
of the country, in cultivating their cabbages and 
potatoes, are a hundred times happier than the 
greateft Minifter. 

Nothing contributes more to the advance- 

* ** Marshal de Boufflers has rctixed to his eftate Co chI- 
<* tivate his fields/* faid Madame Maintenon; '« but I am of 
" opinion, that this Cinc in natus would Aot be forry tobe fetched 
■< from his plough; for at his departure he charged us all to think of 
*< him if any thing was wanted during his abfence^ which may polB- 
« biy contmue fifteen days." 

ment 
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nient of earthly felicity^ than a reliance on thofe 
maxims which teaqh us to do as much good as pojji^ 
ble^ and to take things juft as we find them ; for it 
is certainly true, that no chara£kers are fo unhappy 
as thofe who are continually finding fault with 
every thing they fee. My barber, at Hanover^ 
while he was preparing to fbave me, exclaimed, 
with a deep figh, *^ // is terribly hot to-day *^* 
** You place heaven," (aid I to him, " in great 
*^ difficulties. For thefe nine months laft paft you 
** have regularly told me every other day, It is 
^* terribly cold to-day.*^ Cannot the Almighty then 
any longer govern the univerfe without thefe gen- 
tlemen-barbers finding jbmething to be diicon- 
tinted with ? <* Is it not," I afked him, ** much 
** better to take the fea(bns as they change, and to 
^ receive with equal gratitude from the hand of 
<* God the winter's cold, and the fummer's 
** warmth ?" — " O ! certainly," replied the bar- 
ber. 

Competency and Content therefore may, 
in general, be confidered as the bafis of earthly 
happinefs ; and Solitude in many inftances favours 
both the one and the other. 

Solitude not only refines the enjoynoents of 
Friendship, b«t enaHes. us toacquiire friends 

from 
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from whom nothing can alienate our fouk, and t^ 
whofe arms we never fly in vain. 

The friends of Petrarch fometimes apolo^ 
gized to him for their long abfence : " It is im- 
•* poffible for ns ;" faid they, " to follow your 
«* example : the life you lead at Vauclufe is con- 
** trary to human nature. In winter you fit like 
^* an owl in the chimney*corner. In fummer, 
*^ you are running incefiantly about the fields i** 
Petrarch fmiled at thefe obfervations* ^* Thefe 
*< people/' faid he, '* confider the pleafures of the 
** world as the fupreme good; and cannot bear 
^' the idea of renouncing them. I have friends 
*' whofe fociety is extremely agreeable to me; 
*' they are of all ages, and of every country. They 
*' have diftinguiflied themfelves both in the cabinet 
** and in the field, and obtained high honours for 
^' their knowlec^e of the fciences. Itiseafy to 
*^ gain accefs to them ; for they are always at my 
*' fervice ; and I admit them to my company and 
'* difmifs them from it whenever I pleafe. They 
'* are never troublefome, but immediately anfwer 
^^ every queftion I aik them. Some relate to mt 
** the events of paft agesj while others reveal to 
^* me the fecrets of nature. Some teach me how 
*Mo live, and others how to die : fome, by their 
*^ vivacity, drive away my cares^ and exhilarate 

** my 
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^<my fpirits; while others give fortitude to my 
^< mind, and teach me the inoiportant leilbn how to 
^* reftrain my deiiresy and to depend only on 
^* myfelf. They open to me, in ihort, the various 
** avenues of all the arts and fciences, and upon 
'* their information I fafely rely in all emer- 
** gencies. In return for all thefe fervices, they 
** only a(k me to accommodate them with a con- 
** venient chamber in fome corner of my humble 
habitation where they may repofe in peace: 
for thefe friends are more delighted with the 
*^ tranquillity (^retirement than with the tumults 
«offociety." 

Lots ! the moft precious gift of Heaven, 

'' The cordial drop that Heav'n in oar cup has thrown^ 
'' To make the bitter pill of life go down/' 

appears to merit a diilinguifhed rank among the 
advantages of Solitude. 

Love voluntarily unites itfelf with the afped: 

of beautiful nature. The view of a pleafing land- 

fcape makes the heart beat with the tendered 

emotions: the lonely mountain and the (ilent 

grove increafe the fufceptibility of the female 

bofom, infpire the mind with rapturous enthu- 

fiafm, and, fooner or later, draw afide and fubjugate 

the heart. 

N Women 
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WoMBN feel the pfure and tranquil pleafures 
of niral life with a higher fenfibility than men. 
They enjoy more exqaifitely the beauties of a 
lonely walk, the frefiineft of a flndy fereft, and 
admire with higher ecftafy the diarmsof Nature*. 
Solitude it to them the fchool of true philofopby. 
In England, at leafl, where the face of the 
country is fo beautiful, and where the tafte of its 
inhabitants is hourly adding to it new embellifh- 
ments, the love of Rural Solitudb is certainly 
ftronger in the women than the men. A noble- 
man who employs the day in riding over his efbte, 
or in following the hounds, does not enjoy the 
pleafures of rural life with the fame delight as his 
hdy, who devotes her time| in her romantic plea* 
fure-grounds, to needle-work, or to the reading of 

• There are however^ as is well known, many females, who, from 
vicious habits and depraved uftes, prefer, or think they prefer, the 
noife and naftinefs of a crowded city, to the beautiful verdure and pure 
air of the country ; a difpofition which the poet has not unhappily 
(atirifed in the following lines. 

*' Such FuLvi A*s pafiion for the town; frefh air, 

** An odd efFedl, gives vapottrs to the fair $ 

'* Green fields and ihady groves, and cryftal fprings, 

<< And larks and nightingales, are odious things ; 

** But fmoke and duft, and noifc 2nd crowd, delight;^ 

** And to be prefled to death tranfporta her quite. 

** When filver rivulets pby the flowery meads^ 

" And woodbines ^ive their fwects and limes their /hades, 

*^ Black kennels abfent odour flie regrets, 

*' And flops her nof; atbsds of violets.** 

Tome 
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Ibme inftrud^ive, interefting work. Id this happy 
countiy indeed, where die people, in; general, love 
the enjoyments of the mind, the calm of rural re- 
tirement is doubly valtiable, and its delights more 
eiLqttiilte. Thelearning which has of late years 
fy oonfidenibly increnfed among tlie Ladies of 
^HiilMANY is certainly to be attributed to their 
love of • retirement ; <for among thofe who pafs 
their time in the dDuntry, we find much more 
true wit and rational fentiment, than among the 
Beaux Efprits of the metropolis ** 

MiNDSy indeed, apparently infenfible in the at- 
mofphere of a metropolis^ unfold themfelves with 
rapture in the country. This is the reafon why 
the return of fpring fills every tender bread with 
Love. " What can more refemble Love," fays 
a celebrated German philofophcr, ** than the feel- 
, ** ing with which my foul is infpired at the fight 
•* of this magnificent valley thus illumined by the 
"fetting fun!" Rousseau felt inexpreflSble de- 
light on viewing the firft appearances of fpring ; 

* The early amufements of women, it is well fald, are the cir- 
comftances that form their difpoAtion and charaders. What can 
\m expe&ed froni the confinement, the agUatlofifi, .and the paiSians 
of a cnxi table ? How di^erfent the efFe A of contcok plating nature in 
her aoft exquifite and . ufeful forms 1 It Impnnres the heart as well 
at the tafte : and Botany is the moft elegant and the heft of all fe- 
male amuiements. 

N j» the 
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the earlieft blofibms of that charming feafon gave 
new life and vigour to his mind ; the tendered: 
difpoiitions of his heart were awakened and aug- 
mented by the foft verdure it prefented to his eyes ; 
and the charms of his miftreft were aflimilated with 
the beauties that furrounded him on every fide. 
The view of an extenfive and pleafing profpeft 
foftened his forrows; and he breathed bis fighs 
with exquifite delight amidft the rifing flovrers 
of his garden, and the rich fruits of his orchard. 

Lovers conftantly feek the rural grove to in- 
dulge, in the tranquillity of retirement, the unin- 
terrupted contemplation of the beloved ohjeSt 
which forms the fole bappinefs of their lives. Of 
what importance to them are all the tranfa£tions 
of the world, or indeed any thing that does not 
tend to indulge the paiSon that fills their breafts. 
Silent groves, embowering glades, or the lonely 
borders of murmuring flreams, where they may 
freely refign themfelves to their fond refle£tions» 
are the only confidants of their fouls. A lovely 
fhepherdefs offering her foftering bofom to the 
infant fhe is nurfing, while at her fide her well- 
beloved partner fits dividing with her his morfel of 
hard black bread, is a hundred times more happy 
than all the fops of the Town : for Love infpires 
the mind, in the highefl degree, with all that is 

elevatedy 
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devatedy delightful^ and afie£ting in nature, and 
warms the ooldeft boToms with the greateft feniibi-* 
lity and the higheft rapture. 

Love's fofteft images fpring up anew in Soli* 
tude. The remembrance of thofe emotions which 
the firft bluih of confcious tendemefs, the firft 
gentle preflure of the hand, the firft dread of in- 
terruption create, recurs inceflantly I Time, it 
is faid, extinguifhes the flame of Love, but Soli- 
tude renews the fire, and calls forth thofe ageots 
which lie long concealed, and only wait a favour- 
able moment to difplay their powers: the whole 
courfe of youthful feeling again beams forth ; and 
the mind— delicious recollection ! — ^fondly retra- 
cing the firft afiedtion of the heart, fills the bofom 
with an indelible fenfe of thofe highecftafies which 
a connoifieur has faid, with as much truth as ener- 
gy, proclaim for the firft time that happy difcovery, 
that fortunate moment, when two lovers firft per- 
ceive their mutual fondnefe ** 

Herder mentions a certain caft of. people in 
Asia, whofe mythology thus divided the felicities 

* No perfoa basdefcribed the recollection of that ^rmoui moment 
{o eloquently, fweetly, and tenderly as Rousseau : — " Precious 
<< moments, fo much to be regretted ! Oh ! begin again your de- 
** lightful courfe $ flow on with longer duration in my remem- 
« brance, if it be poifible, than you did in reality in your fugitive 
" fucceffion." 

N « of 
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of eternity : — ** that men, after death, were, in the 
<' celeftial regions, immediately the otgeAsoffe* 
** male love during the courfe of a thonfand years, 
** firft by tender looks, then by a balmy ki(s, and 
** afterwards by immaculate alliance.'* 

It was this noble and fublime fpecies of afied- 
tion that Wieland, in the warmeft moments of 
impaffioned youth, felt for an amiable, fenfible, 
and beautiftil Lady of Zurich ; for that extraor- 
dinary genius was perfe£Uy fatisfied that the meta* 
phyiical efkSU of Love begin with the firft figh, 
and expire, to a certain degree, with the firft kiis. 
I one day aiked this young lady when it was that 
Wieland had faluted her for the firft time? 
•• Wieland,'* replied the amiable girl, " did not 
" kifs my hand for the firft time until four years 
** after our acquaintance commenced." 

Young perfoos, in general, however do not, 
like Wieland, adopt the myftic refinements of 
Love. Yielding to the fentiments which the paf- 
fion infpires, and lefs acquainted with its metaphyfi- 
qal nature, they feel at an earlier age, in the tran- 
quillity of Solitude, that irrefiftible impulfe to the 
union of the fexes which the God of Nature has 
fo ilrongly implanted in the human breaft. 

A If'ADY who refidcd in great retirement, at a 

rornantiQ 
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romantic cottages upon tjie banks of the Lake of 
Geneva^ had three innocent and lovely dau^ten. 
The eldeft was ajbout fourteen years of age, the. 
youngeft was about nine, when they were pre* 
fented with a tame bird, which hopped and flew 
about the chamber the whole day, and formed the 
fole amufement and pleafure of their lives. Plac* 
ing themfelves on their knees, they ofiered, with 
unwearied delight, their little ^vourite pieced of 
bifcuit from their fingers, and endeavoured by every 
means to induce him to fly toandnefUe in their bo- 
ibms; but the bird, the moment he had got the bif- 
cuit, with cunning coynefs eluded their hopes, and 
hopped away. The little favourite at length died. 
A year after this event, the youngeft of the three 
i&.px% faid to her mother, ♦* Oh, I remember that 
'< dear little bird I I wifh, mamma, you would 
** procure me fuch a one to play with."—** Oh ! 
" no,'* replied her eldeft (ifter, " I fhould like to 
" have a little dog to play with better than any 
** thing, I could catch a little dog, take him on 
** my knee, and hug him in my arms. A bird 
** affords me no pleafure ; he perches a little while 
" on my finger, then flies away, and there is no 
" catching him again ; but a little dog, oh ! what 
" pleafure '* 

I SHALL never forget the poor Religieufe in 
whofe apartment I found a breeding cage of canary 

N 4 birds; 
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birds ; nor' foipve myfelf For having borft into a 
fit of laughter at the difcovery : — ^it was, alas ! die 
foggeftion of Nature, and who can reiift what Na* 
ture fuggefts? This myftic wandering of religious 
minds, this celeftial epilepfy of Love, this prema- 
ture etkSt of Solitude, is only the fond application 
of one natural inclination railed fuperior to all 
others. ^ 

Absence and tranquillity appear fo favourable 
to the indulgence of this pleafing paffion, that 
lovers frequently quit the beloved objed to refleft 
in Solitude on her charms.' ^Who does not recoi- 
led to have read, in the Confieffions of Rousseau, 
the flory related by Madame dk Luxemberg, 
of a lover who quitted the prefence of his miftrels 
only that he might have the pleafure of writing to 
her ? Rousseau replied to Madame de Lux- 
EMBERG, that he wifhed he had been that man; 
and his wifh was founded on a perfedl knowledge 
of the pafton ; for who lias ever been in love, and 
dioes not know that there are moments when the 
pen iis capable of expreffing the fine feelings of the 
heart with much greater eStSt than the voice, 
with its miferable organ of fpeech. The tongue, 
even in its happieft elocution, is never foperfuafive 
as the fpeaking eyes, when lovers gaze with fUent 
ecftafy on each other's charms. 

LovERff 
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LovEHS not only exprefe but feel their paffion 
with higher ecftafy and happtnefs in Solitude than 
in any other iituation. What faifaionihlfi lover ever 
panted, his paffion for a lovdy miftreft with fuch 
laconic tendernefe and cSe&t as the village Choris- 
ter of Hanover did, on the death of a young and 
beautiful country girl with whom he was enamour- 
edy when, after erecting, in the cemetery of the ca« 
thedraly a fepulchral ftone to her memory, ho 
carved, in an artlefs manner, the figure of a bloom* 
ingRosE on its front, and infcribed beneath it thefe 
words: ''Cffi mnfiqH^cOeJut.'* 

It was at the feet of thofe rocks which over- 
hang the celebrated retreat at Vaucluse, that Pe- 
TEARCH compofed his fineft fonnets to deplore the 
abfence, or to complain c^ the cruelty of his beloved 
Laura. The Italians are of opinion, that when 
love infpired his mufe, his poetry foarid far beyond 
that of any poet who ever wrote before or fince his 
time, either in the Greek, the Latin, or the Tuf- 
cah languages. ** Ah ! how foft and tender is this- 
" langua^ of the heart I" they exclaim : ** Pe- 
** trarch alone was acquainted with its 4>ower; 
" he has added to the three Graces a fourth— 
V the Grace of delicacy." 

Love, however, when indulged in rural Soli- 
tude, or amidft the romantic fcenery of an ancient 

caftle, 
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caftle, and afifled bjr the aident imaginBtion of 
iippetuous youth, frequently aflames a more bold 
and violent chaiader. Religious entbuiiafai, 
blended with a fatumine difpofition, forms, in ef« 
fervefcent minds, afublime and extnuH'dinary com- 
pound of the feelings of the heart. A youthful 
lover of this defcription, when deprived of the 
finiles of his miftrels, takes his firft dedaration of 
love from the text of the Apocalypfe, and thinks his 
paffion an nmnal nulanebtfy; but when he is in- 
clined to (harpen the dart within bis breaft, his in- 
fpired mind views in the beloved obje£t the faireft 
model of divine perfe^on. 

Two lovers of this romantic caft, placed in fome 
ancient folitary caftie, foar |ar beyond the com- 
mon tribe, and as their ideas refine, their paffions 
become proportionately fublime. Surrounded by 
ftupendous rocks, and imprefled by the awful flill- 
nefi of the fcene, the beloved youth is oonlidered 
not merely as an amiable and virtuous man, but as 
a god * : the infpired mind of the fend female fan- 
cies her bofem to be the (angary of love, and con- 

• «< When the paffion of Lore tt at its height/* fays Rousseau, 
** it arrays the beloyed objed in eTcry poffible perfection s makes 
« it an idol, places it in heaven ; and, as the enthufiafm of Dxro- 
** TioN borrows the language of Lovx, the enthufiafm of Xmw bor« 
<< rows the language of Dxvotion. The lover behoMs Aoching 
** but Paradife, angels, the virtues of (aints, and the felicities of 
" heaven." 

ceives 
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ctives her afieAbn for the youthful idol of her 
heart to be an emanation from heaven ; a ray of 
the divine prefence. Ordinary lovers, without 
doubt, in fpite of abfence, unite their fouls, wrile 
by every poft, feize all oceaiiohs to converfe with,' 
or hear from each other ; but our more fublime: 
and exalted female introduces into her romance of 
paffion every butterfly fhe meets with, and all the 
feathered fongfters of the groves ; and, except in 
the ob}cSt of her love, no longer fees any thing as 
it really is. Reafon and fenfe no longer guide ; 
the refinements of love dire<Sb all her movements ; 
ihe tears the world from its poles, and the fun from 
its axis; and to prove that all fhe does is right» 
efbblifhes for herfelf and her lover a new gofpel, 
and a new fyftem of morality. 

A LOVER, feparated perhaps for ever from a 
miilreis who has made the moft important facri- 
fices to his happinefs ; who was his only confola- 
tion in afflidiion, his only comfort in calamity ; 
whofe kindnefs fupported his finking fortitude; 
who remained his &ithful and his only fnend in 
dire adverlity and domeflic forrow, feeks, as his 
fole refource, a flothful Solitude. Nights pafled 
in fleeplefs agonies, a difbfle of life, a deftre of 
death, an abhorrence of all fociety, and a love of 
dreary feclufion, drive him, day after day, wander- 
ing, as chance may dire£lt, through themofl folitary 

retiremeot^i 
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retiremeiits, br from the hated trades. of mankind. 
Were he, however, to wander ftom^THE Elbe to 
THE Lake of Geneva ; were be to feek re- 
lief in the frozen confines of the North, . or the^ 
burning regions of the Weft, to the utmoft extre* 
nuties of earth or feas, he would ftill be like the 
bind deferibed by V irgil : 

'' Stung with the ftroke, and madding with the pain^ 
^' She wildly flies from wood to wood in vain , 
** Shoots o*er the Cretan lawn with many a bound, ' 
^' The cleaving dart Ctill rankliog in the wound *.'* 

Fetrailch, on returning to Vaucluse, felt, 
v^idi new and increadng ftings, the paffion which 
perturbed his breaft. Immediately on his arrival 
at this fequeftered fpot, the image of his beloved 
Laura inceflantly haunted his imagination. He 
behidd her at all times, in ^very place, and under 
a thoufand difierent forms. '* Three times in 
** the middle of the nighty when every door was 
** dofed, ihe appeared to me," fays he, '^ at the 
^* feet of my bed with a ftedfiift look as if confi- 
*• dent of the power of her charms. Fear fpread 
** a chilling dew over all my limbs. My blood 
** thrilled through my veins towards my heart. Jf 

* Diogenes Laertius, in his life of Crates, fays, that love i^ 
to be cured by hunger if not by time 5 or, if neither of thefe reme. 
ilei fiicceed, by a halter. 

DioG. |:»AEE.T. Ub« 6. (tGb. 86. 
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* any one had then entered my apartment with 

* a candle, they .would have beheld me as pale at 

* death, with e^ety mark of terror on my fiice. 

* Rifing, before the break of. day, with trembling 

< limbs, from my difordered bed, and haftilj 

* leaving my houfe, where every thing created 

* alarm, 1 climbed to the fummit of the rocks, and 

< ran wildly through the woods, cafling my eyes 

* inceflantly on c^^ery fide to fee if the form which 

* had haunted my repofe flill purfued me. Alas I 

< I cpuld find no afylum. Places the moft fe-_ 

* queflered, where I fondly flattered myfelf that I 

* (hould be alone, prefented her continually to my 

* mind, and 1 beheld her fometimes iiluing fix>m 

< the hollow trunk of a tree, from the concealed 

* fource of a fpring, or from the dark cavity of a 

* broken rock. Fear rendered me infenfible, and 

* I neither knew what I did, nor where I went.'* 



Solitude afibtds no remedy to an imagination 
fubje6l to be thus violently perturbed *, and there- 

» 

fore Ovid has, with great propriety, faid, 



" But Solitude mufl never be rilow*d 5 ;X;^.. 
*' A lover's ne'er fo fafe as in a crowd 5 '^ 



1^ 



For 



* Dr* Adam SiMiTH, la his admirable Eflay on '* The Theory ^ 
<< Moral SentimattSf*'' obfenresy '< In folitude we are apt to feel tdo 
« ftrongiy. whatever relates to ourfelves : we are ajpt to overrate thft ^ 
<< food offices we have done, and the injuries we may have fufferedt 

wc 
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'' For pdTftte plaoes private gntfiactei&$ 
, '' What haunts jcm tfafire in compaay will ocafe ^ . 
'' If to the gloom J defart yoa repair, 
** Your mifireft' angiy form will meet jon there." 

Petrarch, from the very commencement of 
his paffion, felt the inutility of attempting to fly 
from Love. Rocks and forefts afibrded no com- 
fort to his wounded heart. Love purfued his fteps 
through every haunt, however lavage and forlorn. 
The pure and limpid ftream of Vaucluss, and 
the umbrageous woods which almoft concealed the 
decorated dale in which the ftream arofe, appeared 
to him the only pbce likely to abate the fierceneft 
of thofe fires which confumed his heart. The 
moft frightful defarts, the deepeft ibrefts, the moft 
inacceffible mountains, were to him the moft agree- 
able abodes. But Love accompanied himwhere- 
ever he went, prevented his repofe, and drove his 
foul back to Avignon. 



<< we are apt to bf too mvch elated by our good, and too moch dc- 
** jeded by our bad fortniie.^nadverfity,**hecontmttefl,<<doiioc 
** iDOurn in the darkaefs oi SoUtnde, do not regnbite your forrow 
** according to the indulgent fympathy of your intimate friends : 
» return as foon as poffible to the daylight of the world and of fo- 
«< ciety } U?e with ftrangers, with thole who know nothing, orcate 
" nothing about yonr miafortnne } do not even ihoa the company 
** of enemies ) bat give yoarfelf the pleainre of mortifying their 
«< malignant joy, by making them ftel how little yoa are affeAed 
•t by your calaaiityt and how aach yoa ait above it.** 

Solitude 
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Solitude alfo k equally adverfe to the happi* 
nefsof a Iover» when the jKiflion is not founded on 
principles of the pureft virtue ; for the imagina- 
tion, indul^ng itfelf without reftratnt, foments 
the fecret inclination of the feaies, introduces die 
moft voluptuous ideasy animates every defire, and 
inflames the heart. In fuch a ftate the prefence 
of the beloved object cannot, when the mind is 
viciouSy be indulged without the greateft danger : 
but in a virtuous breaft, when by too fondly in- 
dulging the imagination in Solitude, the paflion 
even takes a criminal turn in the heart, the pre- 
fence of the beloved obje6t, inftead of being dan* 
gerous, fubdues and deftroys every forbidden deilre. 
Abfence, indeed, removes the idea of danger, and 
the lover's mind moves boldly 6n in all the flatter- 
ing fancies of an agreeable and infpiring illufion, 
until the paflion acquires a dangerous tendency in 
his breaft. 

The heart of Petrarch was frequently ftimu- 
lated by ideas of voluptuous pleafure, even among 
the rocks of Vaucluse, where he fought an afy- 
lum from Love and Laura** He Ibon, how- 
ever, 

* We read in t vtrietjr of bookt, new no longer known, tkat 
PtTKAKCH liTed at VttMelmji with Lauka, and that he had form- 
ed • fubterraneous paflage from hit honfe to her own. Fbtrarcr 
was not To happy. Laura waa manied, and lived with her h«^ 
band Hvovit db Sadbs, at At^mn^ the pUce of her nativity, 
and of her death. She was the mother of eteven chiMren, which 

bed 
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. ever, btt^iihed fenfnality from* his mind, and, by 
refining bis paffion, acquired tbat vtracity and hea- 
venly parity which breathe in every line of tliofe 
imoKnrtal Jyrics he compofed amoi^ the rocks ** 
But the city of AncNONy in which the 4ibjcSt t||iis 

tenderly 

kad lb debillUtea her conftStndoDy tiitt at £^ and thirty years of 
^ge no tracea of her fomcr heaaty remaioed* She experienced 
alio many domeftic forrowa. Her hulband, igooruit of the value 
of her Tirtuet, and infenfible to the propriety of her condud, was 
jeabni withont a cauie, and even without lovey which to a woman 
was ftiU more nortifj^ng. Pctkailch» on the contrary 9 kved 
LiLVB A ddring the covrfe of twenty years ) but he was never f%f- 
lered to vifit her at her own honle $ for her hufbandfeldooi^ if ever^ 
left her alone. He therefore had no opportunity of beholding his 
charming, his amiable Lav a a, except at church, at affemblics, or 
vpon the public ¥ra}ks ; and then never alone* Her bulband fre- 
quently forbid her to walk even with her deareft friends, and hia 
aind became quite furious whenever ihe indulged in the flighteft 
and moft innocent pleafure. Laura was bom in the year X307» 
or i^o8>and was two or three years younger than Pxt&arch. She 
died of the plague in the year 134s* Seven years after her death 
her httlband married again. Petrarch furvivcd her till about 
the commencement of the year i374« 

* This once celebrated poetry has now, however, for many ages 
been buried in oblivion, a fate which, if the notion of Dr. Adam 
Smith be true, it was natural enough to exped. *< All ferious and 
*' ftrong expreffions of the paffion of Lovs,** fays he, ** appear ri« 
<< dicokras to a third perfon $ and though a lover may be good com- 
** pany to his miftrefs,he is fo to nobody elfe. Hehimfelf isfenfible 
** of this, and as long as he continues in his fober fenfes, endesvoora 
'** to treat his own paffion with railiery and ridicule. It is the only 
** iVyle in which we care to hear «f it, becftufe it ia the only.ftyle in 
** triikh «e ourfelvcs are ^fpoftd to talk of it. . We grow weary of 

<«th9 
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Ipoderly beloved refided) was not fufficientlf 
dUbqt from ibe place of his retreat, and be 
vUlted it too frequently. A pai&on, indeed, likc^ 
that which Pbtrarch felt, leaves -the bpfoint. 
even when uncormpted, totally incapable of tran- 
quillity. It is^ violent fever of the foul, which in* 
^ &\St& upon the body a complication of painful dif- 
9rders. Let X»o vers therefore, while they pofleiii 
finne controul over the paffion which fills theii:, 
^coaAs, feat tbemfehres on ^he borders c^ a river^* 
wi refled that Love, like tbe ftrean, fometimea 
pr^pitales itfelf with violence dowA. th^ rocks, 
^d (bm^tiip^, flowing with foft tranquillity along 
tbe plain, ineanders thioc^ jmeadbws, and }o£ei 
itfetf faeneadi tbe peaceful ihades of folitary bowets* 

The tranquillity of Solitude however may, to 
a miitid<difpoied to refign itfelf wifh humility to all 
tbe difpenfations of Heaven, be found not difadvan« 
tageous to the perturbations of love. A lover 
tdiom death has bereaved of the dear objeft of hie 
afie£tion, feeks only thofe places which his favour«« 
ite inhabited ; confiders every other as defart and 
forlorn ; and 6tpt&s diat death akxie is able to flop 

« the grave and laog-retttflaccd Ion oCCowlby and PiTRAitcii, 
« who never have dons ^th exageettting the vblence «f their 
« atucbmentsj hiit tbegiicty of Ovid and the gallantry of Ht- 
« R A OS #re alwaya 9SrR»<Me.** Wkeny of Mt^ral Sent'mmH, Paxt « • 
U %. p. 68. 

O the 
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the toitent of his lean. Sddi M iftddlgeiiee of 
Ibrrow, howevcfy cannot be called a refignation to 
the will of God* A lover of this defcription is at- 
tached folely to the objed, to the irrecoverable 6b- 
je& of his increaiing formws. His difhafted mind 
fondly hopes that (be inay ftill return ; bethinks 
he hears her foft enchanting voice in every breeze ; 
he fees her lovely form approaching, and opens his 
€tpe6dhg aims to clafp her once again to his ftill 
throbbing breaft. But he finds, alas ! his hopes 
are vain; the fancy-breathing form eludes liis 
grafp, and convinces him that the deEghtful vifion 
was only the light and love-fmned phantom (^ 
his forfow-fickened mind. A iad remembrance of 
her departed fpirit is the only comfort of his linger- 
ing life ; he flies to the tomb where her mortal re- 
mains were depofited, plants rofes round her fhrine, 
waters them with his tears, cultivates them with 
the tendered care, kiffet them as emblems of her 
bluihiog cheeks, and taftes, with fighing tranf- 
ports, their balmy fragrance as tfie fimcied odours 
of her ruby Ups* 



-aik the faithful youth 



Why the cold urn of her whom loUg he lov'd 

So often fills his arms ; fo often draws 

His lonely footfleps at the filent hour. 

To pay the mournful tribute of his tean. 

O I he will tell thee^ that ^e wealth of worlds 

Should ne'er feduce his bolbmte forget 

Tbat 
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That faded bout, wbeD» ftealiog from the ndfe 
Of care and envy, fweet remembrance fooths 
"V^ith virtue^ kindcft looks his aching breail. 
And turns his tears to rapture. 

]3ut thefe pleafares, alas I alfo vanifli ; the rofes 
lo(b their bloom ; then droop their heads— -and die. 
. He muft indeed wreftle a long time with the ri- 
gours of his fate, have frequently extended his arms 
. in vain to embrace the beloved obje£t, have long 
fixed his eyes upon her cherifhed fhade, and loft all 
hope of being re-united, before his mind can again 
exert its powers, or make any effort to countera^ 
. the feelings of his heart, and regain his former tran* 
quillity : It ijs only from the conftant exertion of 
found reafon and true philofophy, that the cure of 
.this difeafe can be expefted. 

It muft aibrd infinite pleafure to every philofo- 
phic mind to xtReSt on the vidlory which the vir- 
tuous Pbtrarch gained over the paffion that af- 
faikd his heart. During his retreat into Italy 
.firoa Love and Laura, his friends in France 
iifed every endeavour to induce him to return. 
One of them wrote to him :— *• What daemon pof- 
'* lefles you ? How could you quit a country in 
y which you indulged all the propenfities of youth, 
•* and where the graceful figure wliich you for- 
'* merly adorned with fo much care procured you 
'^ fuch unbounded admiration 7 How can you live 

' O 2 •* thus 
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*^ thus exiled from Laura, whofh yoa love With 
** fo much tendernefty and whofe he^tt is lb ibtplj 
** aflliaed by your abfcnce ?** 

Petrarch replied : " Your anxiety is vsun ; I 
■* am refolved to continue where 1 am. I tide heni 
'* fafcly it anchor; and all the hurritstnds of elb* 
** quence fhall never drive me frotti it. How fltto 
** can you expeft to perfuade ttit tt) change flifc 
<* refolution, merely by placrng bdfbfe toy ejH 
•' the deviations of my youth , whicJi 1 tPli^tCt to 
«* forget; by defcribing an Illicit fi^ffion iAtidh 
•' left me no other re'foufce tfean a pfccipitafc 
'•flight; and by extolling the mferetrieiotfe J«d- 
<< vantages of a handfome perfoti, Which tbo IdMg 
" occupied my attention. Thefe are follies I mtife 
'* no longer think of. I afn now rapidly apprbSrch- 
<* ing towards the laft goal on the courfe of life. 
*• Obje£h more ferious and important no^ t>CGtipy 
«* my thoughts. God forbid, tltat, lifteniUkgt^ 
•* your flattering obfervations, I (bouM^g^in thtHMMr 
** myfelf into the fnares of Love ; again put 6n k 
** yoke which fo feverdy galled tne ! Tbe IfaAu*- 
*' ral levity of youth Apologizes, in fdhfre degree, 
*« for the indifcretions it creates, l)ut I fllould dcr- 
<« fpife myfelf if I could now be tetnpted to reVifik 
*« either the bower of love or the theatre t^f amVi- 
" tion. Your fuggeftions, however, halve pro^ 
<^ duced a proper cStSt ; for I conlider them as the 

4 «^ bblique 
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H^bjique c^nCures of a frieud upon my pstfl: mif<- 
«f f9fi(}vi^. The Ibiicitttdes of the gay and bufy 
*^m^l4 QP ]osiger diihirb my mind i for my hegrt 
*^ las ti^fiiiiQiQufty rooted al| k$ fihres in this de« 
'f ligbt^l Soi^iTVOJ^} where I rove at Wge fr^ 
^* and unconftrairiedy withoi;it ipqviieti^de or car^^ 
** In fummer I repofe upon the verdant ty.rf be- 
** neath the ihade of fome embowering tree, or 
^ feantte alohg the enamelled borders of a cool^ 
^ refrdhingftreara. At the appo^oach of autumti 
*^ I feck the woods, and jcnn the Mufea' train. 
^ Hiis mode of life is furdy preferable to a life ^t 
'* Court ; where nothing but difgufting jealoufies 
*^ and corroding cares exift. 1 have now, in (bort, 
•• no wiflx except that, when death relieves me both 
** from pieafure and from pain, I may recline my 
** head upon the bofom of a friend, whofe eyes, 
** while he performs the laft office of clofing mine, 
^* will drop a deploring tear upon my departing 
** Ipirit, and convey my remains, with friendly 
♦* care, to a decent tomb in my native country." 

These were the fentiments of the phihfopher : 
but, after a fliort interval, the man returned once 
again to the city of Avignon^ and only vifited hi( 
J'efreat at Vauclufe occafionaliy. 

Petrarch, however, by thefc continued en^ 
j^e^tVQurs tp f^Mue the violence of his paffion, ac- 

O 3 ^viircil 
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quired a fublimity and richnels of imagiiiadon 
which diilinguifhcd his charadler, and gave him ai|' 
afcendancy over the age in which he lived greater 
than any of the literati have fince attained. To 
vfe th^expreffion of the poet» he was capable of 
pai&ng with the happieft facilityi 

'' Fiom grave to gay, from lively to fevere :"* 

and was enabled, as occafion required, to conceive 
the boldeft enterprizet, and to execute them with 
the moft heroic courage. He who langnilhcd, 
fighed, and even wept with unmanly feftnefe at the 
feet of his miftrefi, breathing only the tender and 
aflfeAionate languagje of gentle love, no former 
turned his thoughts towards the tranfa£kions of 
Rome, than he aiTumed a higher tone, and tiot 
only wrote but zStcA with all the ftrength and fpi* 
rit of the Auguftan age. Monarchs have relin- 
quiihed the calls of hunger, and the charms of reft, 
to indulge the tender luxuries his love-lorn mufe 
a£fbrded *. But at a more advanced age he was 
no longer a fighing minftrd chaunting amorous 
verfes to a relentlefs fair ; he was no longer an e£fe- 
niinate flave that kiSpi the phains of an imperious 
miftreis who treated him with dif^n ; he became 
a zealous republican, who fpread by his writings 
the fpirit of liberty throughout Italy, and founded 

* Robert, King of Naples, frequently ftole from bufijiefs of the 
mod ferious kind to read tbcworlcs of Petra|^ch, witbont think- 
ing eiiher of his meait or his bed. 

y a loud 
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|i lottd alarm agsuoft tynumy aod tyrants^ Great 
as a ftatefmany profound and judicious as a public 
minifter, he was confuitcd in the moft important 
political tranfiidtions of Europe, and fretjuentlyem*' 
ployed in the moft arduous and difficult negotia* 
tioni. Zealoufly a^vc in the caufe of humanity^ 
lie^nxioufly endfttvoured, on all occafions, toextin- 
guifli the torch of difcord. The greateft Princes^ 
ponidous of. his extraordinary genius, folicite4 
his company, and endeavoured, by liftening to his 
jxreoepts, to learn the noble art of rendering their 
countries refpedable, and their people bappy^ 

Thbss tiaiti of PetraiicH' 8 charader clearly 
f yinpe» that, opprefled as he w^s by the paffion of 
Xx»ve, he derived great advantages from Solitude* 
The retirement of Vauclufe was not, as is common- 
ly imagined, a pretence to be nearer the perfon of 
Laura, for Laura redded altogether at Avignon ; 
but a mean of avoiding the frowns of his miftrels, 

.and of flying from the contagion of a corrupt court. 
Seated in his little garden, which was fituated at 
the foot of a lofty mountain, and furrounded by a 

''rapid ftream, his Ipul rofefuperior to the adverfitieg 
of his £iite» His difpofttion indeed was naturally 
reftleft and unquiet ; but in his tranquil moments, 
a found judgment, joined to an exquiiite fenfibility, 
enabled him to enjoy the delights of Solitude >yith 
/fngulai- advantage ; and to find in his retreat to 

O 4 V<fMclufy 
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Vauelufe the temple of peace, the refidcnce of cJin 
lepofe, and a fafe harbour againft all the tttspefit 
^ the foul. 

The flame of love, therefore, akhough it ctm 
not be entirely extinguiibed, oiay be greatly pm^ 
fied and refined by Solitude. Mini indeed ought 
not to extirpate the paffions which the God of 
Kature has planted in the human bieaft, but tb 
iaxc&, them to their proper ends. 

To avoid fuch miferies as PfiTkAftcti- endured^, 
the pleafures of retirement fhould be fhared with 
fome amiable female, Xvbo, better dian the cold 
precepts of phHo{bphy, will beguile otr banifli, by 
the charms of oonver£ttion, all the cares and tor- 
ments of life*. 



* Dr. Johnson related, with an amiaMe fbndneis, tlie folldwiog 
llttte pleaiSiig circumftance rdstiire ta hh RAMSLEft, tb Mi bi6» 
graphefyMn Bos^BiL. After « i^w ntubWrs of that brflhiy cc« 
Icbrated work v»t puUiihedy he fliewed feveral of them «o Vku 
JouN90N» the companion of his Solitude, and in whofe tafte and 
jud^ent he had great confidence : ** I thooght very well of you 
<' before,** faid fhe, « but I did not imagine yott could have Writ* 
<« ten any thing ec^ual to thit.*'<««««< DIftant pAife»** conthititi Hif^. 
96nrKLL» ** from whatever quattM:, ii not fo defigfacfbl as thatbf 
<< a wift whom a man lovea and eftecoBs; her a^irobhtloa nuybe 
<' faid to come home to his bofom^ and being io near ht ti^tO. ia 
<< moft fenfible and permanent.** 

It 
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-r It lias been faid by a very fenfible author, that 
V tbeprefence of one thinking being likeoorfelves^ 
^ wbofe bofom glows with fympithy, and whofe 
^ 9&Sd<(m we pofiefe, fo far from deftroying the 
^ advantages of Solitude* renders ibem niore fsH 
^ vourahle. If, itke me, you owe your happineft 
** to the fond attention of a ^ife, you will fym 
*< be induced, by her kindnefs, by her teiyler and 
^ unrefenred oomiiiunication of every fendment 
M ftf her mind, of every feeling of her heart, to 
** Ibrget the (bciety of the world i and your ha|>* 
^ ptncfs will be as pleadngly diterfified as tim 
*^ employments and the viciffitudes of your lives.'* 

The orator who fpeaks fo ekxjuently mufthave 
fdt with exquifite fenfibility the pleafures he de^ 
fcribes. " Here,** fays he, " every kind expneffioti 
•* is remembcreJ : the emotions of ant heart cor- 
** refpond with thofe of the other ; every thought 
** is treafured up ; every teftimony of affedlion is 
** returned ; the happy pair enjoy in each other's 
** company all the pleafures of the mind ; and 
** there is no felicity which does not conununicate 
*^ itfelf to their hearts. To beings thus united by 
'^ the fincereft affe£Uon and the clofeft friendthip, 
<« every thing that is faid or done, every wifh, and 
** every event, becomes mutually important. No 
** jealous fear, no envious flings difturb their hap- 
** pinefs ; faults arc pointed out with'Cautious ten- 

*< derncls 
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^* deme6 and good nature ; looks befpeaik the litH 
*^ clinations of the foul } every wiih and every 
*^ defire is anticipated ; every view aad intentioii 
^' aifimilated ; and, the fentiments of one con- 
*^ ferming to thofe of the other, each rejoices with- 
*' cordiality at the fmalleft advantage which the 
•* other acquires *.** 

Thus it is thafthe Solitude which we fltare 
with an amiable objeft produces tranqiullity^ 
latisfadiony and heartfelt joy; and makes the 
humbkft cottage a dwelling*place of the pureft 
pleafure. 

L0VB9 in the fliades of retirement^ while Ac 
mind and the heart are in harnoony with each 
other, infpires the nobleft fentiments ; raifes the 
underftanding to the higheft fphere of intelleA; 
fills the bolbm with increafed benevolenpe ; deftroy$ 

* Thii 4efcrtpt|oii of conouUal happinefty mi th« effe£U of tin 
tttOtti lovei rec^U thofe keautiful lines of Mr* Pops in hit epiftle 
fffooi Eioiff to AMardi 

** Oh ! happy ftate ! when Ibult each other Anw, 

** Wlien love it liberty and nature law; 

<< All then it full, pofleifiog and pofl*efs*d, 

*< No craving void left aching in the breaft ; 

« Ev*n thought meett thought, ere from the lips it part, 

** And each warm wiih fprings mutual hom the heart* 

«< This fu«e is bnft, if Uifs on earth there be, 

** And on^e tb« ]ot of A^cif akd and Hk**' 

all 
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iH the feeds of vice ; and ameliorates and extends all 
4ie viitties. By its delightfai influence the attack 
of iU*humour is refifted ; the violence of our pat 
fions abated; the bitter cup of human affli&ion 
fweetened ; all the injuries of the world alleviated; 
and the fweeteft flowers plentifully ftrewed along 
the moft thorny paths of life. Every unhappy 
fuflerer, whether the malady be of the body or th« 
mind, derives from this fouroe extraordinary com* 
fort and confolation. At a time, alas ! when every 
thing difpleafed me, when every objeA was diC- 
gufling, when my fufferings had deflroyed all the 
eneigy and vigour of my foul, when grief had (hut 
from my flreaming eyes the beauties of nature, and 
tendered the whole univerfe a dreary tomb, the 
kind attentions of a wiF£ were capable of con- 
veying a fecret charm, a filent confolation to my 
mind. Oh I nothing can render the bowers of re- 
tiremeot (6 lerene and comfortable, or can fo fweet- 
]y foften all our woes, as a conviSion that woman 
is not indifierent to our £ate. 

Solitude, it is true, will not completely heal 
every wound which this imperious paffion is capa-^ 
ble of infli Aing on the human heart : but it teaches 
us tp endure our pains without wifhing for relief, 
, and .enables us to convert them into foft forrow and 
plaintive grief. 

Both 
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Both fexes in early youths but particftlarly frn 
fludcB from fifteen to eighteen yean of age, whtt 
poflMi high feafihirtttes and livefy imagiiifilioiisy 
generally feel, duiiag the iolitude of rural cedm^ 
9Ckeat» afeftaml pleafing oielaocbdiy when tbot 
iKifeuns begin to heave with the firft propenfitiesof 
love* They wander etery where in feanbofa 
beloved cdxje£i> and fig^ for one.alooe» long bc&rd 
ibe heart is fixed in it& aflfedson, or the mind txan 
fciont of itf latent inclination. I have froqneatljr 
eblbnrod this difpofition nnacoempanied by my 
fymptoaa of ill heahh. It is an iongimd inalady^ 
fiLOUs&EAn felt its influence at Fn^i apon tht 
bocdierB of the Lake of Geneva. ^ My heart»? 
fiiys he, 1^ ru&ed with ardour froai my Axifom into 
^^ athnufimd innooent felicities ^ and» mdting inlil 
^ tenderaefi, I fighcdand wqii hke r cbiid. Hpw 
ficiyM«tlyy floip^ng to iodolge. my fceUngs, and 
feating myfidf oh a piece of faneloefi vcxk^ did I 
** amnfe myfelf with feeing my tears drap into the 
«ftreamV* ■ \ 

* There U DO perfpn poi&iling fenfibilltyy of whatever CQi^try 
Ite ihajF be, who has ever beheld, without feeKng the tendereft 
enatiMi, the deKghefuI berdcn of thb l*kk of Geneva ; di« 
•ocilMitips.rpc^qle which nature tj^ve efhibttt j aad ^ vtft ai^d 
iiu^cftic horizon ^hi(h that nufa of water pre(eoC8 to the viev« 
Who has ever rcto^ed from this fcene without tuming hi$ eyes 
again on the interefting view, and experiencing the fame af» 
fli^Ion with which the heart feparates from a bclov^ friend wb^ 
we have no expedation ever to fee 9gain ? 

Retirement, 



4« 
4S« 
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RstiRCMEMT, however, is not cquadly &mMir- 
sftfetoeveryipeciesofaffliffion. Some tofons aiie 
fe ^xquiiitdy aiive to the fenfe of cnisfertiNie, that 
llie ittdeUble remembnince of the objeA of their 
lafieAion pneys upon their minds t thpc reailitig -of a 
'fitTgle line trritten by the hand tJiey loved, fieezeis 
■^heir Mood : the very fight of the tomb i^hich has 
iwallo^ed up the remains of all their foul held 
Vtear, is intolerable to their eyes. On fuch beings^ 
alas ! the hearens fmile m vain : to them the nevf^ 
%orn^wetsand rtre twittering groves, 'pixaclatm^ 
ihg Ihe approadi <rf'rpring, and Ae regeneration df 
"vegemble nature, bring no charms : the gardenV 
>M-ieg!<ted hues itritalt their feelings; and the>fi)orft 
tetreats fi*om whi<^ ^ley cnce expe&ed <30n^ 
felatidft, emly inc^eafe their paiYis^ Sudi refinel 
Md e^qnifite fedings, the eif&prmg of wmn and 
generous paffions, are real misfortunes ; and the 
malady they engender requires to be treated with 
4ie mildeft attention and the tendereft care. 

Bur to mindsof foftertemper, SoiArv^fBfof- 
Teffes tonny {)owerful charms, 4ilthough the loffi* 
thbyde{dore are equally great. Such charaSsre 
fedl indeed a fchfe of their mirfortune in its utmoft 
t)6f&ble extent, but they foften its acuteneft by 
yielding to the nattund miikhie6 of then* difpc^- 
Ikfns ; ^bcy j^nt «pen the falBti tomb the weeinag 

willow 
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friUcyir and the ephemeral rofe ; tbtj ert€t m^fi^ 
Ua i compofe funeral dirges ; and render the v€rf 
emblems of death the means of conization : their" 
hearts are continually occupied by the idea of thofe 
whom their eyes deplore, and they exift, under 
the feniations of the trueft and moft fincere (brrow, 
in a kind of middle ftate between earth and heaven. 
This fpecies of forrow is of the hapineft kind. 
Far be it from me to fuppofe it in the leaft degree 
^ScStcA, But I call foch charaders Ifoppy mourn'' 
irSf becaufe, from the very frame and texture of 
their oonftitutions, grief does not deftroy the ener* 
gy of their n^inds, but permits them to find con<- 
folation in thofe things, which, to minds dif-* 
ferently conftrudfad, would create averCion* They^ 
fi:el a heavenly joy in purfuing empbyments which 
pieferve the memory of thofe who are the fubjedi 
of their forrow. 

SotiT V0E wiH enable the heart to vxnquifh the 
moft painful fenfe of adverflty, provided the mind 
will generouity lend its aid, and fix its attention to 
a di&rent objeA. If men think there is any 
misfortune from which they have no other rer 
iburce than dbspaib. or death, they deceive 
themfelves, for defpair is no refource. Let fuch 
men retire to their ftudies, and there ferioully trace 
out a fcrics of important and fettled trutbsy and 

their 
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dieir teart wtU no longer (all, but the weijfht of 
their misfortunes will grow light, and forrow fijr 
£x>ai their breaik* 

Solitude, hj encoui^ng the enjoyments of 
the heart, by promoting domeftic felicity, and by 
creating a taile for rural feeneiy, fabdues impatiena 
and drives away i//-ihKmo«r.-^lMPATiEKCfi is a 
ftifled anger, which men iilently manifeft by looktt 
and geftures, and weak minds ordinarily reveal by 
a (bower of complaints* A grumbler is never fiir« 
ther from his proper fphere than when he is in com- 
pany : Solitude is his only afylum.— -Ill-humouh 
is an uneafyasd infcypportable condition, which the 
foul frequently falls into when foured by a num- 
ber of thofe petty vexations which we daily expe- 
rience in«very ftepof our progrcfs through life; 
but we need only to ihut the door againft improper 
and difagreeable iutrufions to avoid this fcourge of 
happinefs. 

. Vexations indeed of every kind are mueh 
fooner quieted in the iilence of retirement than in 
the noife of the world. A cheerful difpofition, a 
placid temper, and welWegulated paffions, will 
prevent worldly vexations fh)m interrupting our 
kappiiiefs. fiy thefe attainments, the deepeft me- 
lancholy and mo(l fettled uneafinefs of life have 
been frequently baaifhed from the heart. It is 

true. 
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trae, that the progrets, in dm cafe, k anicfa nutr 
npid in women ihan in men. The mind of a 
lively female flies immediately to happineis, Mrfaite 
that of a melancholy man ftill creeps on with pain : 
the yielding bdfoms of the £iir are eady eWafeed 
or deprefled. Thefe efl^£ts, it « true, may be piD» 
daced by means kfs abftradled than Solitude ; by 
any thing that ftrikes the ienfes and penetrates the 
heart* Men on the contrary augment the diicafey 
and fix it more firmly in tlie bofom, by brooding: 
e?er its caufe and conieqaences, and are obliged to 
apply the moft efficacious remedies, with unfiiaken' 
coaftancy, to efie£t a cmre ; fer feeble prefcriptionr 
are> in fnch cafes, <if no avaiL TlAonly dianoe 
mdeed of faccds n by exerting every endeavour to 
place the body under Hw regiffion of tfao mind* 
Vigorous minds frequently barHft the moft inve^ 
terate evils, or form a poweiful ihield againft tH 
^le darts of fate, and by hraving eveiy -danger drive 
away thofe feelings by which others are irritated 
and deftroyed : they boldly turn their eyes from 
what things are, to what they ought to be ^ and 
with determined refcdution fii]^rt die b«£e8 they 
are defigned to animate, while weak minds fuireii'* 

ier cvcty t^ung committed to their case. 

• 

The foul, hovt^ever, aiwuys fellows what is moft 
agreeable to its rtiliiig pafion. Woi4dly men 
generally delight in gaming, fedfti9g» 9^debci«« 

chery ; 
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cheTy ; while thofc who are fond of Solitude feel, 
from a conrcioufnefs of its advantages, no enjoy> 
iDCnts equal to thofe its peaceful Ihades afford. 

I NOW conclude my refleflions upon the advan- 
tages of Solitude to THE HEART, May they give 
greater currency to ufeful fentiinents, to confola- 
tory truths, and contribute in fomc degree to dif- 
hifc the enjoyment of a happinefs which is fo mach 
widiili our reach I 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTR 



THS GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF RETIRfMINT* 



13 ETIREMENT engages the vSe&xom of 
men, whenever it holds up a pidure of tran- 
quillity to their view. 

The doleful and monotonous (bund of the dock 
of a fequeftered monaftery^ the filence of nature in 
a ilill nighty the pure air on the fummit of a high 
mountain, the thick darkne(s of an aged forefl, 
the fight of a temple fallen into ruins, infpire the 
foul wi^ a foft melancholy, and banifli all recol- 
lection of the world and its concerns* 

The man who cannot hold a friendly com^ 
fpondence with his own heart, who derives no 
comfort from the reflexions of his mind, who 
dreads the idea of meditation, and is fearful of pac- 
ing a fingle moment with himfelf, looks with equal 
dread on Solitude and on Death. . He endea- 
vours to enjoy all the voluptuoufnefi which the 
world affords ; drains the pernicious cup of plea- 
fare to its dregs ; and until the dreadful moment 

approaches^ 
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approaches, when he beholds his nerves (haltered, 
and all the powers of his feul deftroyed, has not 
the courage to make the delayed confeffion, ** I 
** am tired ^thb world and all its idle follies P* 

TitE legions of fantaftic faihions to which a 
tnaa of pleafnre is obliged to (acrifice his time, im-^ 
pair the rational faculties of his mind, and deftroy 
the native energies of his foul. Forced continual- 
ly to lend himfelf to the performance of a thou-* 
(and little trifles, a thoufand mean abfurdities, he 
become* by habit frivolous and abfurd« The face 
cS things no longer wears its true, and genuine 
afpcA ; and his depraved tafte lofes all reliOi for 
rational entertainment or fubftantial pleafure. The 
infatuation feizes on his brain, and his corrupted 
heart teems with idle fancies and vain imagina<* 
tions* 

The inevitable confequences of this ardent pur- 
fuit of entertainments and diverfioas are languor 
and diflatisfa£Eion. He who has drained the cup 
of pleafure to the laft drop; who is at length 
oblige^ to confefs that all his hopes are fled ; who 
finds difappointment and difguft mingled with every 
enjoyment ; who feels aflonilhed at his own infen- 
iibility ; and who no longer poflefles the magic of 
the enchantrefe Imagination to gild and deco- 
rate the feene, calls in vain to^ his affillance the 

F 2 daughters 
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daughters of Senfuality and Intempenmce: their 
carefles can no longer delight his dark and melan- 
choly mind : the foft and fyren fong of Luxury- 
no longer can difpel the cloud of difcontent that 
hovers round his head. 

Behold that debilitated weak old man, running 
after pleafures he can no longer enjoy. The airs 
of gaiety which he afieds render him ridiculous: 
his attempts to fhine expofe him to derifion : his 
endeavours to difplay the wit and eloquence of 
youth betray him into the garrulity of old age. 
His conver{ation, filled with repetition and tire- 
fome narrative, creates difguft, and only forces the 
fmile of pity from the lips of his youthful rivals : to 
the eye of wifdom, however, who obferved him 
through all the former periods of his life fparkling 
in the mazes of folly and rioting in all the nmfy 
circles of extravagance and vice, his charafter al- 
ways appeared the fame. 

" A languid, leaden, iteration reigns, 
" And ever muft, o'er thofe, whofe joys are joys 
*' Of fight, finell, tafte 3 the cuckow-feafons fiog 
*' The fame dull note to fuch as nothing prize, 
*' But what thofe feafons, from the teeming eartl^ 
'' To doating Sense indulge. But nobler minds, 
'' Which reliih fruits unripened by the fan, 
'' Make their days various ; various as the dyes 
** On the dove*8 neck, which wanton in his rays. 

''0» 
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' *^ On minds of dove-like innocence pofTeft, 
^' On lighten*d minds thai baik in Virtub*s beams, 
'* Nothing hangs tedious——." 

The wife man, in the midft of the moft tumul- 
tuous pleafures, frequently retires within himfelf, 
and filently compares what he might do with 
what he is doing. . Surrounded by, and even when 
accidentally engaged in, the excefles ofintoxication, 
he afTociates only with thofe warm and generous 
fouls whofe highly elevated minds are drawn to- 
wards each other by the moft virtuous inclinations 
and fublime fentiments* The filent retreat of the 
mind within itfelf has more than once given birth 
to enterprizes of the greateft importance and utili- 
ty ; and it is not difficult to imagine that fome of 
the moft celebrated actions of mankind were firft 
infpired among the founds of mufic, or conceived 
amidft the mazes of the dance. Senfible and ele- 

» 

vated minds never commune more clofely with 
themfelves than in thofe places of public refort in 
which the low and vulgar, furrendering themfelves 
to illufion and caprice, become incapable of reflec- 
tion, and blindly fufFer themfelves to be overwhelm- 
ed by the furrounding torrent of folly and dif^ 
tra£tion. 

The unceaftng purfuit of fenfual enjoyment is 
merely a mean ufed by the votaries of worldly 

P 3 pleafure 



I 
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pleafure of flying from themfelves : they feize widi 
avidity upon any ohjtSt that promifes to occopy the 
prefent hour agreeably, and proiride «itertainmeAt 
for the day that is paffing over their heads. To 
fuch characters the roan who can invent hour after 
hour new fchemes of pleafure, and open day after 
day frefh fources of amufementy is a valuable 
companion indeed: he is their beft, their only 
friend. Are then thefe lazy and luxurious votaries 
of fenfual pleafures deftitute of thofe abilities which 
might prevent this facrifice of time, and, if pro^ 
perly exerted, afford them relief? Certainly not. 
But, having been continually led from objeA to ob- 
ject in the purfuit of pleafure, die affifbnce of 
others has habitually become the firft want and 
greateft neoeffity of their lives : they have infenii* 
bly loft all power of adling for themfelves, and de^ 
pend, for every obje<% they fee, for every fenlatioa 
they feel, for every fentiment they entertain, on 
thofe by whom they are attended. This is the 
reafon why th£ rich, who are feldom acquainted 
with any other pleafures than thofe of fenfe, 
are, in general, the moft miferable of man* 
kind. 

Thb Nobility and Courtiers of France think 

their enjoyments appear vain and ridiculous only to 

thofe who have not the opportunity of partaking in 

them ; but I am of a different opinion. Returning. 

5 one 
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porStiada^ from Trianon to Versailles^ I 
p&rctiwoi at a (Siflance a namber of people aflem- 
bled upon: the terrace of the caftle; and, on- a 
n^^erappFoach, I beheld Louis the Fifteenth 
furrounded by his court at the windows of his pa- 
lace. A man very richly dreiTed, with a large pair 
of branching antlers fafiened on his head, whom 
they called th^ Stag, was purfued by about a 
dozen others who compofed the pack : the pur* 
filed and the purfuers leaped into the great canal, 
(crambled out again, and ran wildly round and 
XDund, amidft the acclamations of the aflembly, 
who loudly clapped their hands to teftify their de^ 
light and to encourage the diverfion. " What can 
^ all this mean ?^' iaid I to a French gentleman 
who ftood near me. ** Sir," he replied, with a 
very ferious countenance^ " it is for the enter- 
tainment of THK Court."— The moft obfcure 
and indigent individuals, may certainly be much 
happier than thefe mailers of mankind with their 
melancholy ilaves and miferable entertainments. 

''But all, alas 1 would into fame advance 

" From fancied merit in this idle dance 3 

«* The tavern, park, aiTembly, mafk, and play 1 

'' Thofe dear deiiroyers of the tedious day, 

*' Are cail*d by fops, who faunter round the towo> 

** Splendid diverfions -, and the pill goes down. 

'* Where fools meet fools, and floic-like fupport 

" Without one figh the pleafures of a Court. 

P 4 *' But 
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<' But Courts give nothing to the wife and good^ 

*' But fcorn of pomp, and love of Solitude, 

^* High nations tumult but not hiifs create j 

'' None tbinkTHB great unhappy but THEORBAir. 

'^ Fools gaze and envy 5 Envy darts a fiing 

** Which makes a swain as wretched as a King.*' 



Direful condition ! Is there then no occupa* 
tion whatfoever» no ufeful employment, no ra- 
tional recreation, fufficiently high and dignified for 
fuch charaders ? Are they reduced to the melan- 
choly condition of not being able to perform one 
good and virtuous a<SUon during the intervals of 
fufpended pleafure ? Can they render no fervices to 
friendfhip, to their country, to themfelves? Are 
there no poor and miferable beings to whofe bo- 
foms they might afford charitable comfort and re- 
lief? Is it, in (hort, impof&ble for fuch chara<%rs 
in any way to improve themfelves in wiftiom or in 

virtue ? 

The powers of the human mind are of greater 
extent than is generally imagined. He who either 
from tafte or neceffity exercifes them frequently, 
foon finds that the higheft felicities of which our 
nature is capable refide entirely within ourfelves. 
The wants of life are, for the greater part, oierely 
artificial ; and, although fenfual objeds contribute 
mod efficaciouily to our happinefe and delight, it is 

not 
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tiot becaufe they are ihdifpenfably neceflary for this 
purpofe, but becaufe they have been rendered defi- 
rable by habit ; and^ from the pleafures they pro- 
duce/ we flatter ourfelves that they are abfolutely 
neceflary to our felicity. If, however, we had for- 
titude to refift their charms, and courage to feek 
our happinefs in ourfelves, we (hould frequently 
find in our own bofoms a greater variety of rQ- 
fources than all the obje£ts of fenfe are capable of 
afibrding. 

Amusement, indeed, may fometimes be found 
in thofe places to which the fexes refort merely 
to/ee and to be/een. The eye may be occafionally 
gratified by the fight of objedls really agreeable ; 
the ear may liften to obfervations truly flattering. 
Lively thoughts and fenfible remarks now and then 
prevail. Chara£ters equally amiable and intereft- 
ing occafionally mix among the group. We may 
form acquaintance with men of diftinguifhed merit 
whom we fhould not otherwife have had an op- 
portunity of knowing, and meet with women of 

amiable qualitiesand irreproachable condu(5l, whofe 
refined converfation ravifhes the ear with a delight 
equal to that with which their exquifite beauty 
captivates the heart. But by what a number of 
painful fenfations muft the chance of receiving 
thefe pleafures be purchafed 1 Thofe whom reafon 
er difguft reftrain from mixing in the idle diifipa* 

tions 
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tions of life, cannot fee without a figh the gayooii'* 
ceit, the aiiy confidence, the blind arrogance, and 
the bold loquacity with which thefe votaries of 
worldly pkafure proclaim a felicity which is almcA 
invariably deceitful ; nor obferve withoat a figh 
the extravagant joy of fo many great men, the ab« 
furd airs of To many old dowagers, and the ridicu- 
lous fopperies of fo many gray-headed children. 

'< What numbers here through love of pleafnre ifcrivej 

** To feem the moft tranfported things alive ! 

** As if by joy defert was tmdcrftood, 

** And all the rich and great were wife and good. 

*' Here aching bofoms wear a vifage gay, 

'' And flifled groans frequent the ball or play. 

" Completely drefs'd in finery and grimace, 

'^ They (hew their birth-day fuits and public face* 

*''Their fmiles arc only part of what they wear, 

" Put off at night, like Lady Betty's hair* 

*' What bodily fatigue is half fo bad ? 

** How anxioafly they labour to be glad V* 

Honour, fame, and pleafure, are conceived to 
accompany an invitation to the board of Luxury, 
although Difeafe, with leaden fceptre, is known to 
prefide, and reproach and calumny are indifcrimi- 
nately caft upon the pureft charaSers : but he 
who feels the lead energy of mind turns with aver- 
fion from all fociety which tends to weaken its ef- 
fefi; ; and finds the fimpleft fare, enjoyed with free- 
dom 
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dom and content amidft a happy and zScdHorMe 
family, ten thottfand times more agreeable than^ 
the rareft dainty and the richeft wine with a fo- 
ciety where he muft fit ceremonioufly filent in 
compliment to fomc reputed wit, fix)m whofe lips 
nothing but abfurdities and nonfenfe proceed. 

The fpiritlefs and crowded focieties of the 
world, where a round of low and trifling amufe- 
ments fills the hour of entertainment, and where to 
difplay a pomp of drefs and levity of manner is the 
only ambition, may afford fome pleafure to thofe 
light and empty minds who are impatient of the 
weight of idlenefs ; but the wife man who occa- 
fionally reforts to them in fearch of rational con- 
verfation, or temporary amufement, and only finds 
a dull unvaried jargon and a tirefome round of 
compliments, will turn with averfion from thefe 
temples of falfe delight, and exclaim, in the lan- 
guage of the poet> 

** I envy none their pageantry and fhow ; 

" I envy none the gilding of their woe. 

" Give me, indulgent Gods ! with mind ferenc 

•' And guiltlefs heart to range the fylvan fcenc j 

" No fplendid poverty, no fmiling care, 

" No well-bred hate or fcrvile grandeur there : 

'* There pleafing objeds ufeful thoughts fugged j 

^ The fenfe is ravifh'd and the foul is bleft -, 

"On 
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*' On every thorn delightful wifdom grows, 
" In every rill a fweet inftru6tioii flows." 

True focial pleafure is founded on unlimited 
confidence^ on an affe£lionate and reciprocal inter^ 
change of fentiments and opinions. A tender^ 
faithful, refined, and rational friendfhip, renders 
the ple^fures of the world fpiritlefs and difgufting. 
How joyfully do we difencunnber ourfelves from 
the (hackles of fociety for that clofe and fublime 
intercourfe in which our inclinations are free, our 
feelings generous, our fentiments unbiailed; where 
a mutuality of thought and action, of pleafures 
and of pains, uninterruptedly prevail ; where the 
gentle hand of Love condu£ls us along the paths 
of truth and virtue j where every thpught is an- 
ticipated before it efcapes from the lips ; where ad* 
vice, confolation, fuccour, are reciprocally given 
and received in all the accidents and in all the- 
misfortunes of life. The foul, touched by ti^ 
charm of friend(hip, fprings from its apathy and 
dejection, and views the enlivening beam of hope 
awakening it to a£i:ivity. The happy pair ^ cafting 
a retrofpe£tive glance on the tin^e paiTed, mutually 
exclaim with the tendcreft emotions, ** Oh the 
** delights that we have already experienced 1 Oh 
** the joys that we have already felt 1" If the tear 

ofafflidion fteal down tl^e cheek of the one, th# 

other 
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ether with afFedkion wipes it tenderly away. The 
forrows of one are felt with equal feniibility by 
the other: and what forrow will not an inter- 
courfe of hearts, fo clofely and affe6lionately united, 
entirely fubdue ? Day after day they communicate 
to each other all that they have feen, all that they 
have heard, all that they feel, and every thing that 
they know : Time flies before them on his fwifteft 
pinions. They are never tired of each other's 
company and converfation : the only misfortune 
they fear, the greateft indeed they can poflibly ex- 
perience, is the misfortune of being feparated by 
occafional abfence or untimely death. 

But. human happinefs is continually expofed to 
interruption. At the very moment, alas 1 when 
we vainly think ourfelves the mod fecure. Fate, 
hy a fudden blow, Arikes its unhappy vi£tim even 
in our arms. AH the pleafures of life then feem 
for ever extinguifhed, every objeft alarms our 
mind, and every place feems defart and forlorn. 
In vain are our arrm extended to embrace our loved 
though loft companion ; in vain do we invoke her 
return. Her well-known ftep ftill feems to beat 
upon the liftening ear, and promife her approach ; 
but fafpended fenfe returns, and the delufive founds 
are heard no more. A death-like filence reigns 
around, and involves us in the (hades of dreary fo- 
Utude, unconfcious of every thing but our bleeding 

hearts. 
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hearts. Wearied and deje£bd9 we imagine our* 
felves no longer capable of loring or of being 
beloved ; and life without love, to the heart that 
has once felt its pleafures, is more terrible than 
death: fo fudden a traniition from the higheft 
bappinefs to the deepeft mifery overpowers the 
mind : no kind friend appears to afitiage our fu& 
ferings, or feems capable of forming an adequate 
idea of ourdiftrefs: the pangs indeed which fuch a 
lofs inflifU cannot be conceived unle& they have 
been felt : the only confolation of the unhappy 
fuflerer is to live in folitude, and his only wiih to 
die alone : but it is under circumftances like thefe 
that Solitude enjoys its greateft triumph, and 
the afflided fufferer receives the greateft benefits ; 
for there is no forrow however great, no pang 
lK>wever powerful, that it will not, when wifely 
indulged, at firft foften and at length fubdue. 
The remedy, however, which Solitude ** admtni^ 
^* fters to a mind difeafed," is flow and gradual; 
for the art of living alone requires (b much expe-* 
rience, is fubje£k to fo many cafualties, and de* 
pends fo materially upon the temperament of the 
patient, that it is neceflary we fhould attain a com- 
plete maturity before any great advantages can be 
derived from it. But he who is able to throw off 
the galling yoke of prejudice, and poflefles a natu* 
ral efteem and fondnefs for retirement, will not be 
embarrafied as to the chcMce he ought to make 

undec 



'ttoder fuch ctrcuniftances. lodifierent to exterii^ 
obge£ls» and averfe from the diiSpatioDs of the 
world, be will rely on the powers of his mind, and 
will never be )efs alone than when he is in the 
company of hiipfelfi 

Men of genius are frequently condemned to 
employments as dilagreeable to the turn and tem- 
per of their minds, as the moft imufeous medicine 
muft be to an empty ftomach. Confined to toil 
on a dry and difgufting fubje£l, fixed to a par- 
ticular fpoty and haraQed by fubordinate duties, 
they relinquiih all expe<^tion of tranquillity on 
this fide the grave. Deprived of enjoying the 
common pleafures of nature, every obje£i increafes 
their difguft. ** It is not for lis," they exclaim, 
** that the youthful zephyrs call forth the bud- 
*^ ding foliage with their carefling breath ; that 
** the feathered choir chant in enlivening ftrains 
*' their rural fongs ; that the verdant meadows are 
** decked with fragrant flowers." But fet thefe 
complainants free, give them liberty and leifure to 
think for themfelves, and the enthufiafm of their 
minds will foon regenerate, and foar into the 
higheft regions of intelle£tual happinefs with 
the bold wing and penetrating eye of the bird of 
Jove. 

If Solitude be capable of diffipating the afflic- 
tions 
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tions of perfons thus circumflancedi what may no^ 
be expeded from its influence on thofe who arc 
enabled to retire, at pleafure^ to its friendly (hades, 
and who have no other wi(h than to enjoy pure ait 
and domeftic felicity ? When Antisth£H£s was 
afked what advantages philofophy had afforded him, 
he anfwered, ** // bos taught me tofubdue fnyjelf^ 
Pope fays, he never laid his head upon his pillow 
without acknowledging that the mod important 
leffon of life is to learn the art of being happy with-^ 
in ourfelves. And it feems to me, that we (halt 
all find what Pope looked for, when home is our 
content, and every thing about us, even to the dog 
and the cat^ partakes of our afiiz^ion. 

It has indeed been truly obferved by^celebrated 
philofopher, that it is equally arrogant and errone-' 
ous to imagine, that man is capable, by his own 
exertions, of reaching real felicity : he may, how- 
ever, modify the natural difpofition of his fout, 
chaftife his tafte, curb his inclinations, ameliorate 
his fentiments, and even fubdue his pa(&ons ; and 
thereby not only render himfelf lefs fenfible of the 
wants of life, but feel even fatisfa^ion under the 
moft untoward circumAances. 

Health is certainly eflential to happinefs, and 
yet there are circumftances and fltuations under 

which 
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which the t>rivattOn of it may be attended witli 
tranquillity. 

How frequently have I returned thanks to God 
when indiijpoiition has prevented me from going 
abroad, and enabled me to recruit my weakened' 
powers in folitude and filence. Obliged to drag 
through the ftreets of the metropolis day after day 
during a member of years, feeble in conftitution, 
weak in limbs, fufceplible, on feeling the fmalleft 
cold, tojthe fame fenfation as if knives were fepa* 
rating the flefti from tlie bone ; continually fur- 
rounded, in the courfe of my profeflion, with the 
moil affli£ling forrows, it is not furprifing that I 
fhould thank the Almighty with tears of gratitude 
on experiencing even the relief which a confine- 
ment by indifpofition procured. A phyfician, if 
he pofiefs fenfibility, muft, in his anxiety to relieve 
the fufferings of others, frequently forget his own : 
but, alas ! how frequently mud he feel all the hor- 
rors of his fituation, when he js fummoned to 
attend patients whofe maladies are beyond the 
reach of medicine ? Under fuch circumftances, the 
indifpofition which excufes my attendance and 
leaves me the powers of thought, afibrds me com- 
paratively a fweet repofe, and, provided I am not 
difturbed by the polite interruptions of ceremonious 
vifitorSjt I enjoy a pleafing folitude. One fingle day 
pafled undifturbed at home in literary leifure, af- 
* Q, fords 
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fords to my mind more real pleafure, than all the 
circles of fafhionable entertainment are able to be- 
ftow. 

The fear of being alone is no longer felt efthcr 
by the young or old, wheneTcr the mind has ac« 
quired the power of employing itfelf in fome ufe-* 
fill or agreeable ftudy. Ill-humour may be ba- 
nifhed by adopting a regular courfe of readings 
Books indeed cannot be infpe£bd without produc- 
ing a beneficial cCkCtf provided we always reaJ 
with a pen or pencil in our hand, and note down 
the new ideas that may occur, or the obfenrations 
which confirm the knowledge we before pofiefled ; 
for reading becomes not only ufelefi, bat fatiguing, 
unle&we apply the information it afibrds either to 
our own charafters or to thofe of other men: this 
habit however may be eafily acquired ; and then 
books become one of the moft &fe and certain anti- 
dotes to hflitude and difcontent. By this means af 
man becomes his own companbn, and finds his 
beft and mofl cheerful f]*iend in his own heart. 

Fle ASURES of this kind ctrtai»ly furpafs in a 

great degree all thofe which refute merely firom the 

indulgence of the fenfes. The pleafures of tim 

mind, generally fpeaking, fignify, fobltme medita^ 

tion» the profound dedufkions o[ reafon, and the 

brilBant effufiont of the imagination ; b«t there 

are 
1 



ftre alfd others, for the perfe£l enjoyment of which 
neither cxienfive knowledge nor extraordinary ta- 
lents are necellary : fuch are the pleafures which 
tefult from active labour ; pleafures equally within 
the reach o^ the ignorant and learned, and not lefs 
exquifite that! thofe which refult folely frdm the 
mind : Manual exertions therefore ought never to 
be delpifed. I am acquainted with gentlemen who 
iinderiland die mechanifm of their watches, who 
are able to work as painters, lockfmiths, carpen- 
ters ; and who are not otily poflefied of the tools 
and implements of every trade, but know how to 
ufe them : fuch men never feel the lead difquie- 
tude from the want of fociety, and are in general 
the happieft charafkers in exiftence. 

Mental t>LEAsuR£S are within the reach of 
all perfons who, free, tranquil, arid affe6tionate, 
are contented with themfelves and at peace with 

their fellow-cfeatures. The mind contemplatet 
the pranks of fchool, the fprightly aberrations of 
our boyifh days, the wanton ftories of early youths 
our plays and paflimes, and all the little hopes and 
fears of infancy, with fond delight. Oh } with 
what approving fmiles, aiid fdft regret, the aged call 
their eyes upon thofe happy times, when youthful 
incarnation prompted all their a£tions, whei;i every 
enterprize was undertaken with lively vigour and 
executed with tindaunted courage ; when difficul- 

Q^ a tics 
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tics were fought, merely for the purpofe of fur- 
mounting them. Let us compare what we were 
formerly with what we are at prefent ; or rather, 
by giving our thoughts a freer range, refled on the 
various events we have experienced or obferved ; 
upon the means that the Almighty employs to raife 
or fink the profperity of empires ; upon the rapid 
progrefs made, even in our time, in every art and 
fcience ; upon the difFufion of ufeful knowledge, 
and the deftrui^ion of dangerous prejudices ; upon 
the empire which barbarifm and fuperftition have 
gained j notwithftanding the exertions of genius and 
reafon to prevent them ; upon the fublime power 
of the human mind and its inefficient produ&ons, 
and languor will infbntly difappear, and tranquil- 
iity, peace, and good humour, prevail. 

Thus advantage may in Solitude be attained and 
reliihed at every period of our lives ; at the mofl 
advanced age as well as during the vigour of youth. 
He who to an unbroken conflitution joins a free 
and contented mind, and af&duoufly cultivates the 
powers of his underflanding, will, if his heart be 
innocent, at all times enjoy the purefl and mofl 
unalterable pleafures. Employment animates all 
the fundlions of the foul ; and calls forth their 
highefl energies. It is the fecret confcioufneli 
which every perfon of a lively imagination pof- 
fefTes, of the powers of the mind and the dignity 
.4 they 
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they are capable of attaining, that createis that noble 
anxiety and ardour which carries their efforts to the 
fublimeft heights. But if, either by duty or fitu- 
atioB, we maintain too clofe an intercourfe with 
fociety, if we are obliged, ip fpite of inclination, 
to fubmit to frivolous and fatiguing diiSpations, it 
is only by quitting the tumult and entering into 
f^lent meditation that we feel that efFervefcence, 
that deiire to break from bondage, to fly from 
paft errors, and avoid in future every noify and 
tumultuous pleafure. 

The mind never feek with more energy and fa- 
tisfa£tion that it lives, that it is rational, great, ac- 
tive, free, and immortal, than during thofe mo- 
ments in which it excludes idle and impertinent in- 
truders* 

Of all the vexations of life there are none fo in- 
fupportable as thofe infipid vifits, thofe annoying 
partialities, which occupy the time of frivolous and 
fafhionable chara<5lei*s. " My thoughts," fays 
Rousseau, «* will only come when they pleafe, 
** and not when /chpofe ;" and therefore the in- 
trufions of ftrangers, or of mere acquaintances, 
were always extremely odious to him. It was for 
this reafon alone that this extraordinary chara6ler, 
who feldom experienced an hour of tranquillity, 
ftlt fuch indignation againft the importunate civi- 

0^3 litics 
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lities and empty compliments of common coaver* 
fation, whilft he enjoyed the rational intercomrfe of 
fen^ble and well informed minds with the higheft 
delight^. How frequently are the iirighteft 

beams 

^ *'l nefer could endure/' ffyi Roviskav^ << the eopty s|nd 
9* unmeaning ^mplimenU of commoo conTerfation i butfrpmcon-p 
f < ferfation ufeful or in|enious I hs^? e always felt the higheft pleav 
f< fure, and h^ve never refufed to partal^e of it.** In one of thoib 
Tcry elegant and fen^hle Epiftkt which are puMiilied under the 
tXJtie of « fstzd/homeU httttrtt^ the ideti vebVch Z'mmtnmn feenie 
to have entertained on this fubjedl, are xery happily expreffed : << | | 

^* have had occafion»** fays the Writer in a letter to Palamedesy « a 
f 1 thoufand timet fince I faw you to wi(h myfelf in the lamd vfberf 
f < allthiftgtanfirgotten i at leaft, that I did not llye in the memory 
M of certain reftleft mortals, of your acquaintance who ace %4fit«rs 
f < lyfrofe^ont The misfortune is^ no retirement is fo remote»nor 
f < fan&uary fo faired » as to a^ord a prote^ion from their imperti- 
f< nence$ and though we were to fiy to the defart, and take refuge 
i< in the cells of faints and hermits^ we (hould be alarmed with their 
*< unmeaning nmi» crying eyen in the vnldfrmfx. They fpread 
« themfelves in troth over the whole face of the laiid» andlaywafte 
** the faireft hours of converfation, For my part (to fpeak of them 
** in a ftyle fuitahle to their tafte and talents) I look upon them not 
** as paying vifits but vtfitatUms^ and am never obliged to give an? 
«( dience to one of this fpecies that I do not confider mylSslf as un« 
*< der a judgment for thofe numberlefs hours which X have fpent 
f< in vain. If thefe fons and daughters of idlenefs and folly would 
f* be perfuaded to enter into an ej^clufive fociety among themfelves^ 
f < the reft of the world might poifefs their moments unmolefted t 
f < but nothing Icfs will fatisfy them than opening a genera] com^ 
f* merce^ and OuHng into every port where choice or chance may 
f < drive them. Were we to live, indeed> In the years of the Ante< 
M diluviansi one might afford to refign fome part of oae^s own 
f< tlmci in fharita^le relief of the infu^enhle weight of their*s| 

Mbu^ 
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beams of intelled obfcured by aflbciating with lovr 
and Utrlfi minds ; bow frequently do the founded 
yaderftandings become frivolous, by keeping frivo- 
lous company ; for although thofe bright beams 
are immediate emanations from the Deity on the 
mind of man, they muft be matured by meditation 
and TtRtStion before they can give elevation to 
genius and coniiftency to charadier. 

Virtues, to whidi the mind cannot rife, even 
when affifted by the moft advantageous intercourfe, 
arc frequently the fruits of Solitude. Deprived 
for ever of the company and converfatioh of thofe 
whom we love and efteem, we endeavour to charnt 
the uneafy void by every effort in our power : but 
while Lov£ and Friendship lead us by the hand, 
and cherifh us by their care, we lean inceflantly 
on their bofoms, and remain inert. Solitude, were 
it for this reafon alone, is indifpenfably neceflary to 
the human charafber ; for, when men are enabled 
to depend on themfelves alone, die foul, toSed 
about by the tempefts of life, acquires new vigour ; 

** but iince the dajt of man are (hrunk into a fewhaftf revolutions 
" of the fun, whole afternoons are much too confiderable a facri* 
** fice to be offered up to tame civility. What heightens the con- 
" tempt of this chara&er is, that they who have ib much of the 
** for^ hate always the kaft of the power of friendihip : and 
*i though they will ** craze their eharm Vfbeehi* as Milton ex- 
<< preiTes it, to deftrcy ywr repoje^ they would not drive half the 
** length of a (Erect to affftywrdiftrefir 

CL4 learns 
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]carns to bear with conftancy, or avoid with addreft, 
thofe dangerous rocks on which vulgar minds are 
inevitably wrecked ; and difcovers continually new 
refources by which the mind refifb, with ftoic 
courage, the rigours of its fate. 

Weak minds always conceive it moft fafe to 
adopt the fentiments of the multitude. They ne- 
ver venture to exprefs an opinion upon any fubjeft 
until the majority have decided, and blindly fol]ow 
the fentiments of the many, whether upon men or 
things, without troubling themfelves to inquire 
who are right, or on which fide Truth prepon-r 
derates. A love of equity and truth indeed is fel- 
dom found, except in thofe who have no dread of 
Solitude. Men of diffipation never protedl the 
weak or avenge the oppreffed. If the various and 
powerful bofts of knaves and fools are your ene- 
mies; if you have been injured in your property 
by injuftice, or traduced in your fame by calumny, 
you muft not fly for proteftion and redrefs to men 
of light and diffipated characters; for they are 
merely the organs of error, and the conduit-pipes 
of prejudice. 

Th^: knowledge of Qurf4v€s\^x \y^ Solitude, more 
cafily and effedlually acquired than in any other 
fituation ; for we there live inhabits of the ftrideft 
intimacy with our own bofoms. It is certainly 

pofTible 
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poffible for men to be deliberate and wife even 
amldft all the tumultuous folly of the world, efpe- 
xrially if their principles be well fixed before they 
enter on the flage of life ; but integrity is un- 
idoubtedly more eafily preferved in the innocent 
iimplicity of Solitude, than in the corrupted inter* 
courfes of focicty. In the world how many men 
pleafe only by their vices ! How many profligate 
villains and unprincipled adventurers of infinuat- 
ing manners are well received only becaufe they 
have leiarnt the art of adminiftering to the follies^ 
the weaknefies, and the vices of others. The 
mind, intoxicated with the fumes of that incenfe 
which artful ilattery is continually offering to it, is 
rendered incapable pf juiUy appreciating the cha- 
rafters of men. On the contrary, we truly difco- 
ver in the iilence of Solitude, the inward com- 
plexion of the heart, and learn not only what the 
chara3ers of men ar^e, bi|t v^hat i^ tr^th and n^* 
jture they ought to be. 

How many new and ufeful difcoveries may be 
made by occafionally forcing ourfelves from the 
vortex of the world, and retiring to the calm en<- 
joyments of fludy and refle£tion ! To accomplifh 
this end, it is only neceflary to commune ferioufly 
with our own hearts, and to examine our aftions 
with impartiality. The worldly-minded man, in- 
deed, has reafon to avoid this felf-examins^tion, for 

the 
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tbe rcfnlt would in ^1 probability be psMnfoI to his 
feelingSy as he who only judges of hunfelf by die 
flattering opinions which others may hare expre&d 
of his diarader will, in fiich a fcnxtiny , behdd with 
fnrprife that he is the tnifeiaUe flave of habit and 
puUic opinion ; fubmitting himfetf with fcmpu- 
loDS exaSneis, and the beft poffibte grace, to the 
tyranny of fafliion and eftablifhed ceremony ; ne- 
ver venturing to oppofe their influence, howeirer 
ridicnlons and abfurd it may be ; and obfequioufly 
following the example of others, without daring to 
reiift |>ttrfutts which every one ieems fo highly to 
strove. He will perceive that almoA all bis 
thoughts and a£lions are engendered by a bafe 
fcar of himfeif, or arife from a fervile com|^ai«- 
famce to others; that he only feeks to flatter the 
vanities and indulge the caprices of his fuperiors, 
3H)d becomes the contemptible minifter of thefe men 
without daring to oflfer them the fmsdleft contra^ 
di£lion, or hazard an opinion that is likely to give 
them the leaft difpleafure. Whoever with calm 
confidecation views this terrifying pifhire will feel, 
in the fileot emotions of his heart, the necel&ty of 
occafionally retiring into Solitude, and feeking fo- 
ciety with men of nobler fientiments and purer 
principles. 

Let every one therefore, who wifhes to think 
with dignity, or live with eafe, feek the retreats 

of 
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of Solitude^ and eater into a friendly iateroourie 
with his own hearts How fmall a portbn of true 
philofophy, with an enlightened underftanding, 
will render it humble and compliant ! £ut in the 
mifts of prejv|dic;e» dazzled by the intellectual glim* 
oier of ^)tb lights^ everyone miftakesthe true path, 
andfeel^sfor bappinefs in the ftiadeik of darknefs an4 
io the labyrinths c^obfcurity. The habits of retire* 
menl and tranquillity can alone enable us to makp 
g juft cftioiate of twa and things, and it is by re- 
i^oi^ncing all the prepofleffions which the corrup- 
tions of fociety have implanted in the mind, that 

w^ fnajke the firft a^ances towards the refioiatioa 
of reafon, and the attainment of felicity. 

We ha^ife hitherto only pointed out one clais of 
the general advantages which may be derived ftooi 
rational Solitude, but there are many others which 
apply Aill more clofely to men^s bufmefs and bo- 
foms. Who, alas ! is there that has not experi- 
enced its comfortii^ influence in the keeneft ad- 
veriities of life ? Who is there that docs not feek 
relief from its friendly ihades in the languors of 
convaleicence, in the pangs of affliction, and eveo 
in. that diftrefsful moment, when death deprives 
us of thofe whofe company was the charm and 
folace of our lives ? Happy are th^y who know 
the advantages of a religious retirement^ of that 
holy reji in which the virtues rivet themfelves 

more 
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more clofely to the foul, and in which every man, 
when he is on the bed of death, devoutly wiihes 
he had lived. 

But thcfc advantages become more confpicaous 
when we compare the manner of thinking which 
employs the mind of a folitaiy philofopher with 
that of a worldly fenfualift ; the tirefome and tu- 
multuous life of the one with the eafeand tranquil- 
lity of the other; the horrors which difturb the 
death-bed of vice, with the calm figh which ac- 
companies the expiring foul of virtue. This is the 
awful moment in which we feel how important it 
is to commune morally with ourfelves, and reli- 
gioufly with our Creator, to enable us to bear the 
fujfFerings of life with dignity, and the pains of 
death with eafe *. 

The 

• PoNTAKus, a man celebrated among the early reftoiers of 
Literature, thought the ftudy of our own hearts of fo much im- 
portance, that he hat recommended it from hia tomh'^*^ Sum 
*« Joannes Jovianus Pontanus, qiiem Mmaverumt bim nmfdif 
*^ fufpexerunt viri frob'ty botuftaverunt regis dmitui jam /do fui/m, 
*' veloquifot'mfuerim j ego veto te, boffes, no/cere in tenebris tiefueo, 
**fedseipfum ut nofcas roger-^SEtiRCA alfo fays, « Death falls 
« heavy upon him who is too much known to others and too Utde 
«« to himfelf t 

** Illi mors gravis incubat 
*' Qui, notus nimis omnibus, 
" Ignotus moritur fibi. 
♦* To him, alas t to him I fear 
♦« The face of death will terribly appear. 
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The ficky the forrowful, and the difeontented/ 
may find equal relief in Solitude ; it adminifters a 
balm to their tortured fouls, heals the deep and 
painful wounds they have received, and, in time, 
rcftores them to their priftine health and vigour. 
The deceitful fhrine in which the intoxication of 
i^nfuality involved health and happihefs difappears, ' 
and they behold, in the place of imaginary joys, 
thofe objefts only which afford real pleafure. Prof- 
pertty arrays every objeA in the moft glowing and 
delightful colours, but to adverfity every thing ap- 
pears black and difmal : nor are the errors of thefe 
contrary extremes difcovered, until the moment 
when the curtain drops and diflipates the illufion. 
The deceitful dream continues, until the imagina*- 
tion is filenced. The unhappy then perceive, that 
the Almighty was watching over them even when 
they conceived themfelves entirely abandoned* 
The happy then difcover the vanity of thofe plea- 
fures and amufements to which they furrendercd 
themfelves fo implicitly during the intoxication of » 
the world, and refledl ferioufly upon their mifcon- 
du£t ; upon their prefent ftate and future deftiny; 
and upon the modes moft likely to condu£t them 

*' Who in his life, flattering his fenfelefs pride, 

'< By being known to all the world befide, 

'* Does not himfelf, when he is dying, know 

*' Nor what he is, nor whither he^s to go. 

CowLtir: 

to 
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t«> true felicity. How miferable (hould we be wete 

the divine Providence to grafit us eveqr thing we 

deiire : at the very inftant when we conceive all 

the happine& of our lives annihilated, God per^ 

haps is performing fbniething extraordinary in our 

&rottn Certain it is^ that patience and petfever-^ 

ance will, in Solitude^ convert the deepeft ibrtow 

into tranquillity and joy* Thofe obje6b which^ 

at a diftance, appear menacing, lofe, on a nearer 

approach, their disagreeable afpe£t# and, in the 

event> frequently produce the moft agreeable plea- 

fiires* He who tries every expedient, who boldly 

oppoies himfelf to every di£5culty, who fleadily 

refiAs every obftade, who neglcfis no e^ertioit 

within his power, and relies with confidence on the 

afiiftance of God, extrafts from affliction both itd 

poifon and its fting, and deprives misfortune of its 

yidory *. 

. Sorrow^ 

* DtL» Jo'iIn>on obfenresi that^* It it one of the cluef preceptt 
** of the Stoical Philofopby, that man /hould never luffer his hap-' 
** plneft to depend upon external circamftances $ s precept indeed 
*^ which that bfty tt& has extended beycbd the condition of kit* 
<< man life^ and in wbiah IbaM of them feate to have comprised an 
«* utter exclufion of all corporal pain and pleafure £tom the regard 
'* or attention of a -wife man^ Such fapuntia ifijanienSf as HoraeiB 
** calls the do^tine of another fed, fu«h extravagance of philofo- 
*' phy> can want neither authority nor argument for its confuta^ 
<< tion : it is overthrown by the experience of every hour, and the 
«< powers of nature rife up againft it. But/* continues he, <* we 
** may very properly inquire, how near to this exalted ftate it is in 

««oiir 
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SoimoWy imsfortunet and (icknefs, foon render 
SoUtude eafy and fatniliar to our mitids. Hour 
wiUing^y do we renounce the worlds and become 
indifierent to all its pleafores, when the hifidious 
eloquence of the paffions is iilenced, and our powers 
are debilitated by vexation or ill health ! It is then 
we perceive the weaknefs of thofe fuccours whtdi 
the yifoAd afibrds* How many ufeful truths, aids ! 
has the bed of (icknefs and forrow inftilled even 
into the minds of Kings and Princes ; truths which 
in the hour of health they would have been um^le 
to learn amidft the deceitful counfels of their pre<-^ 
tended friends. The time indeed, in which a va- 
letudinary is cs^ble of employing his powers with 
facility and fuccefs, in a manner conformable to 
his defigns, is fhort, and runs rapidly away. Thofe 
only who enjoy robuft health can exclaim, ** Time 
'^ is my own ;^* for, he who labours under continual 
iicknefs and fuffering, and whofe avocations de- 
pend on the public neceffity or caprice, can never 
£iy that he has one monuHt tp bimfelf. He muft 

** Q«jr fower to apptoach, how Ikr we can esGempt ourfelvca froia 

''Iputward influences, and fecure to oar minds a ftateof tranquilKty: 

*^ for, though the boaft of abfolute independence is ridiculous and 

'c vnn, yet a mean flexibility to every impulfe, and a patient fub' 

*< million to the tyranny of cafual troubles, is below the dtgnity of 

** that mind, which, however depraved or weakened, boafts its de- 

<< rivatioo from a celellia) ori^nal, and hopes foe an union with ia- 

** Aaitc goodae^ and invariable felicity*'* 

Ramslsr, No. 5. 
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watch the fleeting hours as they pals, and faze M 
interval of leifure when and where he can. Ne- 
ceffity as well as reafon convinces him that he 
rouft, in fpite of his daily fufferings, his wearied 
body, or his hanlfled mind, firmly refift his accu- 
molating troubles ; and, if he would fave himfelf 
from becoming the vi£kim of deje<9.ion9 he muft 
manfully combat the difficylties by which he is at- 
tacked. The more We enervate oulfelves the more 
we become the prey of ill health ; but determined 
courage and obflinate refiftance frequently reno- 
vate our powers ; and he who, in the calm of Soli* 
tude, vigoroufly wreftles with misfortune, is, in 
the event, fure of gaining a vicStory^ 

The influence of the mind upon the body Is a 
confolatory truth to thofe who are fubje£t to con- 
ftitutional complaints. Supported by this reflec- 
tion, the e£Fe£ts of reason continue unfubdued; 
the influence of religion maintains its empire) 
and the lamentable truth, that men of the fineft 
fenfibility and moil cultivated underftanding fre- 
quently poflefs lefs fortitude under afilidions than 
the moil vulgar pf mankind, remains unknown*. 

Campenella, 

* This we»knefs of human nature is finely illaftrated by Dr. 
Johnson in his celebrated Hlftory of Rasselas Prince of Amssi- 
N I A . The prince attends the Ia£tures of a Philofopher who compared 
Reafon to the fun, of Which the light is conftant, uniform, andlaft- 

ing) 
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CaMpenella, mcricdible as it may feem^ faSered 
by the indulgence of melancholy refledlions a fpe- 
cies of mental torture more painful than any bodily 
torture could have produced. I can, however, 

log ; ccunauAicated Tarious precepts for the conqueft of paffioa $ 
and <ti^pl«yod the bappinefi of thofe who had obtained the tinpor- 
tant vidory after which man is no longer the Have of fear^ the 
Ibol of hope; is no more emaciated by envy> inflamed by anger^ 
cmafculated by tenderncfs> or depre0ed by grief j and concladei 
that this fiate oojy was happlnefs^ aad that this happinefs was i« 
cmry oae^s power. RASsiLAS'lifteaed to him with the venera- 
tjoa doe to the inftriuEUona of a fuperior beings and implored the li- 
berty of vifiting fo great a mafter of trae wifdom. On the enfuing 
day the Prince entered the apartment of the Philofopher, whom he 
fboad in a room half datkened, with his eyes mifty and his face 
pale* ** Sir,^* faid the Philpfopher, *' you are come at a timis 
^ when ail humaj|;i friendihip is ufelefs \ what I fuffer cannot be re- 
" medied j what I have loft cannot be fuppUed. My daughter, my 
** only daughter, from whofe tendernefs I expe^ed all the comforts 
'* of my age, died laft night of a fever s my views, my purpofes, mjr 
** hopes, ara at an end. I am now a lonely being difunited from 

V fociety." The Prince reraonft rated again ft the excefs of his af- 
flidion. " Young man," replied the Philofopher, " you fpcak 
" like one who has never felt the pangs of feparation."— " Have 
•* you then forgot the precepts," faid Rassslas, <« which you fo 
** powerfully enforced ? Has wifdoni no ftrength to arm the heart 
t€ againft calamity ? Confider that external things are naturally 
** variable.btttTRUTM and Rx ason arc always the fame.*'— ** What 

V comfort,** faid tht mourner, '^ can Truth aad Reasoit afford 
« me ? Of what effect are they now but to tell me that my daughr 
«* ter will not be reftorcd ?" This illuftration of the inefHcacy of 
philo(bphy to counteract or fobdue the fe«fibitities of human na- 
ture under deep calamity, beings to mind an obfervation of Dr« 
Goldsmith's, that " Philofophy may be an excellent horfe in the 
** ftable, but is generally an arrant jade upon the road.** 

R from 
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from my own experience affert that, even in the 
extremity of diftrefSy every obje£k which diverts the 
attention foftens the evils we endure, and frequent- 
ly drives them entirely away. By diverting the 
attention many celebrated philofophers have been 
able not only to preferve a tranquil mind in the 
midft of the moft poignant fufierings, but have 
even increafed the ftrength of their intelleftual fa- 
culties in fpite of their corporeal pains. Rousseau 
compofed the greater part of his immortal works 
under the continual preffute of ficknefs and for^ 
row *. Gellert, who by his mild, agreeable, 
and inftruftive writings, has become the preceptor 
of Germany, certainly found, in this interefting 
occupation, the fecrct remedy againft nielandioly. 
Mendelsohm, at an age far advanced in life, and 
not, in general, fubjeft to deje£tion, was for a long 
time oppreffed by an almoft inconceivable derange- 
ment of the nervous fyftem ; but, by fubmitting 
with patience and docility to his fufferings, he ftill 
maintains all the noble and high advantages of 
youth. Garve, who was for feveral years unable 



* The author of that ftupendous and elaborate work, << The Bag- 
« lidi Didionary,'* thus eloquently and affedingly defcribes the clr- 
cumftances under which it was compiled. <' It may gratify curiofity 
'•< to inform it, that The English Dictionary was written 
«( with very little afliftance of tbeleamed^ and without any patronagjB 
« of the great ; not in the foft ohfcurities of retirement, nor under 
« the fhelter of academic bowers, but amidft inconvenience and 
« diftraftidn, in ficknefs and in forrow." 

to 
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"to read, to write, or even to think, has fince pro- 
duced his treatife upon Cicero, in which this 
profound writer, fo circumfpefk in all his expref- 
iions that he appears hurt if any improper word 
efcapes his pen, thanks the Almighty, with a fort 
of rapture, for the weaknefs of his conftitution, 
becaufe it had taught him the extraordinary influ- 
ence which the powers of the mind have over thofe 
of the body. 

Solitude is not merely deGrable^ but abfolute- 
ly neceflary,to thofe charafters who pofleis fendbi- 
lities too quick, and imaginations too ardent, to 
live quietly in the world ; and who are inceflantly 
inveighing againft men and things. Thofe who 
fufier their minds to be fubdued by circumftances 
.which would fcarcely produce an emotion in other 
bofoms, who coitiplain of the feverity of their mif- 
fortunes on occaiions which' others would not feel, 
who are difpirited by every occurrence which does 
not produce immediate fatisfa£lion and pleafure, 
who are inceflantly tormented by the illufions of 
fancy, who are unhinged and deje£ted the moment 
profperity is out of their view, who repine at what 
they poflefs from an ignorance of what they really 
want ; whofe minds are for ever veering from one 
vain wifli to another ; who are alarmed at every 
thing and enjoy nothing ; are not formed for focie- 

R » ty, 
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ty, and) if Solitude have no power to heal their^ 
wounded fpirits, are certainly incurable. 

Men who in ocher refpefls pofle& rational nain^ 
and pious difpofitions frequently £dl into low fpi- 
rits and defpair ; but it is in general^ almoft entire- 
ly, their own fault. If it proceed, as is generally 
the cafe,, from unibunded feats ; if they love to 
torment themfelves and others on every trivial di(« 
appointment or flight indifpofition ; if they con- 
Aantly refert to me£cine for that relief which reafon 
alone can beftow ; if they fondly indulge inflead of 
lepreffing thefe idle fancies ; if, after having en- 
dured themoft excruciating pains with patience, and 
fupported the greateil misfortunes with fortitude, 
they neither can nor will learn to bear the punc- 
ture of the fmalleft pin, or thofe trifling adveriitie& 
to which human life is unavoidably fubjedl, they 
can only attribute their unhappy condition to their 
own mifcondufk ; and, although they might, by 
no very irkfemeeflbrt of their undeiilanding^, look 
with an eye of compofure and tranquillity on the 
multiplied and fatal fires iffuing iroin the dreadful 
cannon's mouth, will continue fhamefully fubdued 
by the idle apprehendons of being iiied at by fop* 
guns. 

All thefe qualities of the fbul| fortitude, firm- 

neis^ 
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nefs, and QxAc inflexibility, are much fooner ac- 
quired by filent meditation than amidft the noify 
intercourfes of mankind, where innumerable diffi- 
culties continually oppofe us ; where ceremony, 
fervility, flattery, and fear, contaminate our difpo- 
iitions ; where every occurrence oppofes our .endea- 
vours ; and where, for this reafon, men of the weak- 
eft minds and moft contracted notions become more 
a£fcive and popular, gain more attention, and are 
better received, than men of feeling hearts and li- 
beral underftandings. 

The mind, in fliort, fortifies itfelf with impreg- 
nable ftrength in the bowers of folitary retirement^ 
againft every fpecies of fuflPering and affliction. 
The frivolous attachments which, in the world, 
divert the foul from its proper objedb, and drive it 
wandering, as chance may diredt, into an eccentric 
void, die away. Contented, from experience, with 
the little which nature requires, rejecting every 
fuperfluous defire, and having acquired a complete 
knowledge of ourfelves, the vifitations of the Al- 
mighty, when he chaftifes us with afflii£lion» hum* 
bles our prefumptuous pride, difappoints our vain 
conceits, reftrains the violence of our paflSons, and 
makes us fenfible of our inanity and weaknefs, are 
received with compofurc, and felt without furprife. 
How many important truths do we here learn of 
which the worldly-minded man has no idea ! Caft- 

R3 in^r 
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ing the eye of calm refledtion on ourfelves, and on 
the objects around us, how refigned we become to 
the lot of humanity ! how different every objei^ 
appears ! The heart expands to every noble fen- 
timent ; the bloom of confcious virtue brightens on 
the cheek ; the mind teems with fublime concep- 
tions; and boldly taking the right path, we at 
length reach the bowers of innocence, and the 
plains of peace. 

On the death of a beloved friend we conftantly 
feel a ftrong deCre to withdraw from fociety ; but 
our worldly acquaintances unite in general to de- 
ftroy this laudable inclination. Conceiving it im- 
proper to mention the fubjeftof our grief, our com- 
panions, cold and indifferent to the event, furround 
us, and think their duties fufficiently difcharged by 
paying the tributary vifit, and amufing us with the 
current topics of the town ; fuch idle pleafantries 
cannot convey a balm of comfort into the wound* 
ed hearty 

When I, alas ! within two years after my ar- 
rival in Germany, loft the lovely idol of my 
heart, the amiable companion of my former days, 
I exclaimed a thoufand times to my furrounding 
friends, *< Oh f leave me to myfelfV* Her departed 
fpirit ftill hovers round me ; the tender recoUeftion 
of her fociety, the afflidling remembrance of her 
fufferings on my account, are always prefent to 

my 
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Illy mind. What mildnefs and afiability ! Her 
death was as calm and refigned as her life was pure 
and virtuous. During five long months the lin- 
gering pangs of diflblution hung continually around 
her. One day, as fhe reclined upon her pillow 
while I read to her " The Death of Christ,'* 
by Rammler, fhe cafl her eyes over the page and 
filently pointed out to me the following paflaget 
'* My breath grows weak, my days are fhortened, 
** my heart is full of affliftion, and my foul pre- 
** pares to take its flight." Alas ! when I recall 
all thofe circumftances to my mind, and recoiled^ 
how impoffible it was for me to abandon the world 
at that moment of anguifh and diflrels, when 
I carried the feeds of death within my bofbm, 
when I had neither Fortitude to bear my af^^ 
fli(Sions, nor Courage to refifl them, while I was 
yet purfued by malice, and traduced by calumny, 
I can eafily conceive, in fuch a fituation, that my 
exclamation might be, ** Leave me to fnyfelfP 
To a heart thus torn by too rigorous a defliny 
from the bofom that was opened for its reception, 
from a bofom in which it fondly dwelt, from an 
objeA that it dearly loved, detached from every ob- 
je£t, at a lofs where to fix its afFe^ion or comm^i- 
nicate its feelings, Solitude alone can adminifler 
comfort. 

The rich and the poor, the happy and the mi- 

R ^ ferable^ 
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ferablCy the healthy and the lick, in fiiort^ all de-. 
icriptions of perfons, whatever may be their ftations 
or their circumflances in life, will experience in* 
finite advantages in a religious retirement from the 
world. It is not, alas I in the temples of pleafure, 
in thofe meetings where every one drains the cup 
of folly to its lowed dregs, in thofe coteries where 
vulgar gaiety refcMts, in brilliant aflemblies, or at 
luxurious boards, that the mind acquires thofe re- 
fined and exalted notions which retrain the fen- 
fual appetites, ennoble the pleafures of life, bring 
futurity to view, and banifli, from afhortand tran- 
fitory exiftence, an inordinate fondnefs for the dif- 
fipation^ of the world. It is in Solitude alone that 
we are capable of averting our eyes from thofe dan-» 
gerous fcenes, and calling them towards the celef- 
tial Providence which prote£ts us. It is only du-r 
ring the filent hour of pious meditation that we 
lecur to the confolatory idea, to the bland and 
fatisfad^ry fentiment, that the eye of the Almighty 
is for ever tenderly viewing the a£lioos of his crea-* 
tures, kindly fuperintending all our concerns, and, 
by his power and hisgoodneis, dire^ing our ways« 
The bright image of our Creator appears to us in 
Solitude on every fide *. Emancipated from the 

dangerous 

* The following addrefs to the Deity ii tranflated from Boi« 
T B lu s by a ceietoud mord PhiJofoplicr i ' 

«OTluw 
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dangerotts fernlentation of tlie paffiont^ we con-» 
template with ferioufnefs and vigour, with free<^ 
dom and with confidence, the attaiticneiit of fu** 
preme felicity, and enjoy in thought the happineis 
We hope ultimately to reach. In this holy me* 
ditatioa every ignoble fentiment, every painful 
$mxiety» every loW thought and vulgar carei vanilli. 
from the mind. 

SoLtTUpE^ when it has ripened and prefetved 
the tender and humane feelings of the heart, and 
created in the mind a falutary diftruft of our vain 
reafon and boafted abilities, may be confidered to 
have brought us nearer to God. Humility is the 
firft lefion we learn from refle£tion, and felf-diftrud 
the firft proof we give of having obtained a know- 
ledge of ourfelves. When, in attending the duties 
of my profeflion, I behold, on the bed of ficknefs, 
the efforts of the foul to oppofe its impending dif- 
folution,and difcover, by the increafing torments of 
the patient, the rapid advances of death ; when I 
fee the unhappy fufferer extend his cold and tremb- 

«* O Thou whofe power o*er mdving worlds prefidcJ, 

«« Whofe Toice created and whafe wifdom guides, 

<^ On darkling man in pure effulgence ihine, 

<< And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 

*< 'Tis thine alone to calm the pious breaft 

** With filcnt confidence and holy reft; 

*< Fr«m thee, Great Goo, we fpring 5 to Thee we tend, 

<« Fftth) MottT(> Gui4ct Origiixalx and End*'* 

ling 
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ling hands to thank the Almighty for the fmalleft 
mitigation of his pains ; when I hear his utterance 
checked by intermingled groans, and view the ten- 
der looks, the filent anguiih of his attending friends, 
all my fortitude abandons me, my heart bleeds, and 
1 tear myfelf from the forrowful fcene only to pour 
my tears more freely over the lamentable lot of 
humanity, to regret the inefficacy of thofe modical 
powers, which I am fuppofed only to have fought 
with fo much anxiety as a means of prolonging my 
own miferable exiftence. 

" When in this vale of years I backward look, 
" And mifs fucb numbers, numbers too of fucb, 
" Firmer in health, and greener in their age, 
*' And flrider on their guard, and fitter far 
" To play life's fubtle game, I fcarce believe 
*' I Hill furvive : and am I fond of life, 
*' Who fcarce can think it poflible I live ? 
Alive by miracle I — ^If I am ftiU alive. 
Who long have buried what gives life to live.** 



4€ 



*Th£ wisdom that teaches us to avoid the fnares 
of the world, is not to be acquired by the inceilant 
purfuit of entertainments, by flying, without re- 
flexion, from one party to another, by continual 
converfation on low and trifling fubjefls, by un- 
dertaking every thing and doing nothing. " Hewho 
*' would acquire true wisdom,'^ fays a celebrated 

philofopher. 
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philblbphery " muft learn to live in Solitude." 
An uninterrupted courfe of diffipation ftifles every 
virtuous fentiment* The dominion of Reason is 
loft amidft the intoxications of Pleasure ; its 
voice is no longer heard ; its authority no longer 
obeyed : ' the mind no longer ftrives to furmount 
temptations ; but, inftead of fhunning the perils 
which THE PASSIONS fcatter in' our way, we run 
eagerly to find them. The idea of God and the 
precepts of his holy religion are never fo little re- 
membered as in the ordinary intercourfes of fociety. 
Engaged in a multiplicity of abfurd purfuits, in- 
tranced in the delirium of gaiety, inflamed by the 
continual ebriety which raifes the paffions and 
ftimulates the deiires, every conneflion between 
God and man is diftblved ; the J>right and noble 
&culty of reafon obfcured ; and even the great and 
important duties of religion, the only fource of 
true felicity, totally obliterated from the. mind, or 
remembered only with levity and indiflFerencc, 
On the contrary, he who, entering into a ferious 
felf-examination, elevates his thoughts in filence 
towards his God ; who confults the theatre of na- 
ture, the fpangled firmament of heaven, the mea- 
dows enamelled , with flowers, the ftupendous 
mountains, and the filent groves, as the temples of 
THE Divinity ; who direiEls the emotions of his 
heart to the great Author and Condudlor of every 
thing ; who has his enlightened providence con- 
tinually 

7 
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tinualiy before his eyes, muH, moft ^fluredly; hate 
already lived in pious Solitude and religious Retire- 
ment. 

The pious difpoiltion which a zealous devotion 
to God engenders in Solitude, may, it is true, in 
certain charadsrs and under particubr drcumftan- 
ces, degenerate into the gloom oifuperjiitim or rife 
into the phrenzy oifanaticlfm ; hut thefe exce£ks 
foon abate, and, compared with that fatal fupine- 
nefs which extinguifties every virtue, are really 
advantageous. The fophiftry of the paffions is 
filcnt during the ferious hours of felf-examination, 
and the perturbations we feel on the difcoveiy of 
our errors and defeats is converted, by the light of 
a pure and rational faith, into happy eafe and 
perfedi tranquillity. The fanatic enthufiaft pre- 
fentshimfelf beJfbreTHE Almighty much oftenef 
than the fupercilious wit, who derides an holy re-* 
ligion, and calls piety a weaknefs. Philosophy 
and MORALITY become in Solitude the handmaiicb 
of RELIGION, and join their powers to conduit us 
into the bowers of eternal peace: they teach us to 
examine our hearts, and exhort us to guard againft 
the dangers of fanaticifm ; but, if virtue cannot be 
inftilled into the foul without convulfive efforts, 
they alfo admonidi us not to be intimidated by the 
apprehenfion of danger. It is not in the moment 
©f joy, when we turn our eyes from God aiid our 

thoughts 
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ihoQghts from eternity^ that we experience thofe 
£ilutary fervours of the foul, which even Re* 
i.tGio>r9 with all her powers, cannot produce fa 
ibon as a mental afflldion or a corporeal noalady* 
The celebrated M. G ar ve , one.of the greatcft phi-i 
lo£[^bers oi Germany, exclaimed to Dr. Spalding^ 
and myfelf, ** I am' indebted to my malady for 
** having led me to make a dofer fcrutiny and 
** more accurate ohiervation on my own clia* 
«* rafter." 

In the faft moments of life, it is certain that we 
all wifti we had paffed our days in greater privacy 
and Solitude, in drifter intimacy with ourfelves, 
and in clofer communion with God. Preffcd by 
the recoUeftion of our errors, we then clearly per- 
ceive that they were occafioncd by not having 
ibunned the fnares of the world, and by not having 
watched with fufficient care over the inclinations 
of our hearts. Oppofe the fentiments of a folitary 
man who has pafied hts life in pious conference 
with God, to tbofe which occupy a worldly mind 
^getful of its Creator^ and facrificing its deareft 
mterefts to the enjoyment of the moment ; com- 
pare the charafter of a wise man who reflcfts in 
filence on the importance of eternity, with that of 
A fashionable being who confumcs all his 
lime at ridottos, balls, and alTemblies, and we ihall 
riten perceive that Solitude, dignified retirement^ 

feleft 
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iele£t friendfhips, and rational fociety, can alonfr 
afford true pleafure, and give us, what all the vain 
enjoyments of the world will never beftow, con* 
iblation in death, and hope of everlafting life^i 
But the bed of death difcovers moft clearly the 
difference between the just man who has qui- 
etly pafled his days in religious contemplation^ and 
THE MAN OF THE WORLD wh<^ thoughts have 
only been employed to feed his paffions and gratify 
his defires. A life pafled amidft the tumultuous 
diflipations of the world, even when unfuUied by 
the commiflion of any podtive crime, concludes, 
alas ! very di£FerentIy from that which has been 
(pent in the bowers of Solitude, adorned by inno* 
cence, and rewarded by virtue. 

But, as example teaches more efleftually than 
precept, and curiofity is more alive to recent hOs 
than remote illuftrations, I fliall here relate the 
hiftory of a man of family and fafhion who a few 
years fince fhot himfelf in London ; from which it 
will appear, that men poflefled even of the beft 
feelings of the heart, may be rendered extremely 
miferable by fufFering their principles to be cor- 
rupted by the pra£tice of the world. 

The honourable Mr. Damer, the eldeft fonof 
Lord Milton, was five-and-thirty years of age 
when he put a period to his cxiflence by means 

perfeftly 
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perfed^Iy correfpondent to the principles on which 
he had lived. He was married to a rich heirefs, 
the daughter-in-law of General Conway. 
Nature had endowed him with extraordinary ta- 
lents ; but a mod infatuated fondnefs for excef- 
five diffipation obfcured the brighteft faculties of 
his mindy and perverted many of the excellent 
qualities of his heart. His houfes, his carriages^ 
his horfes, and his liveries> furpafied in fplendour 
and munificence every thing fumptuous and collly 
even in the fuperb and extravagant metropolis of 
Great Britain. The fortune he poiTefied was 
great, but the variety of lavifli 'expenditures in 
which he engaged exceeded his income, and he 
was at length reduced to the neceffity of borrowing 
money : he raifed, in different ways, nearly forty 
thoufand pounds, the greater part of which he em* 
ployed, with improvident generofity, in relieving 
the diftreffes of his lefs opulent companions ; for 
his heart overflowed with tendernefs and com-* 
paffion : but this exquifite fenfibility, which was 
ever alive to the misfortunes of others, was at 
length awakened to his own embarrafied fituation, 
and his mind driven, by the feemingly irretrievable 
condition of his affairs, to the utmoft verge of de- 
fpair. Retiring to a common brothel, Hfe fent for 
four women of the town, and paffed feveral hours 
in their company with apparent good fpirits and 
unincumbered gaiety ; but when the dead of night 

arrived. 
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arriyedy he requefted of them, with vifible dejec* 
tion, to retire, and immediately afterwards, dra>^- 
ing from his pocket a piftc^, which he had carried 
about him the whole afternoon, blew out his brains. 
It appeared that he had pafifed the evening with 
thefe women in the fame manner as he had been 
ufed to pafs many others with different women of 
the fame defcription, without demanding favours 
which they would moft willingly have granted, 
and only defiring, in return for the money he 
laviflied on them, the diflipation of their difcourfe, 
or, at moft, the ceremony of a falute, to divert the 
forrow that preyed upon his tortured mind. Eut 
the gratitude he felt for the temporary oblivion 
which thefe intercourfes afforded, fometimes ri- 
pened into feelings of the warraeft friendfliip. A 
celebrated adtrefs on the London Theatre, whofe 
converfations had already drained him of confiderable 
fums of money, requefted of him, only three days 
before his death, to fend her five-and-twenty gui- 
neas ; at that moment he had only ten guineas 
about him ; but he fent her, with an apology for 
his inability to comply immediately with her re- 
queft, all he had, and foon after borrowed the re- 
mainder of the money, and fent it to her without 
delay. This unhappy young man, (hortly before 
the fatal cataftrophe, had written to his father, and 
difclofed to him the diftreffed fituation he was in ; 
and the night, the very night on which he ter- 
minated 
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minated his exiftence, his afie£tionate parent, the 
good Lord Milton, arrived in London^ for the 
purpofe of difcharging all the debts and arranging 
the afiairs of his unhappy fon. — Thus lived and 
died this deftitute and dif&pated man ! How dif- 
ferent from that life which the innocent live, or 
that death which the virtuous die ! 

I HOPE I may be permitted in this place to re- 
late the ftory of a young lady whofe memory I am 
extremely anxious to preferve; for I can with 
great truth fay of her, as Petrarch faid of his 
beloved Laura» " the world was unacquainted 
** with the excellence of her charadler; for flie 
" was only known to thofe whom fhe has left be- 
" hind to bewail her lofs."— Solitude was all 
THE WORLD ihe knew ; for her only pleafures 
were thofe which a retired and virtuous life af- 
fords. Submitting with pious refignatipn to the 
difpenfations of Heaven, her weak frame fuftained, 
with fleady fortitude, every affliction of mortality. 
Mild, good, and tender, (he endured her fufierings 
without a murmur or a figh, and, although natu- 
rally timid and referved, difclofed the feelings of 
her foul with all the warmth of filial enthufiafm. 
Of this defcription was the fuperior chara^er of 
whom I now write ; a charafter who convinced 
me, by her fortitude under the fevered misfor- 
tunes, hoMT much ftrength Solitude is capable 

S of 
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of oonyeying to the mind even of the MAeR 
being. Diffident of her own powers, flie liftened 
to the precepts of a fond parent, and relied with 
perfeA confidence on the goodneft of God. Taught 
by my experience, fubmitting to my judgment, fhe 
entertained for me the moft ardent afie£Uon ; and 
convinced me not by profejlons but by anions of 
her fincerity. Willingly would I have (acrificed 
my life to have fitved her ; and I am fatisfied that 
(he would as willingly have given up her own for 
me. I had no pleafure but in pleafing her, and 
my endeavours for that purpofe were moft grate* 
fully returned. A rofe was my fiivourite flower, 
and (he prefented one to me almoft daily during 
the feafon. I received it from her hand with the 
higheft delight, and cheriflked it as the richeft trea- 
fure. A malady of almoft a lingular kind, a 
haemorrhage in the lungs, fuddenly deprived me of 
the comfort of this beloved child, and tore her fiom 
my prote^ing arms. From the knowledge I had 
of her conftitution, I immediately perceived that 
the diforder was mortal. How frequently during 
that fatal day did my wounded, bleeding heart, 
bend me on my knees before God to fupplicate foi 
iier recovery. But I concealed my feelings from 
her obfervation. Although fenfible of her danger, 
(he never diicovered the Leaft apprebenfion of its 
approach. Smiles played around her pallid cheeks 

whenever I entered or quitted the room, and when 

worn 
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woiti cbwn by the fatal diftemper, a prey to the 
inpft ooritsding grief, a viAim to the fliarpeft aii4 
mod intolerable pains, ihe made no complaint; 
but mildly anfwered all my <|ueftion$ by fome 
ihcHt fentence, without entering into any detail. 
Her decay and impending diflblution became ob- 
yious to the eye ; but to the laft moment of her 
life, her countenance preferved a ferenity corre»- 
fpondent to the purity of her mind and the aflfec-- 
tionate tendernefs of her hean.^-Thus I beheld my 
dear, my only daughter, at the age of five-and- 
twenty, after a lingering fuiferingof nine long long 
months, expire in my arms. So long and fo fevere 
an attack was not neceflary to the conqueft : fhe 
had been the fubmiiEve vidlim of ill health from 
her earlieft infancy ; her appetite was almoft gone 
when we left SwIsserlako ; a refidence which 
{he quitted with her ufual fweetnels of temper, 
and without difcovering the fmalleft regret, al« 
though a young man, as handfome in hisperfon as 
he was amiable in the qualities of his mind, the 
objeft of her firft, her only afieAion, a few weeks 
afterwarcb put a period to his exiilence.^— During 
the few happy days we pafled atHANOTER, where 
flie rendered herfelf univerfally refpe£ted and be- 
loved, fhe amufed herfelf by compofing religious 
prayers, which were afterwards found among her 
papers, and iii which ihe implores death to afford 
her a fpeedy relief from her pains. During the 

S 2 fame 
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fame period (he wrote alfo many letters, zlwzfi 
affeding and frequently fublime. They were 
couched in expreffions of the fame defire fpeedily 
to reunite her foul with the Author of her days. 
The laft i^ofds that my deaf, my well-beloved, 
child uttered amidft the moft painful agonies 
were thefe— «• To-day I fhall taftc the joys <rf 
Heaven*!'' 



* The meek, calxn> and pious refignation withwbich this amiable 
girl it defcribed to have endured the afflidiont of lifiB, and defied the 
totmenta of death, will perhaps bring Co mind the fentiments of thaCt 
fubUme Ode by Mr. Pori, of « ADying ChriiUaa to bis SoaU'* . 

<< Vital fpark of bearenly flame ! 

** Qttit> 6h qait this mortal ft'ame ! 

** TfembUng» hoping^ li&g*ringrflyiag^ 

«< Oh the pain, the blifs of dyiag 1 
« Ctafey fond Nature, ceafe thy ftrife* 
« And let me languiih into life !^ 

"Hark! theywfaifperj Angels fiiy^ 

« Sifter Spirit, come away ! 

<< What is this abforbs me quite f 

" Steals my fenfes, ihuts my fight^ 
« Drowns my fpirits, draws my breath ? 
« Tell me^ my foti^ can this be Death ? 

<< The world recedes; it difappears ! 
<( HcK9*n opens on my eyes ! my ears 

** With founds feraphic ring } 
<< Lend, lend your wings ! I mount ! 1 fly f 
" O Grave ! where is tliy Viaory ! * 

« O Death ! where is thy Sting 



i»» 
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How unworthy of this bright example fho^Id 
we be» ify after having feen the fevereft fuiFerings 
fuibdned by a female in the earlieft period of life 
9Qd of the weakeft conftitution, we permitted our 
minds to be deje£ted by misfortunes which courage 
might enable yxs to furmount ; .a female who, un* 
d^ the anguifh of inexpreffible tormeots, never 
permitted a figh or complaint to efcape from her 
lips ; but fubmitted with filent refignation to the 
will of Heaven, in hope of meeting with reward 
hereafter. She was ever aftive, invariably mild, 
and always compaf&onate to the miferie^ of pthers. 
But WEy who have before our eyes thp fubljm,ip in* 
firu^ijons lyhich a chara<5ier thus virtuous and no- 
ble h^s liere given us ; we, who like her afpire tp 
afeat in the manfions of the bleiTed, refufe the fmall- 
.eft lacrifice, make no endeavour to ftcm with cou- 
rage the torrent of adverfity, qr to acquire that de- 
^ee of patience and refignation, which a ftridt exa- 
mination of our own hearts and a filent communipi> 
w)^ Gop would certainly afibrcj. 

Sensible and unfortunate beings, the flight 
misfortunes by which you are bow opprefied and 
driven to defpair (for light indeed they are when 
compared with mine) will ultimately raife your 
minds above the low confideratidns of die world, 
and give a flrength to your power which you now 

S 3 conceive 
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conceive to be impoffible*. You now tlitnk 
yourfelf funk into the deepcft abyfs of (uiiering 
and forrow ; but the time will f(M>n arrive when 
you will perceive yourfelves in that happy ftate 
in which t^e mind verges ftom earth and fixes its 
attention on heaven. You will then enjoy a calm 
repofey be fufceptible of pleafures equaUy fub<- 
ftantial and fublime, and poflefs, in lieu of tumul* 
tuous anxieties for life, the ferene and comfortaUe 
hope of immortality. — ^Blefiedy fupremely blefled» 
is he who knows the value of retirement and tran- 
quillity, who is capable of enjoying the filence of 
the groves, and all the pleafures of rural soli^ 
TUDE. The foul then taftes celefttal delight even 
under the deeped imprei&ons of forrow and dejec- 
tion, regains its ftrength, toUe£b new courage, and 
afts with perfeft freedom. The eye then looks 
with fortitude on the tranfient (ufierings of dif' 
eafe ; the mind no longer feels a dre:id of being 
ialone ; and we learn to cultivate, during the le^ 
mainder of our lives» a bed of roies roQnd even 
the tomb of death. 

• ** XiifhrMMi admerfa vir«Sf p0fm Mg^tem ditn 
" N'atkwr ad Uudem wrtnt intnrka clwoJ** 

SiLifjs Italicui* 

« B«t oft ADTttsiTf exalts the mtd^ 

« And fcarieft Virtuk may, from perils, find 

" Some meant, however depreft*d, her head to raifcf 

f < And reach the heights of nevcr?endhif praUe.** 

Thbsb 
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These refle&ions upon the general advantages 
refulting from kational Solitude and occa- 
fional Retirement, bring me next to this impor- 
tant queftion> *' Whether it is eafier to live vir- 
tnotdljrm SoLiTUDB or in thx Wokld?" 



84 
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' CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
THE qUESTlON, 

WHETHER IT IS EASIER TO LIVE VIRTUOUSLY 
IN SOLITUDE9 OR IN THE WORLD, 

CONSIDERED. 

'T'HE virtues, when they are pradllfed in fociety, 
are praftifed merely from a fenie of duty. 
The clergy aflford inllruftion to the ig&)rant and 
confolation to the affli£ted. The Lawyers prote6k 
the innocent and vindicate the injured. The Phy- 
ficians vidt the fick, and adminifter relief to their 
complaints whether real or imaginary. But not, 
as they would infmu^te, from charitable feelings, 
and for the fake of humimity. InftruAion, con- 
folation, protection, and health, are in fuch cafe 
afforded not from any particular bias of the heart 
towards their rpfpe£tive objeds, but from a fenfe of 
duty which the profeffors of Lawy Divinity, and 
Fhyfic, refpeAively entertain ; a duty impofedupon 
them by their peculiar ftations in fociety; and 
which it would be difgraceful in them not to per- 
form. The words, ^^your known bumanity^^^ words 

which 
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which always hurt my feelings, wjben they in- 
tioduce the fubjedb of the letters I daily re* 
ceive, are nothing but words of ceremony^ a com- 
xnon falfehood introduced by flattery and fupported 
only by cuftom. Humanity is a high and im« 
portant virtue, founded on a noblenefs of foul of the 
£rft ipecies ; and how is it to be known whether a 
man performs certain a£tions from this warm and 
generous motive, or from a cold fenfe of duty i 
Good works certainly do not always proceed from 
motives completely virtuous. The bofom of a man 
whofe mind is conftantly immerfed in the cor- 
rupted currents of the world is generally (hut 
againft every thing that is truly good ; he may 
however fometimes do good without being vir- 
tuous, for he may be great in his actions though 
little in his heart *. Virtue is a quality mqch n^orc 
rare than is generally imagined : and therefore the 
vrords humanity^ virtue ^ patriotifm, and many others 
of fiipilar kinds, ihould be ufed with greater 
caution tb^n they ufually are In the intercourfes 
of mankind. It is only upon particular occaiions 
that they, ought to be called forth ; for by making 
them too familiar their real import is weakened, and 
the fenfe of thofe excellent qualities they express in 

• " yirijtot^iiiis [ubRmesy" hyt Lord Chancellor Bacov, 
f* \pfi tWt i^noeifutit* Ei dum negotm dyirabuntur^ temfcre Mrttit, ^ui, 
f*Jankati out corporis, out anlmajua caujulant.'* 

a great 
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a grot degree deftfoyed* Who woaU not bluik 
to be called Uarmd or bwmaut when he hears the 
0X>ft ignorant oomplimented oa dieir knowledge^ 
and *'' the tueU^knnvn bumanity* of the moft atro* 
cioos ▼illain bviihly prated i 

Men are, withoat doubt^ more likeljr to be<t)me 
Teally virtuous in the bofom of rational Retirement, 
than amidft the corruptions of the world* 

« 

VvnvM, forever fraS as fair below. 
Her tender nature fuffers in the crowd. 
Nor touches on thb wqjild withoat a fiain : 
The world's infedious ; few bring back at eve, 
Immaculate, the manners of the mom. 
Something we thought, is blotted 5 we refolv'd. 
Is ibaken $ we renounced, returns again. 
Each falutation may let in a fin 
Unthought before, or £x a former flaw. 
Nor is it drange : light, motion, concourfe, noife. 
All fcatter us atMroad; thought, outward boopd, 
Negle£tful of our home affieiirs, flies off 
In fume and diffipation ; quits her charge } 
And leaves the breaft unguarded to the foe. 

ViB.TU£ indeed, of whatever deicription it may 
be, cannot be the produce of good example, for 
virtuous examples are very larely leenjn the world ; 
but arifes from a conyi£Uon, which lilent reflection 
infpires, that goodnefi is fuperior to every other 
I poiieflioni 
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poflbffion, and ailone conftitutes tlie tniebappine& 
of life. The greater variety thefefore of vii|ii6ns 
adioni ate generally performed in theiiknaeof 
Solitude, and in the obfcurity of Retreat. 

The opportunity of doing public good, of per- 
fanning adions of extenfive utility or univerlal 
bcaevidence, is confined to a few cbaraflers. Butt 
bow many private virtues are diere which everjr 
man has it in liis power to poforni, without quit-^ 
ting his dumber ! He who can contentedly em* 
pby himfelf at home may continue diere the 
whole year, and yet, in every day of that year, may 
contrHmte to the felicity of other men : he may 
liilen to their complaints, relieve their diftrefs, ren* 
der fervices to tfaofe about him, and extend his be* 
nevoknce in various ways without being fcen by 
the world or known by thofe on whom his favours 
are conferred. 

ViRTVous a&ions are certainly more eafily and 
more freely performed in Solitude than in the 
world. In Solitude no man blufkes at the fight cf 
ViHTUE, nor fears to make her the beloved com- 
panion of his dioughts, and the lacTtd motive of his 
aAions; but in the world ihe drags on an obfcuie 
extftence, and, every where neglefted, feems afraid 
fo ftcw h^r fecc. The world is the fchool of vice* 

and 
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and its intercotirfe the moft banefal fpcdes of edu- 
catioa. Men pofiefled of the heft inclinations are 
there farronnded by fuch a muldtnde of fnares, 
and befet with fuch a variety of dangers, that error 
is daily unavoidable. Many men, who play high 
and confpicuous charadions on the theatre of the 
world, are totally devoid of virtuous inclinations : 
others, with excellently good cKfpofitions, are to> 
tally incapable of performing any thing great or 
praife-worthy. Before we engage in the hurrying 
bufinefs of the day, we are perhaps kind, impartial, 
candid, and virtuous ; for then the current of our 
tempers has not been diftuibed or contaminated ; 
but it is impoflible, even with the greateft vigi- 
lance, to c(Mitinue through the day perfeft mafters 
of ourfelves, opprefied as we are with incumbent 
cares and vexations, tortured by a variety of un- 
avoidable diftra6lions, and obliged to conform to a 
thouiand difagreeable and difgufting circumftances* 
The folly therefore of myftic minds was in for- 
getting that their (buls were fubjeded to a body, 
and aiming, in confequence of that error, at the 
bigheft point of fpeculative virtue. The nature 
of the human charat^er cannot be changed by 
living in a hermitage ; but the e^cprcife of virtue is 
certainly eafier in thofe fituations where it is ex- 
pofed to the lead danger ; and then it lofes all its 
merit. God created many herjnits too v(eak to 

favc 
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fave thcmfelves when plunged into die abyfs, be-> 
caufe he rendered them ftrong enough not to fall 
into it* 

t SHALL here fubjoin an excellent obfervatioil 
by a celebrated Scotch Philofopher: "It is the 
*• peculiar effe&, of virtue to make a man's chief 
happinefs arife from himfelf and his own con- 
du6t. A bad man is wholly the creature of the 
" world. He hangs upon its favours ; lives by its 
*« fmiles ; and is happy or miferable in proportion 
** to his fuccefs. But to a virtuous man, fuccefs in 
** worldly matters is but a fecondary objedl. T6 
** difcharge hisowrt part with integrity and honour 
** h his chief aim ; having done properly what 
** was incumbent on him to do, his mind is at reil, 
** and he leaves the event to Providence. His 
** fVitnefs is in heaven and his record is on high^ 
** Satisfied with the approbation of God, and the 
*• teftimony of a good confcieilce, he enjoys him- 
felf, and defpilesthe triumphs of guilt. In pro* 
portion as fuch manly principles rule your heart, 
** you will become independent of the world, 
** and will forbear complaining of its difcourage* 
" ments.*' 

The firft aim and only end of the Philofophy 
which may be found in this Treatife upon Soli- 
tude, is to recommend this noble independence to 

the 
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cbe attentioa of mankind* It is not my dodrioe 
Ibat men ihould refide in deferts, orileep like owls 
in the hollow trunks of trees ; but I am anxious to 
expel from their minds the excei&ve fear which 
they too frequently entertain of the opinion of the 
world* I would, as fiu' as it is confifient with their 
lefpedive ilationsm life, render them independent: 
I wifh them to break through the fetters of pre** 
judtce, to imbibe a juft contempt for the vices of 
fbciety, and to feek, occafionally, a rational Soli«- 
tude» where they may fo far enlarge their fpheie 
of thought and aAion, as to be able to (ay, at leaft 
during a few hours in every day, " fVe anfreiJ* 
The true apoftles of Solitude have faid, *^ It is 
'* only by employing with propriety the hours of 
^* a happy leifure that we acquire a fufficient de- 
*' gree of firmnefs to dire£t our thoughts aod 
** guide our a£lions to their, proper obje^ It is 
*' then only that we can quietly refle£t on the 
*' tranfa^lions of life, upon the temptations to 
** which we are moft expofed, upon thofe weak* 
** er fides of the heart which we ought to guard 
** with the moft unceafing care, and previoufly 
** arm ourfelves againft whatever is dangerous in 
*^ our commerce with mankind. Perhaps, though 
** virtue may appear, at firft fight, to contra& the 
** bounds of enjoyment, you will find upon re* 
*< flection, that in truth it enlarges them ; if it 
** reflrain the excefs of ibme pleafures, it favoun 

"and 
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•* ind increafes others ; it precludes you from none 
<< but fttch as are fantaftic and imaginary, or per* 
^* nicious and deftrudive. The rich proprietary 
*^ loves to amufe hirofelf in a contemplation of his 
« wealth, the voluptuary in his entertainments^ 
*^ the man of the world with his friends and his 
<f aflemblies ; but the truly good man finds his 
<< pleafures in the fcnipttlous difcharge of the au- 
«* guft duties of life. He fees a new fun (hining 
^^ before him; thinks himfelf furrounded by z 
«« more pure and lively fplendour ; every objed is 
<< embdliihed ; and he gaily purfues his career. 
«* He who pen^rates into the^ (eciet caufes of 
^* things, who reads in the refpe6lable obfcurity of 
«« a wife Solitude, will return us public thanks. 
« We immediately acquit ourfelves more per- 
<« fcaiy in bufincls ; we refill with greater cafe 
" the temptations of vice ; and we owe all thefe 
<< advantages to the pious recolle&ion whkh 
« Solitude infpires, to our feparation from 
<« mankind, and to an independence of the 
^« world.'* 

• Liberty, leifure, a quiet confcience, and a re- 
tirement from the world, are therefore the fureft 
and moft infallible means of acquiring a virtuous 
mind. The paffions then need no longer be re- 
ftrained, nor the fervor of the imagination damped: 
the evils of public example lofe their eflFeft, and we. 

fmile 
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Imile at the dangers by which we were before ib 
juftly aburmed. Domeftic life is then no longer, 
as in the gay world, a fcene of languor and difgnfV, 
the field of battle to every bafe and brutal paffion, 
the dwelling-place of envy, vexation, and ill hu- 
mour : peace and happtnefs inhabit the bolbms df 
thofe who avoid the Iburces of impure delight, 
and (hed thdr benign and exhilarating influence 
on all around. He, who (huns the contaminated 
circles of vice, who flies from the infolent be« 
haviour of proud ftupidity , or profperous villainyt 
who has difcovered the vanity of worldly purfuits^ 
and the emptineis of mundane pleafures, retires 
into private life with permanent content and joyful 
iatisfa£tion» 

The pleafures of the world when (acrificed in 
Solitude on the bright altar of untainted virtue, 
lofe their feeming fplendour and their fancied 
charms*. 

** I Would 



* The change of appearances which a fall from the bright throoe 
«f Virtue into the dark and difmal aby ft of Vice occafionsi is 
finely piAured by Milton, in hit defcription of the diminiAted 
luilreof SATA^f• 

« . At when the San new rifcn 

** Look* through the horisontal mifty air 

*< Shorn of his beams ) or from behind the tAootk 

** In dim eclipfo difaftroui^ twilight iheds 

(«0a 
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** I would rather ihed tears myfelf than make 
others fhed them," faid a German Lady to me 
one day, without appearing confcious that it was 
almoft impoffible to fay or do any thing more ge- 
nerous. Virtue like this affords more real content 

<< On Iv^lf the Nations, and with fear of change 
<' Perplexes Moncrchs : DarkenM fo, yet ibone 
*< Ai>ove them all th* Akch Angel ; hut his face 
'* Deep fears of thunder had intrenched, and care 
«< Sat on his faded cheek.'* 

So alfo when Satan fays to Ithuriel and Zephov, 

<< Know ye not me ? Ye knew me once no mate 
'< For you, there fitting where ye durft not foar : 
'* Not to know me argues yourfelves unknown, 
« The loweft of your throng j or if ye know^ 
" Why aik ye ?*' 

Zip HON replies: 

<< Think not, revolted fpirit, thy ihape the fame ; 
« Or undiminilhed brightnefs to be known, 
« As when thuu ftoodft in heaven upright and pure % 
<' That glory then, when thou no more waft good, 
'< Departed from thee \ and thou refembleft now 
*< Thy fin and place of doom, obfcure and foul/* 

u abaihed the Devil ftood 

<< And felt how awful goodness is \ and faw 
'< Virtue in her ihape how lovely \ hvr and pined 
<< His lofs J but chiefly to find here obfcured 
«« His luftre vifibly impaired — — — ." 

$0 the Angel Gabriel difcerns him paffing through the (hade, 
'< In faded fplendour wan——————** 

T to 
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to the heait tbm all the enjoyiyients of tbe world, 
wUcb vm onljr Awght fo confqo^ the tedi<Hi$ irk- 
ibine hoim* 9^4 to 4rown the apxioos cares wh'uih 
moleft this bofoms of i|» votaries* Aid)oug|i V(c« 
U continually caftii^ her (Ukfn n^ts, ai>4 involving 
within her glittering lines foch multitudes of every 
rank and fiation, there is not a villain in exiftencc 
whofe niind does not filently acknowledge that 
Virtue is the comer-ftone of the Temple of 
Felicity, as well in the habitations of the wc»'ld as 
in the bowers of SoUtude ; and that to watch over 
every fedu£tive defire, whether prefent or ap- 
proaching, and to conquer vice by the purfuit of 
ufeful pleafure, is a victory of the nobleft kind, fol- 
lowed by virtue and rewarded with happinefi. 
Happy is the man who carries with him into So- 
litude the peace of mind which fuch a victory pro* 
cures, for he will then be able to preferve it in its 
genuine purity. Of what fervice would it be to 
leave the world and ieek the tranquillity of retire- 
ment, while mifanthropy ftill lurks within the 
heart ? It is the moil important, and ought to be 
the firft and laft endeavour of our lives to purify 
and tranquillize our bofoms ; for when this taik is 
once performed, the. happinefs of Solitude is then 
fecured. But while any portion of the perturbed 
fpirit of mifanthropy fours our minds and checks 
the benevolent effufions of our hearts, we cannot 
acquire^ either on lofty mountains or in flowery 

plains, 
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fifiifis^ in dreary Solitude or in gay fociety, thait 
divine <x>ntenjt fo eflendal to trac felicity. Our 
retreat froiu the world muft not be prompted by a 
hatied and malevolence ag^inft mankind : we muft 
lesm to fliian the fociety of the wicked, without 
xdiaquiihlog our wiflies for their felicity* 

Ak eflential part of the Virtue we acquire in 
Solitude ariies from an ability to appreciate thin^ 
siOGordiag to their real value, without paying any 
rcgani to the opinion of the multitude. When 
Rome, alter the conqueft of the Pirates, removed 
LucuLLUs from the head of the army, in order 
to give the command of it to Pompey, and re- 
lied 1>y this ziEt the gavernment of the Empire 
to the difcretion of a fingle man, that artful citi- 
zen beat his breaft, as a token of grief at being in- 
vefted with the honour, and exclaimed, *^ Alas ! 
*^ am I continually to be involved in endlefs trou- 
*^ bles? How much happier fhould I have been 
'* had my name been unknown, or my merits 
** concealed. Muft I be eternally in the field of 
** battle ? Muft nly limbs never be relieved from 
^ this weight of armour ? Shall I never efcape 
^^ from the envy that purfues me, and be able to 
** retire with .content and tranquillity to the en- 
** joyment of rural Solitude, with my wife and 
*< children ?*' He fpoke truth in the language of 

T 2 diffimulation; 
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diffimulation ; for he had not yet learned teaHlj to 
efteem that which all men poflefled of ambitioa 
and the lull of power defpife; nor did he yet 
contemn that which at this period of the Republic, 
every Roman, who was eager to command, efteem- 
ed more than all other things. But Manius 
CuRius, the nobleft Roman of the age, really 
pofleffed the fentiments which Pompey exprefled: 
having vanquifhed feveral warlike nations, [driven 
Pyrrhus out of ifafyy and enjoyed three times 
the honour of a triumph, he retired to his cot*- 
tage in the country, and there cultivated, with 
his own vi£lorious hands, his little farm, where, 
when the AmbaiTadors from the Sammies arriv- 
ed to offer him a large prefent of gold, he was 
found, feated in his chimney comer, dreffing tur- 
nips. The noble reclufe refiifed the prefent, 
and gave the ambafladors this anfwer : ** A man 
'* that can be fatisfied with fuch a fupper, has no 
*^ need of gold ; and I think it more glorioas 
" to conquer the owners of it, than to poilefs it 
« myfelf." 

» 

The perfefk happinefs which Curius enjoyed 
in dreffing this humble meal may be truly envied 
by the greateft Monarchs and moft luxurious 
Princes. It is a melancholy truth, but too well 
known to Kings and Princesi that under many cir* 

cumftances 
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cumftances they are deprived of real friends : and 
this is the reafon why they alk the advice of many, 
and confide in none. Every man of candour^ re- 
fledlioq, and good fenfe, pities the condition of 
virtuous Sovereigns ; for even the bcft of Sovereigns 
are not totally exempt frdm fears and jealoufies. 
Their felicity never equals that of a laborious and 
contented hufbandman ; their pleafures are neither 
fo pure nor fo permanent, nor can they even expe- 
rience the fame tranquillity and unalloyed content. 
The provifions indeed of a peafant are coarfe, but 
to his appetite they are delicious ; his bread is hard, 
but he goes to it fatigued by the honeft labours of 
the day, and fleeps founder on his mat of ftraw, 
than monarchs on their beds of down *. , 

* The reftleflhefs which hangs around the thorny pillow of Roy- 
alty, and prevents' the wearied eye of greatnefs from tafting that 
fweet and comforuble repofe, which relieves the unambitious toil of 
humble induftry^is finely defcribed by our immortal Poet Shake- 
speare, in the Soliloquy of Henry the Fourth. 

«■*■ 
'< How many thoufands of my poore({ fubjeds 

« Are at this hour aflecp ! — O Sleep, O gentle Sleep ! 

« Nature*s foft nurfe, how have I frighted thee, 

«« That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, . 

« And deep my fenfes in forgetfulnefs ? 

<< Why rather. Sleep, ly*il thou in fmoaky cribs, 

** Upon uneafy pallets ft retching thee, 

** And hu(h*d with buzzing night-flies to thy (lumber, 

« Than in the perfumM chambers of the Great 

*' Under high canopies of coftly ftate, 

<< And luird with founds of fweeteft melody ? 

T 3 "0 thou 
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<<0 tbou don OoJfWkjrlji'S than mth TBI ViLX 

" la kMthlMN btdi, Old k»'A the TtJafit '•«^ 

« A witch-cife, or a uunmen brum bell I 

« Witi [hoo upon the high md ^dd]> maft 

•' Seal upthe Stiir Bcnt'ieyei, idi) rock Im braut 

*• la cndlc of the rvde imperioo* fc^*t 

•■ Aod in the lifitalian of the windi, 

« Who take the luSu bilbwi ij the top, 

« CurEng their mooR'roui Headi, and hanging then* 

<' WIA deaf 'nag elaRMV4 in Che flippeiy flioadi, 

•• Ttatt with the hailn Death itfalf vnha ? 

" Gin"lt thoB, O partial Sleep ! giye thjr repofa 

•< To the mt Sea Boy in an bouc Co rude, 

•• And in the calmeft and the ttillelt night, 

•• WiEh aU appliaiKes and mean* to baoc, 

" Dteny it to a Kihq : tben btpp]' bw^ CLSWX, 

<• Uncafjr liti the bead that weaci a Cmitn." 

HiNtT IV. Pari 1, Ja 3, &™ 
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CHAPTER TflE SIXTft. 

/ 
¥HB ADYANY ACR^ Of S6LIT0>DE IN tttLt. 

^H£ ad[yantages of Solitude are not Cbnfined to 
rank, to fortune, or to circumftances. f^ra- 
grant breezes, magnificent forefb, richly tinted 
meadows, and that endlefs variety erf* beautiful ob- 
jeSts which the birth of fpring fpreads over the face 
of nature, enchant not only Philofophers, Kings, 
and Heroes, but rayifh the mind of the meaneft 
jpedator with exquifite delight. An Englifli au- 
thor has very juftly obferved, that ^< it is not ne- 
" ceflary that he who looks With pleafure on the 
«< colour of a flower fhould ftudy the principles 
^' of vegetation ; or that the Ptolemaick and Coper^ 
*' mean fyftems fhould be compared, before the light 
" of the Sun can gladden, or its warmth invigo- 
^* rate. Novelty in itfclf is a fource of gratifica-r 
** tion ; and Milton juftly obferves, that to him 
*^ who has been long pent up in cities, no rural 
^* obje& can be prefented, which will not delight 
^< or refrefh fomc of his fenfes *.'' 

Exiles 

*The lines of Milton upon this fubjed are fo extremely 

beautiful that we ihall make no apology for tranfcribing them. On 

Satan's entrance into Paradife, 

T 4 « Ete 
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Exiles themfelves frequently experience the 
advantages and enjoyments of Solitude. Inftead of 
the world from which they are banifhed, they 
form, in the tranquillity of retirement, a new 
world for themfelves ; forget the falfe joys and 
faftitious pleafures which they followed in the 
zenith of greatnefs ; habituate their minds to others 
of a nobler kind, more worthy the attention of 
rational beings *, and, to pafs their days with tran- 

«« I Eve feparate he fpies, 

** Veird in a cloud of fragrance, where ihe ftood, 
** Half fpied, fo thick the rofes blufhing round 
*« About her glowed- ■ '* 

<< Nearer he drew, and many a walk traYerfed 
*« Of ftatelieft covert. Cedar, Pine, or Palm j 
** Then vuluble and bold, now hid, now feen, 
<< Among thick woven arboreta and flowers, 
*• Imbordered on each bank ** 

** Much be the place admired, the perfon more. 
*' As one who long in populous cities pent, 
** Where houfes thick and fewers annoy the air, 
** Forth ifltting on a fummer*s mom to breathe 
** Among the pleafant villages and farms 
<< Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight, 
" The fmell of grain, or tedded grafs, or kine, 
** Or dairy ; each rural fight, each rural found, 
«* If chance, with nymph-like ftcp, fair virgin pafs, 
*• What pleafing feemed, for her now pleafes more, 
« She moft, and in her looks feems'all delight.'* 

Paradise Lost, Book 9, line 438. 

^ Cicero fays *' Multa prteclare Diontsiu's Phalereus tn 
<< illo ex'ilio fcripjit 'y non In ufum aliquemfuunif quo erat orbatusi fed 
<< animty eullus \Ue, erat ei fuafi quldam bumamtatts cibuiJ"* 

quillity, 
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quiUity, invent a variety of innocent felicities which 
are only thought of at a diftarice from fociety, far 
removed from all confolation, far from their coun- 
try, their families, and their friends. 

But Exiles, if they wilh to enfure happinefs 
iii retirement, muft, like other men, fix their minds 
upon fome one obje£k, and adopt the purfuit of it 
in fuch a way a$ to revive their buried hopes, or to 
excite the profpef): of approaching plea(ure. 

Maurice, Prince of Isenbourg, diftinguiflied 
himfelf by his courage, during a fervice of twenty 
years under Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick, 
and Marihal Broglio, and in the war between 
the Russians and the Turks. Health and re- 
pofe were facrificed to the gratification of his am- 
bition and love of glory. During his fervice in the 
Ruffian army, he fell under the difpleafure of the 
Emprefs, and was fent into exile. The calamitous 
condition to which perfons exiled by this govern- 
ment are reduced, is well known ; but this Philo- 
fophic Prince contrived to render even a Ruffian 
banifliment agreeable. While oppreiled both in 
body and in mind by the painful refie&ion which 
his fituation at firll created, and reduced by his 
anxieties to a mere ikeleton, he accidentally met 
with the little EiTay written by Lord Boling- 
J3R0KE on the fubjed of Exile. He read it feveral 

timesi 
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times, and ** in proportion to the number of timei 
*^ I read/' faidthe Prince in the preface to the e)e« 
gant and nenrous tranfiation he made of this work, 
** I felt all my ferrous and diiquiketudes vaniih.^ 

This Efiay by Lord BoLii^GBitoKE upon 
Exife IS a mafterpiece of ftoic philofbpby and fine 
writing. He there boldly examines all the adver- 
fities of life. *' Let us," fays be, «< fet aft wr 
** paft and prefent afflifHons at once before our 
eyes : let us refolve to overcome them, inftead 
of dying from them, or wearing out the fettfe of 
them with long and ignominious patience. !»• 
** ftead of palliating remecfies, let us ufe the incifion 
** kntfe and the caultic, fearch the wound to the 
*' bettom, and work an immediate and radioA 



•I 
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PkRPETUAL banMbmenty like uninterruptcxl 
Sc^ude, certainly ftrengthens the powers of the 
mindy and enables the foilerer to colled fufident 
force to fupport his misfortunes. Solitude, indeed, 
becomes an eafy fituation to thofe exiles who are m* 
ditied to indulge the pleafing fympathies of the 
heart ; for they then experience pleafures that were 
before unknown, and from that moment forget 
tbofe they tafted in the more flouriihing and prof- 
perous conditions of life. 



Brutus^ 



\ 
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RiLUTtJ$» when he vifited the banifhed Mar* 
CEi'LUS in his retreat at Mytilene, found himr 
enjoying the higbeft felicities of which human na« 
ture is fufceptible, and devoting his time, as before 
hisbanifliment, to the ftudy of every ufefulfcience. 
Deeply impreiled by the example this unexpeAed 
Scene afforded, he felt, on bis return, that it wa$ 
Brutus who was exiled, and not Marcellus 
whom he left behind. Quintus Metellus 
KuMiDicus had experienced the like fate a few 
years before. While the Roman people, under the 
guidance of Marius, was laying the foundation of 
that tyranny which Cjesar afterwards completed, 
Metellus fingly, in the midft of an alarmed Se- 
nate, and furrounded by an enraged populace, re- 
fttfed |o take the oath impofed by the pernicious 
laws of the tribune Saturnius; and his intrepid 
condaft was converted, by the voice of. faction, 
into an high crime againft the State, for which he 
was dragged from his fenatorial feat by the licen- 
tious rabble, expofed to the indignity of a public 
impeachment, and fentenced to perpetual exile. 
The more virtuous citizens, however, took arms 
tn his defence, and generoufly refolved rather to 
perifli than behold their country unjuftly deprived 
of fo much merit; but this magnanimous Roman, 
whom no perfuafion could ipduce to do wrong, de- 
clined to increafe the conftiiion of the Common- 
wealth by encouraging refiflance, conceiving it a 

difty 
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duty he owed to the laws not to fuffer any feditbn 
to take place on his account. Contenting hinafelf 
with proteiling his innocence, and fincerely la- 
menting the public phrenfy, he exclaimed, as Pla- 
to had done before during the di{lra£tions of the 
Athenian Commonwealth, << If the times AK>ald 
^^ mend, I fhall recover my ftation ; if not, it is a 
*^ happinefs to be abfent from Rome ;" and de- 
parted without regret into e;)cile, fully convinced of 
its advantages to a mind incapable of finding repofe 
except on foreign fhores, and which at Rome muft 
have been inceflantly tortured by the hourly fight 
of a fickly State and an expiring Republic. 

RuTiLius alfo, feelii^ the fame contempt for 
|he fentiments and manners of the age, volui^arily 
withdrew himfelf from the corrupted metropolis of 
the Republic. Asia had been defended by his in- 
tegrity and courage againft the ruinous and oppref- 
five extortion of the publicans. Thefe noble and 
fpirited exertions, which he was prompted to make 
not only from his high.fenfe of juftice, but in the 
honourable difcharge of the particular duties of his 
office, drew on him the indignation of the Equef- 
trian Order, and excited the animofity of the fadtion 
which fupported the interefts of Marius : they 
induced the vile and infamous Apicius to become 
the inftrument of his deftru6lion— he was accufed 
of corruption j and, as the authors and abettors of 

this 
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this h\(t accufation Tat as judges on his trial, Ru- 
TiLius, the moft innocent and virtuous citizen of 
the Republic, was of courfe condemned: for, in- 
deed, he fcarcely condefcended to defend the caufe. 
Seeking an afylum in the Eaft, this truljr refpefta- 
ble Roman, whofe merits were not only overlooked 
t)ut traduced by his ungrateful country, was every 
where received with profound veneration and un- 
•qualified applaufe. He had, however, before the 
term of his exile expired, an opportunity of exhi- 
biting the juft contempt he felt for the treatment 
he had received; for when Sylla earneftly foli- 
cited him to return to Rome, he not only refufed 
to comply with his requeft, but removed his red- 
dence to a greater diflance from his infatuated 
country. 

ft 

Cicero, however, who poBcSed in an eminent 
degree all the refources and fentiments which are 
necellary to render Solitude pleafant and advanta- 
geous, is a memorable exception to thefe inidances 
of happy and contented exiles. This eloquent pa- 
triot, who had been publicly proclaimed " The 
M Saviour of Ms Country^^ who had purfued his 
meafures with undaunted perfeverance, in defiance 
of the open menaces of a defperate fa£lion, and the 
concealed daggers of hired aflaifins, funk into de- 
jeftion and difmay, under a fentence of exile. The 
ftrength of his conftitution had long been impaired 

by 
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by his tnceffimt anxiety and fiitigue^ and the terroct 
of banifluBcnt fo oppreflbd his mind, that he loft 
all his powcR, and became, from the deep melan* 
dioly into which it plunged him, totally incapable 
of adopting juft fentiments or purfning ^rited 
meafures. By this weak and unmanly coodud be 
diigraced an event by which Providence intended 
to render his glory complete. Undetermined where 
to go, or what to do, he lamented, widi efieminate 
fig^s and childifli tears, that he could now no Ion* 
ger enjoy the luxuries of his fortune, the iplen- 
dor of his rank, or the charms of his popularity. 
Weeping over the ruins of his magnificent man** 
fion, which Clodius levelled with the ground, 
andgroaningfor the abfence of his wife Tehentia, 
whom he foon afterwards repudiated, he fui9ferei 
the deepeft melancholy to feize upon his mind; 
became a prey to the rood inveterate grief; com-* 
plained, with bitter anguifh, of wants, which, if 
fupplied, would have afibrded him no enjoyment; 
and a£ied, in (hort, fo ridiculoufly, that both his 
friends and his enemies concluded that adverCty 
had deranged his mind. CiESAR bdbeld with fe- 
cret and malignant pleafure the man who had re- 
fufed to a& as his Lieutenant fufiering under the 
fcourge of Clodius. Pompey hoped that all 
fenfe of his ingratitude would be efiaced by the 
contempt and derifion to which a benefa£tor, 
whom he had fhamefully abandoned, thus meanly 

expofed 
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tEpofed his cbacafbr. Atticus hlmfelf, whofe 
oiind was bent on magnificenoe aod money, afi4 
whp» by hi$ temportKing talents, endeavoured to 
piieferve the friend(hip of all parties without en- 
lifting in any, blufliied for the unmanly conduct of 
CiCBKO, and in the cenforial ftyle of Catq« in* 
flead of his own plaufible dialed, feverely re- 
preached him for continuing fo meanly attached to 
his former fortunes. Solitude had no influence 
over a mind fo weak and deprefled as to turn the 
worft fide of every objeft to its view. He diel 
however with greater heroifm than he lived* 
^ Approach, old foldier V* cried he from his litter 
to PoMPiLius LcENAs, hts former client and pre- 
sent murderer, ** and, if you have the courage, 
« take my life." 

**These inftances,"fays Lord Bolingbk.ok£, 
^' fhew, that as a change of place, {Imply con^ 
** fidered, can render no man unhappy ; fb the 
'' other evils which are dtj^ftid to Exile either 
'* cannot happen |p m\S$ mi virtuoui men, or, if 
*< they do happen to thftt* cmmoi fender them 
*' miferable. Stooii aro ktrd» and cakes of ice are 
^ cold, aodi ilt wb^SfAiiktm ftdaiike; but the 

** good or tbelMld eveaiiwllidb foituoe brings upon 
** us are felt according to the qualities that w#, not 
" theyf poflefs. They are in themfelves indifferent 
*^ and common accidents^ and they acquire ftrength 

4 "by 
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" by liothing but our vice or our weikack. FoR- 
'• TUNE can difpenfe neither felicity nor infelicity, 
" unlcls we co-operate with her. Few men who 
" are unhappy under the lofs of an eftatc would be 
" hpppy in the poflcflion of it ; and thofe who dc- 
" ferve to enjoy the advantages which Exile takes 
" away, will not be unhappy when they are de- 
*' privedof them." 

An Exile, however, cannot hope to fee his 
days glide quietly away in rural delights and philo- 
iisphic repofe, except he has confcientioufly dtf- 
charged thofe duties which he owed to the world, 
and given that example of redltudc to future ages 
nhich every charafler exhibits who is as great after 
his fall as he was at the moil brilliant period of his 
profFCrity- 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

THB ADVANTAGES OF SOLITUDE IN OLD AGE; 

AND ON 

THE BED OF DEATH. 

'T^HE decline of life, and particularly the con- 
dition of Old Age, derive from Solitude the 
purcft fources of uninterrupted enjoyment. Old 
Age, when confidered as a period of comparative 
quietude and repofe, as a ferious and contemplative 
interval between a tranfitory exiftence and an ap- 
proaching immortality, is perhaps the mod agreea- 
ble condition of human life : a condition to which 
Solitude affords a fecure harbour againfl thofe 
Ihattering tejnpefts to which the frail bark of man 
is continually expofed in the fhort but dangerous 
voyage of the world ; a harbour from whence he 
may fecurely view the rocks and quickfands which 
threatened his deflru£tion, and which he has fo 
happily efcaped. 

Men are by nature difpofed to inveftigate the va- 
rious properties of diftant objefks before they think 
of contemplating their own characters ; like mo- 
dern travellers, who vifit foreign countries before 

U they 
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they arc acquainted with their own. But prudence 
will exhort THE young, and experience teach the 
AGED, to condudk themfelves on very diflPerent 
principles j and both the one and the other will 
find, that Solitude and Self-examination arc 
the beginning and the end of true wiCbm : 

O ! loll to Virtue, loft to manly thought. 
Loft to the noble fallies of the foul ! 
Who think it Solitude to be alone. 
Communion fwect ! communion large and high ! 
Our Reafon, guardian angel, and our God, 
then neareft thefe when others moft remote j 
And ALL, ere long, ftiall be remote but tbcfe. 

TiiE levity of youth, by this commttnim lar^ 
and high, will be repreffed, and the depreffion whick 
Tometimes accompanies Old Age entirely removed. 
An unceafing fucceffion of gay hopes, fond defire^ 
ardent wiOies, high delights, and unfounded fan- 
cies, form the charaaer of our early years ; hut 
thofe which follow are m;irked with melancholy 
and iucreafing forrows. A mind, howevef, that is 
invigorated by obfervation and experience remaifft 
dauntlefs and unmoved, apiidft both the prolperiticS 
and adverfities of life. He who is no longer forced 
to exert his powers, and who, at an early period of 
his life, has well ftudied the marniets of rtien, wiH 
complain very little of the ingtatitudc with which 
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Ikis favours and anxieties have been requited. All 
lie aiks is, that the world will let him alone ; and 
having a thorough knowledge, not only of his own 
charaftery but of mankind, he is enabled to enjoy 
the comforts of repofe *. 

It is finely remarked by a celebrated German, 
that there are political as well as religious Carthu* 
fians, and that both orders are fometimes compofed 
of moft excellent and pious charaders. "It is," 

* Worldly hopes expire in Old Age $ and if he who has at- 
tained that period has not provided himfelf with another hope, a m^rjt 
§f years and a man of mtfeiy mean the fame thing. Therefore the (ame 
i^eps are to be taken, whether we would fweeten the remaining drega 
of life, or provide a triumph for eternity. There is a noble abfence 
from earth while we are yet on it* There is a noble intimacy with 
iKaven while we are yet beneath it* And, can it be hard for us to lay 
afidethia world, fincethey that have fared beft in it have only thtf 
feweA obje^ions againft it. The worldly wilhes which an old maa 
fends out are like No ah*s doves ; they cannot find whereon to light, 
and muft return to his own heart again for rei^. Out of pore decency 
to the dignity of human nature, of which the decays and imperfee* 
tions ihouldnot be expofed, men in years Aould, by Rxtirem£nt, 
fling a veil over them, and be, with refped to the world, at leaft a 
little huried before they are interred. An old man^s too great famili- 
rity with the public is an indignity to the human and a negled of the 
div'me nature. His fancying himfelf to be ftill properly one of thia 
world, and on a common footing with the reft of mankind, is as if 
a man getting drunk in the morning, after a long nap, lifting hit 
dxowfy eyelids at fun-fet, (hould take it for break of day. 

Dr. YouMO*s Letters. 

U % fays 
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fays this admirable writer, ** in the deepeft arid 
*• nioft fequcftered recefies of forefts that we meet 
•* with the peaceful fage, the calm obferver, the 
•* friend of truth, and the lover of his country, 
** who renders himfelf beloved by his wifdom, re- 
•* vered for his knowledge, refpcded for his vera- 
•' city, and adored for his benevolence ; whofe 
*^ confidence and friendfliip every one is anxious to 
*' gain, and who excites admiration by the elo- 
•* quence of his converfation, and eAeem by the 
" virtue of his anions, while he raifes wonder by 
" the obfcurity of his name, and the mode of his 
" exiftence. The giddy multitude folicit him to 
" relinquifh his folitude, and feat himfelf on the 
** throne ; but they perceive infcribed on his fore- 
** head beaming with facred fire, " Odiprofanum 
** vulgus €t <?rr^fl,"and inftead of being his fcducers 
** become his difciples." But, alas! this extra- 
ordinary charafler, whom I faw fome years ago 
in We TE RAVI A; who infpired me with filial re- 
verence and afFedtion, and whofe animated coun- 
tenance announced the fuperior wifdom and happy 
tranquillity of his mind, is now no more. There 
did not perhaps at that time exift, in any Court, a 
more profound ftatefman ; he was intimately ac- 
quainted with all, and correfponded perfonally with 
fome of the moft celebrated Sovereigns of Europe. 
I never met with an obferver who penetrated with 

fuch 
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fuch quick and accurate fagacity into the minds 
and charaiSlers of men, who formed fuch true opi- 
nions of the world, or criticifed With fuch difcern- 
ing accuracy the a£tions of thofe who were play- 
ing important parts oft its various theatres : there 
never was a mind more free, more enlarged, more 
powerful, or more engaging, or an eye more lively 
and inquifitive. He was the man, of all others, in 
whofe company I could have lived with the higheft 
pleafure, and died with the greateft comfort. The 
rural habitation in which he lived was fimple in its 
ftrufture, and modeft in its attire ; thefurrounding 
grounds and gardens laid out; in the happy fimplicity 
of nature ; and his fare healthy and frugal. I never 
felt a charm more powerful than that which filled 
my bofom while I contemplated the happy Solitude 
of the venerable Baron de Schautenbach, at 
Weteravia. 

Rousseau, feeling his end approach, alfo pafied 
the few remaining years of an uneafy life in Soli- 
.tude. It was during old age that he compofed the 
beft and greater parts of his admirable works ; but, 
although he employed his time with judicious ac- 
tivity, his feelings had been too deeply wounded 
by the perfecutions of the world, to enable him to 
find complete tranquillity in the bowers of retire- 
ment. Unhappily he continued ignorant of the 
danger of his fituation, until the vexations of his 

U 3 c;hidi 
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mind, the diforders of his body, and his unpardon* 
able negledi of health, bad rendered his recoveiy 
impof&hle. It was not until he had been many 
yean tormented by phyficians, and racked by a 
painful malady, that he took up his pen, and his 
years increafed only to increafe the vifiUe effeA 
of his mental and corporeal afflictions, which A 
length became fo acute, that he frequently raved 
wildly, or fainted away under the excefs of hi^ 
pains. 

It is obferved by one of our refined critics, that 
** all Rousseau wrote during his old age is the 
« eSka of madnefs."— « Yes," replied bis fair 
friend, with greater truth, ** but be raved fo 
'* plea&ntly, that we are delighted to run mad with 
^* him." 

The mind becomes more difpofed to feek its 
■* Guardian Angel and its God^^ the nearer it ap- 
proaches the confines of mortality. When the 
ardent fire of youth is extinguifhed, and the meri- 
dian heat of life's fhoft day fubfides into the foft 
tranquillity and refrefbing quietude of its evening, 
we feel the important neceffity of devoting fome 
itw hours to pious meditation before we dofe out: 
eyes in endleG night ; and the very idea of being 
«ble to poflefs this interval of holy leifure, and t6 
iiold this iacred communion with God, recreateii 

the 
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^e mtml, like the approach of fprlng after a doil, 
a dreary, and a diftreffiog winto-. 

Pet&AECh fearcely perceived the approached 
^ did age. By conftant a6livity he contrived to 
render retirement always happy, and year after 
year rolled unperceived away, in pleafures and 
tranquillity. Seated in a verdant harbour in the 
vicinity of a Carthufian Monadery, about three 
miles from Milan, he wrote to his friend S^t« 
TIMO with a fimplicity of heart unknown in mo- 
dern times. *^ Like a wearied traveller I increafe 
^^ my pace in proportion as I approach the end of 
** my journey^ I pals my days and nights in read^ 
^^ ing and writing ; thefe agreeable occupations 1-* 
** temately relieve each other, and are the only 
** fources from whence I derive my pleafures. I 
^^ lie awake and think, siad divert my mind by 
** every means in my power, and my ardour ia« 
^^ creafes as new difficulties arife. Novelties incite 
*^ and obftacl^ (barpen my refiftance. The la- 
*^ boars I endure are certain, fpr my hand is tired 
^ of holding my pen ; but whether I (hall reap the 
<< barveft of my toils I cannot tell. I am anxious 
f * to tranfmit my name to pofterity ; but if I am 
*^ difappointed in this wi(h, I aui iatisfied the age 
•' in which I live, or at leaft my friends, will knowr 
me, and this fame (hall fati^y me. My health 
is fo good) my conftitution fo robuft, and my 

y 4 *« temperaT 
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'/ temperament fo warm, that neither the advance 
^^ of years nor the moft ferioys ocxrupation have 
*^ power to conquer the xebellkMis enemy by 
<* which I am inceffiuitly attacked. I (hould cer- 
f* tainly become ttt victim, as I have frequently 
*' been, if Providence did not protei^ me. Oh 
'^ the approach of fpring I take up arms againft 
** the flefli, and am even at this moment ilrug- 
** gling for my liberty againft this dangerous 
enemyJ 
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A RURAL retreat, however lonely or obfcure, 
contributes to increafe the feme of thofe great and 
noble charaflers, who relinquifh the world at an 
advanced period of their lives, and pafs the remain* 
dcr of their days in rational folitude : their luftre 
beams from their retirement with brighter rays 
than thofe which fhone around them in their 
earlieft days and on the theatre of their glory. 
** It is in folitude, in exile, and on the bed of 
" death," fays Pope, " that the nobleft charac- 
^* ters of antiquity (hone with the greateft fplen- 
** dor ; it was then they performed the greateft 
** ferviccs; for it was during thofe periods that 
9 they became ufeful examples to the reft of man- 
** kind." And Rousseau appears to have en- 
tertained the fame opinion. ** It is noble," fays 
he, " to exhibit to the eyes of men an example of 
*^ the life they ought to lead. . The man who, 

«• when 
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** when age or ill health has deprived him of ac- 

* tivity^ dares to refound from his retreat the 
^ voice of truth, and to announce to mankind the 

* folly of thofe opinions which render them mi* 

* ferable, is a public benefador. 1 fhould be of 

* much lefs ufc to my countrymen were I to live 
' among them, than I can poffibly be in my re- 

* treat. Of what importance can it be, whether I 
' live in one place or another, provided I difcharge 

* my duties properly." 

A CERTAIN young lady of Germany, however, 
was of opinion that Rousseau was not entitled 
to praife. She maintained that he was a dangerous 
^corrupter of the youthful mind, and that he had 
very improperly difcharged his duties by difcover- 
ing in his confeffions the moral defe£b and vicious 
inclinations of his heart. . " Such a work written 
** by a man of virtue," faid flie, ** would render him 
'* an obje£t of abhorrence ; but Rousseau, whofe 
'* writings are calculated to captivate the wicked, 
** proves, by his ftory of the Ruban voUy that he 
** pofTefTes a heart of the blackeft dye. It is evi- 
** dent, from many paffages in that publication, 
'* that it was vanity alone which guided his pen ; 
'* and fftm many others, that he felt himfelf con- 
'^ fcious he was difdofing falfehoods. There is 
'' nothing in fhort throughout the work that bears 
'* the ftamp of truth \ and all it informs us of is, 

*' that 
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** that Madame db Warens was the original 
** from which he drew the charader of Julia. 
** Tbefe unjaftly celebrated Confefjims contain, 
** generally fpeaking, a great many fine words; 
^^ and but very few good thoughts. If, inftead of 
** reje£iing every opportunity of advancing him- 
** felf in life, he had engaged in Ibme indaftrious 
** profefljon, he might have been more ufeful t6 
** the world than he has been by the publication of 
** his dangerous writings/* 

This incomparable criticifm upon Rousskau 
merits prefervation, for in my opinion it is the only 
one of its kind. The Confeffions of Rousseau are 
fi work certainly not proper for the eye of youth, 
but to me it appears one of the moft remarkaUe 
philofophic publications that the prcfent age has 
produced. The fine ftile amd enchanting colours 
in which it is written are its ieaft merits. The 
jnoft diftant pofterity will read it with rapture, 
without' inquiring what age the venerable author 
•had attained when he gave to the world this tail 
proof of his fiucerity • 

Age, however advanced, is capable of enjoying 
real pleafure. A virtuous old man pafle^his days 
with ferene gaiety, and receives, in the happinefs 
he feels from the benedlAions of ail around him, 
z rich reward for the re£litude and integrity of 

his 
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his p;|ft life i for the ftiind reviews, with joy- 
ful fatisfafftlon, its honourable and felf- approving 
trania&ions: nor does the near profped of the 
fomb give fearful emotion to his undifmayed and 
Aeady foul. 

The Emprefs Maria Theresa has caufed 
her own Maufoleum to be erefted, and frequent- 
ly, accompanied by her family, vifits, with fe« 
renity and compofure, a monumental depofitory, 
the idea of which conveys fuch painful apprehenfion 
to almoft every mind. Pointing it out to the 
obfervatipn of her children, " Ought we to be 
•* proud or arrogant," fays flie, " when we here 
^* behold the tomb in which, after a few years^ 
•* the poor remains of Royalty muft quietly re- 

** pofe r 

There are few men capable of thinking with 
fo much fublimity. Every one, however, is ca* 
pable of retiring, at leaft occafionally, from the 
corruptions of the world ; and if, during this calm 
retreat, they (hall happily learn to eftimate their 
paft days with propriety, and to live the remain* 

der in private virtue and public utility, the Tomb 
will lofe its menacing afpefl, and D^ath appear 
like the calm evening of a line and well-fpent 
day. 



. , Thf 
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The man how bleft who, fick of gaudy fGeoes, 
Is led by choice to take bis favourite walk 
Beneath Death's gloomy, filent, cyprefs (hades, 
Uopierc d by Vanity's fantaftic ray ; 
To read his monuments, to weigh his du&, 
Vifit his vaults, and dwell among the Tombs I 
Forth from the Tomb, as from an humble flirinc^ 
Teuth, radiant Goddefs! failles on the foul„ 
And puts Deluiion*s duiky train to flight; 
Difpels the mifts our fultry paiiions raife. 
From obje6ts low, terreftrial, and obfcurc. 
And ihews the real edimate of things *, 

A RELIGIOUS difpojfition frequently mixes itfelf 
in retirement with the innocent and moral enjoy- 
ments of the heart, and promotes, by reciprocal 
cflFefls, the higheff pleafures of Solitude. A fim- 
ple^ virtuous^ and tranquil life^ prepares and 

* Chakles the Fifth refolved to celebrate his own obfequies 
iefore his death. He ordered his tomb to be ereded in the chapel 
of the Monaftery. His domeftics inarched thither in funeral pro- 
ccfllon with black tapers in their hands. He himftlf foUovyed in his 
ikroud. He was laid in his coffin with much foiemnity. The ier* 
vice of the dead was chaunted, and Charles joined in the prayers 
which were offered up for the reif of his foul, mingling his tears widi 
thofe which his attendants flied, as if they had been celebrating a 
real funeral. 'Mie ceremony clofed with fprinkling holy water on 
the coffin in the ufual form, and all the affiftants retiring^ the doors 
ef the chapel were (hut. Then Charles rofe out of the co$n, 
and withdrew to his apartment, full of thofe awful fentiments which 
fttch a fingular (olemnity was calculated to infpire. 

prompts 
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ymmpts the mind to raife itfelf towards its God ; 
the contemplation of the Divine Nature fills the. 
heart with religious devotion ; and the fublime ef- 
fe6l of Religion is tranquillity. When the mind 
h once touched with the true precepts of our holy 
Religion, the vanities of the world lofe their 
charms, and the bofom feels the miferies and tor- 
ments of humanity with diminilhed anguifh. All 
around is calm and quiet. The tumultuous din of 
ibciety appears like thunder rolling at a diflance : 
and the pious reclufe joyfully exclaims in the words 
of the Poet: 

** Bleft be that hand divine which gently laid 
My heart at red beneath this humble (bed* 
The world's a (lately bark on dangerous Teas, 
With pleafure feen, but boarded at our peril : 
Here, on a fingle plank^ thrown fafe afliore^ 

*' I hear the tumult of the didant throng, 

*' As that of feas remote or dying {lorms ; 

*' And meditate on Scenes more filent ilill $ 

** Purfue my theme, and fight the fear of Death. 

" Here, like a fhepherd gazing from his hut. 
Touching his reed, or leaning on his flafF, 
Eager Ambition's fiery chace I fee; 
I fee the circling hunt of noify men 

" Barft Law's inclofure, leap the mounds of right, 
Purfuing and purfued,.each other's prey. 
As wolves for rapine ; as the fox for wiles 5 

** 'Till Death, that mighty hunter, earths them all.** 

When 
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Whbn Addison perceived that he was given 
over by his phyficians, and felt his end approaching, 
he fent for Lord Warwick, a youdg man erf 
very irregular life and loofe opinions, whom he had 
diligently but vainly endeavoured to reclaim, but 
who by no means wanted refpe6k for the perfon of 
his preceptor, and was iendble of the lofs he was 
fibout to fuftaiii. When he entered the chamber 
of his dying friend, Addison, who was extremelj^ 
feeble, and whofe life at that moment hung quiver** 
ing on his lips, obferved a profound filence. Thcr 
youth, after a long and awful paufe, at length faid« 
in low and trembling accents, *• Sir, you defired 
** to fee me ; fignify your commands, and be af- 
** fured I will execute them with religious fidelity.*' 
Addison took him by the hand, and with his ex- 
piring breath replied, ** Obferve with what tran- 
** quillity a Chriflian can die.*' Such is the con- 
folation which fprings from a due fenfe of the prin- 
ciples and a proper pra6lice of the precepts of our 
holy Religion : fuch the high reward a life of 
fimplicity and innocence beilows. 



Heligion's force divine is but difplayM, 

In deep defertion of all human aid ; 

To fuccour in extremes is her delight, 

And cheer the heart when terror firikes the iight« 

We, dKbelieving our own fenfes, gaze. 

And wonder what a mortal s he^rt can raife, 

Ta 
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To tfiiun|>li at misfortunes^ fmile in grief, 
Aad comfort tbofe who came to bring relief: 
We gaze 5 and as we gaee, wealth, fame, decay. 
And all thb Woald*s vain glories, fade away* 

He who during the retirement of the day fe- 
rioufly ftudies, and during the filence of the night 
pioufly contemplates the auguft do£lrines of thb 
Revelation *, will be conviriced of their power 
by experiencing their effect. He will review with 
compofure his pad errors in fociety, perceive with 
iatisfadion his prefent comfort in Solitude, and 



# An Mthor of great piety and good Tenfe, after defcribiag, in t 
letter 00 tiilt Dionity of Man, the eztraordinarf benefita con*- 
ferrcd by Revelation, b«rfta out into the following fpirited apof* 
trophe :-*-" O blefl'ed Revelation ! that opens fuch wonders t Q 
^ dreadfnl Revelation ! if it open them in vain. And are there 
« tbofe with whom they go for nought ? Strange men ! in pol^ 
« feifion of a blefiing, the bare hopes of which fupported the fpiritt 
« of the wife for four tho«fand years under all the calamities of life 
« and terrors of death ; and know they not that it is in their hands ? 
** Or knowing, call it away as of no value } A blefiing, the very 
•< Hiadow of which made the Wdy of the Patriarchal and Jewifli 
** religion 1 A bteifing after whtcb the whole earth panted as the 
<( hart for the water brooks 1 A bleffing on which the heavenl/ 
*' hoft were fent to congratulate mankind ; and fing the glad tid* 
«« ingsinto their tranfported hearts ! A bleffing which was more 
*' than an equivalent for Paradife loft ! And is this bleffing de« 
«< cKned, rejeded, exploded, defpifed, ridiculed ? O unhappy men ! 
« .^The frailty of man is alaaoft as incompreheafible as the mef« 
*« cicaof God." 

afpire 
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afpire with hope to future happine^ in heaven : he 
will think with the freedom of a philofopher, live 
with the piety of a Chriftian, and renounce with 
eafe the poifonous {deafores of fooety, from a 
conviftion that they weaken the eiiergies of his 
mind, and prevent his heart from raifing itfelf to- 
wards his God. Difgufted with the vanities and 
follies of public life, he will retire into privacy, 
and contemphte the importance of eternity. Even 
if he be ftill obliged occafionally to venture on the 
jftormy fea of bufy life, he will avoid with greater 
fkill and prudence the rocks and fands by which he 
is furrounded, and ftecr with greater certainty and 
effedl from the tempefts which moft threaten his 
ileftruftion ; rejoicing lefs at the pleafant courfe 
which a favourable wind and clear Iky may afford 
him, than at his having happily eluded fucb a mul- 
jtitude of dangers. 

» 

The hours confecrated to God in Solitude are 
not only the moft important, but, when we are 
)iabituated to this holy communion, the bappieft 
of our lives. Every time we filently elevate our 
thoughts towards the great Author of our Being, 
we recur to a contemplation of ourfelves ; and 
being rendered fenfible of our nearer approach, not 
only in idea but in reality, to the feat of eternal 
felicity, we retire, without regret, from the noify 

multitude 
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maltitude of the world : a philofophic view and 
complete knowledge of the nature of the fpecies 
creep by degrees upon the mind ; we fcrutinize 
our chara£ters with greater feverity ; feel with re- 
doubled force the neceflity of a reformation ; and 
refleft, with fubftantial cflFeft, on the glorious end 
for which we were created. Confcious that hu- 
man aftions are acceptable to the Almighty mind 
only in proportion as they are prompted by mo- 
tives of the pureft virtue, men ought benevolently 
to fuppofe that every good work fprings from an 
untainted fource, and is performed merely for the 
benefit of mankind ; but human afiions are ex- 
pofed to the influence of a variety of fecondary 
caufes, and cannot always be the pure prbdaflion 
of an unbiailed heart. Good works, however, 
from whatever motive they arife, always convey a 
certain fatisfa£lion and complacency to the mind ;. 
but when the real merit of the performer is to be 
adually inveftig^ted, the inquiry muft always be, 
whether the mind was not aftuated by finifter 
views, by the hope of gratifying a momentary 
paflion, by the feelings of felf-love rather than by 
the fympathies of brotherly aflTeflion ? and thefe 
fubtle and important queftions are certainly dif- 
cuffed with clofer fcrutiny, and the motives of the 
heart explored and developed with greater fmceri- 
ty, during thofe houi-s when we are alone before 
God than in any other fituation, 

X Safety 
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Safety dweUt 



Remote from multitude ; the World's a fchod 
Of wroog 5 aod what proficients fwaim around 1 
We muft or imitate or difapprovef 
Muil lift as their aororopliccs or foea; 
Th4t ftains our imKocence -, this wouodaoor peaoe. 
From Nature's birth heoce Wifdom has been imit 
With fweet recefs, and langui{h*d for ths sbaob, 
The facred Shade of Solitude, which infpirea 
The awful prefence of thb Deity. 
Few are the faults we flatter when alone. 
Vice finks in her allurements) is ungih; 
And looks^ like other objeds, 'black by night. 
Night is fair Virtue's immeoKHial friend } 
Bjr night the AUieift half belierea ▲ God. 



Firm and untainted virtue indeed camiot be fb 
eafily and eflScacioufly acquired as by pradifing 
the precepts of Christianity in the bowers of 
Solitude. Religion refines our moral fenti- 
mentS| difengages the heart from every vain defire^ 
renders it tranquil under misfortunes, bumble in 
the prefence of God, and fleady in the focicty c^ 
men. A life pafled in the pra^ice of every virtue 
affords us a rich reward for all the hours we have 
confecrated to its duties, and enables us in die 
filence of Solitude to raife our pure hands and 
chs^e hearts in pious adorations to our Almighty 
Father. 

How 
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How " i^tt, fee, ftale, and unprofitabfc, feenfi 
«I1 the «fes e( thb world,'* when the mind, boldly 
jfoaring beyond this lower fpbcrc, indulges the idea 
that the (rlcafofes which refult from a life of inno- 
cence atnd virtue may be faintly analogous to the 
felicities of Heaven. At leaft, I truft we may be 
i)eniiiftcd unofifendingly to conceive, according to 
imr worldly apprehenfion, that a free and un- 
botinded liberty of thought and aftion, a high ad- 
Akinttion of the univerfal fyftem of Nature, a paf- 
tidpatioff of the divine eflence, a perfedl com- 
intmion of friendftiip, irtd ^ pure interchange of 
love, may be a portion of the enjoyments we hope 
to expefience iti thofc regions of eternal peace an<t 
happinef^ where no impure or improper fentiment 
can taint the mind. Bat notions like thefe, al- 
though they agreeably flatter our imaginations*. 



* MeH in general fondly hope to find in the next world all that it 
ifattering to thtfif taftefi, inclinations, defires, and {taifiont in the 
prefent. I tfatftofWe emirely concur in opinion «nth M. Gakve, 
aodelnated OermanphtlofephQr, that thofe perfoAS who hope iftat 
God will hereafter reward them with riches and honours cannot 
poflefs tfue humility of heart* It was fentimeots like thefe which 
•ccafioned an extreftiely beautiful young tady to wifh ihe might be 
permitted to carry with her, when ihe died, a fine garment of filver 
tiiiiie, richly soned #itb fdatbers^ and to walk m Nearen on car- 
pets of rofe leaves, fpread upon the firmament. It was alfo from 
fimilar ientiments, that in a full afiembly of women of faHiion, 
where the queftion was agitated, fyhetber marriages were good to all 
iiermtj^ f thit they unanimoufly exclaimed, « Codforb'tditV 
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3o8 THE ADVANTAGES Of SOLITUDE 

ihed at prefent but a glimmering light upoir this 
awful fubjeft, and muft continue like dreams and 
vifions of the mind, until the clouds and thick 
darknefs which furround the tomb of mortality no 
longer obfcure the bright glories of everlafting life ; 
until the veil fhall be rent afunder, and the 
Eternal fhall reveal thofe things which no eye 
has feen, nor ear has heard, and which pafleth all 
underftanding : for I acknowledge, with awful re- 
verence and filent fubmiffion, tliat the knowledge 
of Eternity is to the human intellefl like that 
which the colour of crimfon appeared to be in the 
mind of a blind man, who compared it to the 
found of a trumpet*. I cannot, however, con- 
ceive, that a notion more comfortable can be en- 
tertained than that Eternity promifes a conftant 
and uninterrupted tranquillity, although I am per- 
fc£tly confcious that it is impoiUble to form an 
adequate idea of the nature of that enjoyment 
which is produced by a happinefs without end. 
An everlafting tranquillity is in my imagination 
the higheft poi&ble felicity, becaufe I know of no 
felicity upon earth higher than that which a peace- 
ful mind and contented heart a£rc>rd. 

Since, therefore, internal and external tran- 
quillity is, upon earth, an inconteilable com- 

* See Locke*! EfTay on the Human Underftanding. 

mencement 



IN OLD AGE, &C. 309 

mencement of beatitude^ it may be extremely ufe- 
ful to believe, that a rational and qualified feclufion 
from the tumults of the world may fohighiyre£tify 
the faculties of the human foul, as to enable us to 
acquire in <^ blifsful Solitude" the elements of that 
happinefs we expe£t to enjoy in the world to come. 

He is the happy man whofe life ev'n now, 
Shows fomewhat of that happier life to come. 
Who doomed to an obfcure but tranquil flate. 
Is pleased with it, and, were he free to choofe. 
Would make his fate his choice; whom peace, the fruit 
Of Virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith. 
Prepare for happinefs ; hefpeak him one 
Content indeed to fojoum while he muft 
Below the ikies, but having there his home 
The world o'erlooks him in her bufy fearch. 
Of objeds more illufbious in her view; 
And occupy'd as eamefUy as ihe, 
Though more fublindy, he o'erlooks the world. 
She fcoms his pleasures, for ihe knows them not \ 
He feeks not hers, for he has proved them vain. 
He cannot ikim the ground like fuch rare birds 
Purfning gilded flies, and fuch he deems 
Her honours, her emoluments, her joys. 
Therefore in Contemplation is his blifs, 
Whofe power is fuch, that whom (he lifts from earth 
She makes familiar with a Heav'n unfeen. 
And ihows him glories yet to be revealed. 

FINIS, 



INDEX. 



^JB5£M7JB,favoutabletoibeindu]genceofIov6, 184. 
Addifin, his calm and tranquil death, 302. 
Adverfityy foftened by folitudc, 23 j. 
Age, the advantages it derives from folitnde, 6« 
Alham^ its rural beauties and efied, 118. 
Alexander, his fondnefs for reading, 44 ; a thirft of 
knowledge led him into Afia, 66. 

Anacrem, the error of his opinion refpedting the 

employment of time, 3$. 
Araifthenes^ a faying of his, 80. * 

Antonhms, his opinion of the beauty of univerfal ua- 

ture, loi, 
Arroganct fometimes the efied of folitude^ i2« 
Attention, its importance, 18 ; only to be acquired in 

folitude, 19. 
Anthonf, the oonfequences of his love of diffipation^ 

67. 

AugtifiusofknHoraee the place of private fecretary,94, 

Aufterity, the companion of folitude, 12. 

Authors^ the advantages they derive from folitude 
defcribed, 2$, 52$ a fervile author reprobated, 371 
to write well they muft be infpirBd, 52 ) the advan*^ 
tages they enjoy, 60. 

X 4 Baamj^ 



INDEX. 
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Bacon, an extrad from his works, 7. 

Barber, the obfenrations of one on the weather^ 1 75; 

Beatitude, the higheft which man is capable of enjoy- 
ing in this world, 309. 

^^zt/j/tt/joperatesdifierentlyfrom ihtStihRme,\ 16,1 19. 

^el, defcription of the beauties which adoni the bor- 
ders of its lake, 1 1 6. 

Blair, his opinion of the importance of attention, 1%; 
the utility of his loAures on rhetoric, 18 j his opi- 
nion of the e^Teds of ferious retiren^nt, :;$• 

Blockheads in power always dangerous, 149. 

Boileaus lines on the advantages of retirement to a 

. poet, 135. 

Bolingbroke, the merit of his treatife on exile, 282, 287. 

Btmnet, an extrad from his work on the nature of the 
foul, 22. 

Bofcawen, his tranflation of the eleventh ode of Ho- 
race, 34; of the fixth ode of book vii« 94. 

BritiJJi Charader defcribed, 9. 

Bruttis, his love of letters, 44 $ his employment during 
the night preceding the battle of Pharfalia, 45 j his 
obfervations on viiiting Marcellus in exile, 283. 

Buckebourg, the count of, his extraordinary charader, 
72. 



Cardinal Colonna, the friend of Petrarch, invited to 
vilit the folitnde of Vauclufe, 167. 

Cavmilon^ 



INDEX. 

Cavailhfi, the biihop of, locks PetrarcA out of hi« 

library, 47. 
Qe/ar, the <:onreqaences of his virtue^ 67, 
Uiarkf the Fifth, his employments in folitude, 663 his 

folitude at Efiramadura, and the manner in which 
• he employed his time, 1385 vifits his tomb, and per<r 

forms his funeral obfequies, 300. 
Ciceroy his love of letters, 45 \ his avowal of it in hl9 

oration for the poet Archias, 45 ; his defence of 

the love of fame, 56 > his mind intoxicated by the 

love of it, 60 'y his dejedion on being banifhed, 28$. 
Chatham, the earl of, his love of Solitude the chief 

caufe of his greatnefs, 48. 
Chrifiiofffty, its comforts, 306. 
Ctnamtatus charadter and love of folitude, 169. 
Clement the Sixth, the infamy of his pontificate expofed 

\^j Petrarch, 90, 
Colomia, the letter of Petrarch to that cardinal, 167* 
Competency, what, 163 j competency and content the 

bafis of earthly happinefs, 175. 
Corregio, an anecdote of this celebrated painter, 29^ 
Cottagers, their happinefs defcribed, 120,121. 
Countfy, its pleafures more fatisfadory and lafling than 

thofe of the town, 65 it is only in the country that 

real happinefs can be found, 121 3 our native place 

preferable to every other, 122. 
Courage is the companion of Solitude, 50. 
Courts, the abfurdity of their pleafures, 215. 
Critics defcribed and ridiculed, 36, 37, 
Curiusj defcriptioh of his character, 276. 

Deaths 



INDEX. 
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Jkmk, the comforts of whkh the mind is capaUe on 
the death of a friend, 246} advantages of foKtade 
on the hed of death, 289. 

Darner, the honourable Mr. account of his Hfe and 
death, 255. 

Dchauchefy, its confeqnences deicribed, 21 1. 

J)e Luc, his charader and good condnft, 87. 

Demetrius, his behaviour to Stilpo the philofopher^upon 
taking the city tUMegara by florm, ji. 

Deffedr, to be conquered by reafon, 244. 

Dioclefians amufements in Solitude, 66.. 

Diogenes, a love of truth led him to his tub, 66. 

Dion, defcription of his chara6ter, 13. 

Domeftie comets, beft enjoyed in Solitude, 38 ; as en« 
joyed by the inhabitants of Laufanne, 15 1; mo£t 
friendly to the beft purfuits of man, 152. 

* 

E 

fcibjfifef defcribed, 129,130. 

Eenpkymeni, the neceffity of it in folitude, 1385 men 
of genius frequently confined to employments unfit 
for them, 223. 

lEmfrefs of Germany, her philofophic condud, 299; 
vifits her tomb, 300. 

Englip^, defcription of their cbaraSer, 95 their good 
fenfe and love of folitude, 171 * 

'Enthufiafm, the ufe of it in the education of youth, 58. 

Efaminondas, his military ikill owing to his tife of fo- 
litude, 89. 

Exiie, 
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J&nr^> tfie adrnqtages folitude affofdU in exil^, a79* 

F 

Tame^ the love of it defended by Ctcero^ 56 j likely 

to be acquired by fatirifls, 58. 
Fanatadjm frequently engendered by folitude, 2 j;2« 
Fitzo/boumes Letters^ an extrad from them, 1 56. 
F^i the Perfian fable of the, 149. 
Frederic the Greats his folitude while at Spa^ 30. 
Freedom, defcription of it, 1 1 ; the parent of opa* 

lence, 162. 
FricTidfliif, refined by folitude, 175. 
Frefcatiy the beauties of his neighbourhood defcribed^ 

117- 

G 

Gardemng, the true and falfe talle of it defcribed, xo j« 

Garue eludes the pain of iickaefs by fludying the 
works of Cicero, 243 ; indebted to ficknefs for a 
knowledge of bimfelf, 2533 his opinion of thofe 
who hope that Grod will reward them with richei 
and honours, 307. 

Gellert baniihes melancholy by addifling himfelf to 
literary purfuits, 242. 

Genius, its ufe and confequences, 70. 

Ge/tter, his Idylls infpired by the romantic fcenery 
around Zurich, 117; the merits of them defcribed^ 

131- 
Owemment, obfermtions on the different fpecies of it, 

97 ) the notions of a rational man on it, 98, 

ij Greainefs, 



INDEX. 

Crtainefst ioftance of its effed ia viewiog the Alps^ 
107. 



H 



HaUer refufed admiffion into the SMrUzuack fociety^ 

83. 
IlafpinefSf Dot to be attained by frequenting public 

places, 218 ; to be found in trae fociety, azo. 
Heart, not to be negleded in the education of youth, 

13 'y the influence which folitude has on it, ioo> to 

enjoy folitude it is not neceffary to divefi the heart 

of its emotions, loi. 
Hehetius, his opinion of indolence, 70. 
Hcmiade, written by Voltaire during his confinement 

in the Baftile, 4. 
Herder f his account of a particular caft of people in 

Afia, 181, 182. 
Horace, his ode on the fubjed of time, 34 ; his love of 

folitude, 94; hbodeonthe fubjed of retirement, 95. 
Hotze the phyfician, an account of hishuraane and hap- 
py charafter, and of his beautiful and romantic 

fituation at Bichterfwyl, 141, 147. 
Humamty, a term frequently mifapplied, 265. 
Humility, the firft leflbn we learn from refledion, 149. 



yafon, defcription of a college of blind perfons ther^ 

, Jdlenefs 



/ INDEX. 

JdUmfs defhroys the advantages of retirement, 19) 
poetical defcription of rural idlenefs, 133. 

IdyUsy tbofe of Gefner defcribed, 131* 

Illnature,not the caafe of fatirifing the vices and follies 
of mankind, zo, 2 1 3 fubdued by folitude, 207, 

Imagination^ the caofe of thofe pleafures which the 
heart derives from Solitude, 102, 106; excited b/. 
the fublime fcenery of SwifTerland, 108, 1 17 5 its 
powerful effed, t20| happinefs more in imagina- 
tion than in reality, 1 26 -, how it may be occafion- 
ally diverted, 167 3 its delufive effeds, 211 3 muilbo. 
filenced before reafon can operate, 237 ; moderated 
by folitude, 243. 

IfMfatiencc fubdued by folitude, 207. 

Indolence, a difpofition to it checked and fubdued by a 
rational folitude, 62 3 Hehetius opinion of its e£fe6b| 
70. 

Johnjtm^ fond of romances, 126 3 a dialogue from the 
hiftbry oi Bqffilas, 241 3 circumilances under which 
he wrote the Englidi Didtionary, 242. 

Ifenhourg, the prince of, his conduct in exile, 281. . 

Italians, their character, and contented difpofition, 125. 

Italy, its depopulation the caufe which induced Mace- 
nas to perfuade Firgil to write the GeQrgics, 54. 



Lavater gave credit to the juggles of Gefner, 59 3 an 
invocation to his memory and metits, 59 3 his na- 
tional fongs, 83, 84. 

LeifurCi its ufe in retirement, 24. 

Laura^ 



INDEX. 

loBtraf defcriptioa of hear refideiioe and ^araAov ipr* 
192* 

Laufamte, its ddightfUt Iblititde, flod tbe kipppine&of 
ili itthabitaoti^ 151. 

LUrary mxf be the feat of Mitade, i $ tlM; enjojr- 
mcou it a&rdod to Fetraitb, 47, 176. 

Idhiriy ^§nc^f 1 1 $ its ufe in i^tir^ment, 24 ; the 
loTC of it eogeadem a lofe of foIilude» f6o; tbe true 
fveetco«r of Ufe, 165 ; fies from the tkraldmn of 
ibdcty, 15 J. 

Idrvc enertated the jonthfttl mind of Poretrch, $t ; 
tike moil precious gift of heaven^ 177^ tiaites iiCe^ 
voluntarily with the afped of beaUfiM nBtmey 1 77 j 
infpired by the return of fpriog, 179; Us fofteft 
images mdred by Iblitude, f9t ^ iViahtutsixi^i&mb 

, conception of tUft paffi»n^ fSa 1 its effeft on young 
mindsy 183, 204$ abfence and tranquillity farour- 
gble to tbe indolgouce of it, 1S4 5 freqtieAfly be- 
comet highly tmnantk in folitude, iM ; Botiffeaiis 
defcriptionof it»efleds» id6, 204; its ef!e& on tbe 
mind ^ ¥etr0reki 1 89 ; On^i opinion of the dan- 
ger of love in fi^tude, 189 ; Mam StmtHs fenti' 
meats 00 t^ fubjed, 190^ Pefrareh eonqueis i4« 
19c ; tlie effeft of love in retirement, aoa. 

Zot>«rj> their enjoyments in folitude, 180; exprefs their 
paffion with high ecAafy^ 1^51 Ovids opinion that 
folitudeb dangerous to a lover, 189 ; their feelings 
on tbe death of the obye^ of their affedions^ 193^ 
in what manner fdstude beds their affi&lons, ae^« 

Luc, John Andre de, his negotiation with tbe people 
of Geneva^ 87. 

Luxury 9 



INDEX. 

Luxury, a fiorj of our old. curate a igooranoe on this 
fttbje£t, 164. 



M 

Mauntemn, that lady'f opinion of the retiremeot of 

Mfr/hcJ de BiHigkrSf I74. 
Man ofFqflmrt, miferable amidft his pleafures^ C13, 

2 1 6 5 hid charader contrafied with that ai a philo- 

Ibpher, 255. 
Manual Labour, not to be rejeded infoUtodey ara^. 
Marienwerder, beautiful gardens there defcribed, 104, 
MdUJherhes, RoulTeau's letter to him on folitude, 1 28 1 

on lus lore of liberty, 1 6 1 • 
Martial, opinioa of iblitude, 1 7. 
Mfecauis* motiTCs for ioducing Firgil to write tht 

Georgics, 54. * 

M€iners defcription of the beauties of the borders of 

the lake of Bie/, 116. 
Milton s addrefs to light, 23 ', defcription of fallen vir- 
tue, 275 > delight of rural obje^, 280. 
MdSmf, its ioHucDce upon the body, 240. 
Mimfitrs of State, obfenrations on their difpofitionsand 

charaders, 170^ 174} the jdifgrace of one Ikiety 

illafirated by Le Sage, in the hidoiry of Famlk Gbn- 

vmies^ 171. 
Melancholy fubdned l^ (bliliide, 102 5 TAom^itis lines 

on philfophic melancholy, 103. 
Mental Pleafures are in every perib&*8 reach, 227. 
MeteUus, hts patriotic coodud; 283. 
Montaigne s opinion of folitude, i • 

Moorcock, 
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M6oreoci, ftory of onc» 164. 

Moore s defciiptioD of the dharader of the Italians, 
125* 



N 

Nature, the manner in which (he performs her opera- 
tions, 7. ' 

Kemi, the lake of melancholy, defcribed, 1 17. 

Uttma, his love of folitude, 27 $ a defcription of his 
charader, 27. 

O 

OIJ AgCy the advantage it derives from folitade, 2S9. 
Ovils lifies on the danger a lover experiences in fo- 
litude, 189. 



Paftoral Poetry, its origin, 13O; its influence Ot> the 

heart in folitude, 133. 
Parents, the propereft preceptors to teach their chil- 

dren virtue, 15* 
Pqffions, in what manner concentrated and fubdued by 

folitude, 63 5 their ufe in fodety, 137. 
Patriotifm^ the efFeds it produces, 85 $ a term fre* 

qaently mifa^plied, 265. 
Peace of Mind, in what it confifts and how obtained, 

100. 

Pericies, 



INDEX. 

Perkki^ his lore of Iblitude, and charader, 88 j a cap- * 
tivating orator, 49. 

Petrarch's opinion of the importance of time^ and his 
Jnecommendation of folitude to employ it profitably, 
35, 42 $ his love of letters defcribed, 47 ; the con- 
fequences of excluding him from his library, 48 ; 
his retirement at Vduclufe defcribed, 52, 199 j the 
advantages he derived from folitude, 90 \ his hap- 
pinefs interrupted by the paffion of love, 92 ; con- 
trives and fupports the enterprizes of Rienzi, 92; 
the inconfiHency of his condu6t, 94 5 his employ^ 
ments at Fauclu/e, 1393 his notion of riches, 155; 
difgufled by the mean manners of the papal court, 
1 56 ; a defcription of his perfon and manners, 157; 
bis progrefs in life, 1595 his enjoyments in folitude, 
163 ; defcribes the fimplicity and frugality of his 
life in the country, 166 ', fubdues his paflions, 168; 
his books his bed: friends, 176 5 compofed his fineft 
fonnets at Fauc/afe, 185 3 the efFeds which love 
produced in his mind, 188, 1903 his conqueft over 
love, 195; hb abilities and fame, 1983 his condud 
in old age, 295. 

P/effeff of Colmar, defeats the inconveniencies of blind* 
nefs by means of folitude, 22. 

Fhi/tp o/Macedon, an anecdote refpeding the ufe of 
time, 44. 

VJalanthmplftf ftory of one in the charader of Dr. 
Hotze, 141, 147. 

Phjlftdans^ the charader of Dr. Hoize defcribed, 141, 
147 ; feelings in vifiting the lick, 249 \ their mo* 
tives for affording charitable affiftancci 264. 

Y ?ht9. 



INDEX. 

Plato, his wanuog an^kift aafleritfy x a ; the effeA of 
his philotbphyoD the miad of. Di<m, 14 ; hisob^Br- 
vadoDS on the manners of ^ctlj, 67. 

P/% the elder, liis. love of lettexs, ax)d judicious ufe of 
time, 46. 

P^ the younger, his panegyric on the works afJ^ar- 
tiai, 17 ; his fondaeis for folitude and the Belles 
Lettres, 46 ; and anxiety to efcape from the buiineis 
of the world, 47, 

PloUnusj an anecdote relating to him, 81. 

Plutarch, the advantages to be derived from his works, 
1 5 5 his defcriptioD of the chara6ber oiNumaPomfi^ 
litis, zj 5 opinion of the tStO. of praife, 55 ; his love 
of hifloiy, 68 ^ the effeA his writings produced upon 
a lady, 82; his anecdotes oi Pericles , 88. 

Pompty, his diifimulation, 275. 

PoTitanusy his epitaph, 236. 

P^y his lines on melancholy, 1 17 ; his acoount of the 
origin of padoral poetry, 130 ; his ode od folitude, 
168 ; his ode on a dying chrifiian to Ksfasdi 260. 

Pwver^ the love of it in minifiers of fiate, 1.73. 

Prejudice^ conquered by retiring into folitude, 6i» 

Public Places, thefolly of frequenting them, 217. 



(Isdxoti/m, the appearance of it not always to be relied, 
upon, 73. 

Safferfchuyl, 



INDEX. 
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Bafperfckvuyly theiitaation and beauties of it defcribed^ 
142. 

Bqffklasy ftoiy of a philofopher from it, 241. 

Seadingy its pleafures and utility, 15, 36, 44, 47,242. 

Beafin, lofl amidfl the intoxications of pleafure^ 251. 

Medin, general^ an anecdote relating to him, 1 10; il. 
luftrating the chara6ter of the Swifs, 1 11, 1 16. 

B/eKgion forbids a total retreat from the world, 5 5' 
the idea of it infpired by rural retirement, 1 03, 235 j 
the fenfe of it obliterated in the world, 25 1 ; its ad- 
vantages in death, 301. 

lUtirement, when it mofl engages men's affe6tions, 2 10, 

Eevelation, its advantages, 303. 

JRtcAfer/kvyl, its extraordinary beauties, 141. 

Bienxiy his enterprises contrived by Petrarch, 93'. 

Boitffeau hated byHar/Ar, 833 fond of reading ro« 
mances, 1265 defence of folitude, 128; always mi- 
ferable at Farts, and happy in the country, 135; his 
enjoyments in his rural retreat, 140; afcribes his 
love of folitude to his love of liberty, 161 5 his en- 
joyments on the return of fpring, 180 j the fufcep- 
tibility of his heart, 1 8 1 5 his defcription of love, 
186; his diflike to vifitors, 229$ compofed the 
gi^tier part of his works in ficknefs and forrow, 
2425 his condu^ in old age, 293 \ his works criti- 
cifed^ 297. 

Smnai wm a m e i u, its effedb on the mind/ 104, 105. 

Y 2 Butirim, 
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ButiSus, his phibfophic condud when baaifhed from 
Borne, 284« 



SaJes, the .beft hilioriao of the life oi Petrarch, 90. 
SaaJi, the Perfian philofopher, account of his iajingSf 

149. 
Satirjfi, no literary charader more likely to acquire 

faipe^ 58. 
Saturnhis, the Roman tribune^ his condud^ 283. 
Schautenhack, his charader defcribed, 292. 
Schaumhourg, the charader of this extraordinary man^ 

73- 
ScAwitz, curious proceedings of the canton refpeding 

general i2(;J!f»y commander of the Swifs corps in 

France, no. 
Sci/fio, his obfervations on leifure, 132. 
Self-knowledge only to be gained in folitude, 10, 232; 

taught by the dudy of philofophy, 224; Seneca s 

opinion of its happy efied in death, 236, 290. 
Seneca, his opinion of felf-knowledge, 236. 
Senfuality, a defcription of its theatre> i66. 
S^iokefpeoTf 2L quotation from his works, 78; his opinion 

of the efifeds of fear, 97 ; hb invocation to fleep, 

277. 
Sicknefs, eaiierendared in folitude, %i^^ 237 j its utility 

in bringing the mind to afenfe of its folliesi 239* 
Sleep t invocation to it, 277. 
Soctal PJea/ures defcribed, 220. . 

Spleen 



INDEX. 

Spleen is feldom felt in rural retirement^ 35» 34* 
Solitary CharaSiersy frequently mifunderflood, 78* 
Solitude defined, 1 $ its importance, 4; is peculiar] jt 
beneficial in youth and age, 6 ; — Its influence on the 
mi?td, 1 1 ; elevates to a noble independence^ 1 1 3 its 
advantages to authors, 24; engenders the love of 
trutAy z6', brings forth the fined fruits of Gemm, 
28$ fires the imagination, 293 teaches the value of 
ttme^ 303 deHroys dilfipation, 35 ; refines the tqfte, 
36} excites curiofity, 38 5 begets a luve of letters, 
44; renders the mind fuperior to the vicifiitudes and 
miferies of life, 49 \ encourages a free difclofure of 
oar opinions, 51 ; a love of fame, 55 3 infpiires an 
author, ^9; diminifhes the paifions, 63; gives 
great ideas, 70 5 fimplifies the manners, 88 1 and 
ftrengthens the power of the underftanding, 96 ;— 
Bs influence on the heart, 1003 through the medidm 
of the imagination, 102 ; by the effed of rural 
fcenery, 1053 particularly about the Alps, 109* 
120; by romantic ideas, 1263 bypafloral poetry, 
129; by the leifure it afFords, 133 3 by its contrafl 
with the diffipation of the world, 13^3 by its fimple 
enjoyments, 141,1503 and tranquillity, 1535 by 
avoiding the vicious manners of fociety, 1563 by 
the love of liberty it infpires, 1 60 3 and the fuSduc* 
tion of inordinate 4efires, 1643 by dripping ob- 
jeds of their falft^ fplendour, 1695 by moderating 
the felfifh pafiions, 1703 and rendering us content- 
cd, 175 3 but particularly by rendering the heart 
fufceptible of love, 1773 thispaffion in all its va- 
rieties defcribed, 1 79, 209 3 — Its general advantages, 
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1 

2 lo ; on oar love of pleafur^, 2 1 2 | and fenfual ei^" 
jojments, 214$ on the fondneCs for public p}aces» 
218; by refcuing us from irkfome purfuits, zt^^'^ 
hy iDfpiriog a tafle for mental enjoyments, 227; by 
intruding us in the knowledgeof ourfelves, 232; 
by foftening adverfity, 23s ; foothing misfortune, 
2391 and alleviatiog the pain of ficknefs, 241 5 by 
reprefiiDg the ardency of imagination, 243 ; ripen* 
ing and preferving the tender and humane feelings, 
249 j infpiring religious notions, 253; and render- 
ing us reiigned, 260 -, — Ift ^^ infroducing virtue^ 
264 $ by removing from the dangers that afi^il it, 
266 $ by affording a quiet confcience, 271; ai^d by 
teaching the true value of life, 279 ; — Its advcptt^ges 
in exile, 279; indaoces of feyeral illuftnous ex^es^ 
28 1, 2883 — Its advantages in old age, and on thehed 
of death, 289 ; by bringing the mind nearer to Qp4 
:^943 by prefenting a clofe view of the grav^, ^99; 
by infpiring a religious difpoQtion, 300 ; creating a 
firm hope of redemption, 303 5 through the merits 
o( our Saviour, and by the profped of ete^al hap» 
pinefs, 308, 

Staal could never enjoy happinefs at court, i J4. 

Stilj>o, the philofopher of Megara, an anecdote re- 

^ 'f^>«ftinghim,5i.' ^' 

Sublime, how it operates on the heart, 119. 

Superftition fonietimes produc^ by folitude, 252. 

Svuijfferland, chara6ler of its inhabitants, xopj ^hc 
afpeft of nature there too fublime to be copiefl by 
the pencil of art, 1163 inflancesof it^ beajjides, 

118; ■■ ' '' 

Tafer, 
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^^fer, ftoiy of lighting one (9 St.WcJiaeland theJevii, 

TqfUf refined by folitude^ 36. 

Tell^ William^ his patiiotifoi, 84 j (hoots an apple from 
the head of hisfon, 85. 

Terror, how infpiredf 107, 

Themiftocles, his retort 6^ tbe ^theoiqi^^ 79* 

Theocritus^ a comment on ^^s £^/&;» 1 3 1* 

Tkmfonp bU lines on pbilofpphic {x^^^pcholj, 103. 

Time, the importance of i^ learned \v^ folitude, }0; 
^lever appears tedip^^i^ lyhen properly ^Qqtloyed^ 31; 
defcription of a young pr^nqe who vipderfiood (he 
true value of it^ 31^ 32; the neceffi^y of not pe^ 
nutting it to pais ufelef^ly aw^y, 3^ ns i^sver more 
inifpent than in declaiming againft \,h^ w^nt of it, 
J 3 'y Hpraces notion of eniployii;ig t^n\e^ 34 ; ought 
not to be employed fenfually but morally> 55 ji J)r. 
Johnfms opinion of th,e gi;eat j^dvantage r^f^lting 
fropi the proper ufe of it, 41 j 'PetrarcHs^^XiVQVioi 
it» 42 i yrell employed In reading ^rorks of merit, 
43, 47 5 muft be properly regulated in fplitud.e, 1323 
poetical defcription of the employment of it in 
iblitude^ 133; the manner in which Dioclejum and 
Charles the fifth employed their time, 66, 138. 

TiSot, one of the deareft friends of Zimmerman, 147. 

Tombt Emprefs of Germany viiits her tomb, and points 

out the futility of greatnefs to her children^ 300. 

trench, 
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INDEX. 

Tftncif Baron, his emploTment in prifon, 3. 

Truth unfolds her charms in folitude with fuperior 
fplendor, 26 ; folitude the only means of difcovering 
it, 63 ', the love of it befl preferred bj folitude, 86; 
not difcoyerable amidfl the diflipations of the world. 
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Vergemust the minifter of France, employs Be Luc to re- 
claim the refradory citizens of Geneva^ 87. 

Vexatkn quieted by folitude, 207. 

Firgilf the merit of his works increafed by the leifure 
which retiFement afforded him, $3 ; the reafon of 
his writing the Georgtcs defcribed, $4 > his iUuilralion 
of the violent effeds of love, 18 8. 

Tirtue more eafily pradifed in retirement, ;, 21 \ the 
effed of early habit, 7 ^ its path defcribed, 1 1 ; in- 
fpired by reading the works of Plato, 1 4 3 eaiily in* 
culcated by an affedionate mother into the mind of 
her children, i ^ ; the reinforcements it brings in 
folitude to fubdue the paffions, 64; domefdc life 
moft friendly to virtue, 1 52 j the fruits of folitvdej^ 
23 1 5 whether eaficr to be followed in folitude or in 
fociety, 264$ the danger to which it is expofed io 
the world, 266. 

Vifcomt'u archbilhop and prince oi Milan, folidts thd 
friendlhip oi Petrarch, 93. 

Ftfits always unpleafant to Zimmerman, 22^ ', and to 
Bouffeau, zig^j their abfurdi ties defcribed inFitzot 

bourne's letters, 230. 

Foltairt 
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P'otiMH Wrote the Henriade while canfiaed in the 
Bafiille^ 4. 
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Wiahrttve^ general/ his employment in prifon^ 4. 

JFarwickf lord, admoniihed by Aidifon on his deatln 
bed, 302. 

Winland^ his fublime eoneeption of love, 182^ 

J^j»menjoyfolitude withhigherreli(hthan men, 17$; 
their company and con verfation contribnte effential- 
ly to the pleafores and advantages of retirement, 
201 ; fponer rendered happy or miferable than noen, 
208. 

Worlds its fociety not to be entirely renounced, 5 ; its 
dangers defcribed, 10^ 17$ fear of its opinion con* 
qnered by retirement, 123 it is the only fpherefor 
obfervation on men and manners, 20; it is intitied 
to attention, 21 3 its dangers to the interefls of vir« 
tue, 266« . 



Ywth derive patticnlar advantages from fblitade, 6; 
addrefs to youth, 7 } exhorted to virtue, 9 \ and oc- 
casional retirement, 10, 655 its levities repreffed^ 
290. 



EM>«»>~Ji. hi* life, xiii. to lit { tbe eSeSt of fiditiKle 
ontuiafflidioDSfZzj} laments tbedeath of hiswife, 
X46} hii feeliogi on approaching the bed offick- 
ncfi, t4$ ; defcnben the ohaAaer itadbewidla titA 
death of his daaghTei', 157. 

Zoliiofer, dofirines defcribed, IZ3. 

Zurich, the bcanties of Hi lake* r4l. 



